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ABSTRACT 


This  study  concentrates  on  a  short  period  of  time  in  the  history  of 
one  fur  trade  post  in  the  hope  that  by  providing  a  sharply  focused  picture 
of  an  area  well  defined  in  both  time  and  space  it  can  make  a  little  less 
blurred  the  lines  of  the  broader  picture,  and  in  this  way  contribute 
something  to  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  fur  trade  as  it  was  carried  on 
in  Western  Canada. 

The  subject  dealt  with  first,  after  the  physical  setting  is  given, 
is  the  competition  at  Lesser  Slave  Lake  between  rival  companies  for  furs. 
This  enquiry  seeks  to  establish  what  place  liquor  occupied  in  the  struggle. 
From  a  study  of  the  extent  to  which  it  was  used  in  trading,  and  of  the 
other  uses  found  for  it  in  competition,  the  conclusion  emerged  that, 
contrary  to  popular  belief,  liquor  was  not  the  chief  article  of  trade  at 
the  post  on  Lesser  Slave  Lake. 

The  study  next  examines  the  place  of  Lesser  Slave  Lake  in  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company's  fur  trading  operations  for  a  five-year  period  and  seeks  to 
discover  the  reasons  for  its  success.  The  general  conclusion  is  first  that 
Lesser  Slave  Lake,  in  the  period  in  question,  contributed  substantially 
more  than  an  average  quantity  of  furs,  and  second  that  despite  great 
distance  from  the  Bay,  it  had  a  favourable  ratio  of  returns  to  costs 
attributable  in  great  measure  to  the  efficiency  of  the  traders  in  charge. 

Finally,  this  study  takes  a  close  look  at  the  society  of  the  fur  trade: 
the  Indians,  the  freemen  and  the  fur  traders  from  Europe.  The  purpose  of 
this  section  is  less  to  reach  a  conclusion  about  that  society  than  it  is 
to  provide  some  appreciation  of  what  it  was  like.  It  touches  on  the 
relationship  between  Indians  and  traders.  It  deals  also  with  the  way  that 
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men  of  different  temperament  met  the  problems  associated  with  their 
ranks  problems  connected  with  the  trade,  with  survival,  and  with  simply 
getting  along  with  each  other. 

While  the  study  concentrates  on  the  first  sixteen-year  period  of 
Hudson1 s  Bay  Company  activity  in  the  Lesser  Slave  Lake  region,  it 
attempts  at  the  same  time,  in  the  Introduction  and  the  Epilogue,  to 
establish  its  link  with  the  present  settlement  of  Grouard,  a  settlement 
that  grew  up  near  the  trading  post.  The  settlement  flourished  briefly 
in  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth  century,  faded  as  suddenly  as  it 
had  begun,  and  today  again  shows  signs  of  life. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Lesser  Slave  Lake  is  situated  approximately  130  miles  northwest  of 
Edmonton,  extending  some  seventy-five  miles  from  its  western  end  near 
High  Prairie  to  its  eastern  end  near  the  town  of  Slave  Lake.  Over¬ 
looking  Buffalo  Bay,  a  roughly  circular  body  of  water  some  three  miles 
in  diameter  and  connected  to  the  west  end  of  Lesser  Slave  Lake  by  a 
narrow  two-mile  channel  lies  Grouard  -  a  peaceful  community  rich  in 
history. 

Like  many  other  towns  in  Alberta  Grouard  boomed  in  the  first  decade 
of  the  present  century  when  the  "Last  Great  West"  was  filling  up  with 
thousands  of  settlers  from  the  United  States,  Europe  and  Eastern  Canada. 
Situated  on  the  main  route  to  the  Klondyke  from  Edmonton,  Grouard  had 
got  a  head  start  over  most  Alberta  towns,  for  large  numbers  of  gold- 
seekers,  growing  faint-hearted  on  their  way,  stopped  and  settled  at 
Willow  Point  just  outside  the  limits  of  the  future  town  of  Grouard, 

Many  more  stopped  on  their  way  back.  After  the  turn  of  the  century 
Grouard  became  the  funnel  to  the  world  famous  Peace  River  country, 
serving  as  a  stopping  place  for  both  passengers  and  freight  bound  for 
the  fertile  lands  of  the  north. 

Unlike  other  towns,  though,  Grouard  had  developed  before  the  coming 
of  the  railway.  It  owed  its  twentieth  century  boom  to  a  much  older  means 
of  transport.  A  settler  travelling  to  Grouard  from  Edmonton,  say  in 
1912,  just  before  the  first  automobile  made  the  trip,  would  take  10  to  14 
days-  to  complete  the’ four- stage  journfey.:  TbLe  ninety- six  miles  overland  from 
Edmonton  to  Athabasca  Landing  were  covered  by  horse-drawn  wagon.  If  the 
settler  did  not  own  one  of  these,  or  if  he  were  a  visitor  on  an 
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exploratory  trip,  he  could  ride  the  stage-coach  for  eight  dollars.  At 
Athabasca  Landing,  passengers  and  freight  were  transferred  to  either 
the  Hudson* s  Bay  Company  SS  "Athabasca",  which  was  built  on  the  spot  in 
1887-8,1  or  the  Northern  Transportation  Company's  SS  "Northland  Sun" 
and  taken  up  the  Athabasca  River  seventy-five  miles  to  Mirror  Landing. 

That  stage  cost  six  dollars.  Another  eight  dollars  would  take  the 
passenger  from  here  to  Soto  Landing  (sometimes  called  Norris's)  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Saulteaux  and  Lesser  Slave  Rivers,  a  distance  of 
sixteen  miles  covered  by  freight  and  passenger  wagons.  The  rapids  in 
the  Lesser  Slave  River  made  river  traffic  impractical  here,  although 
until  1900,  approximately,  York  Boats  were  tracked  and  poled  upstream; 
and  when  they  were  not  available  a  settler  was  more  than  once  forced  to 
build  a  barge  or  scow  out  of  any  available  logs  and  old  lumber  which  he 
then  proceeded  to  pole  and  tug  upstream.  The  forty-five  miles  from  the 
head  of  the  rapids  to  Sawridge  (renamed  Slave  Lake  in  1922)  and  the 
seventy  miles  from  there  across  the  lake  to  Shaw's  Point  were  quickly 
disposed  of  by  the  excellent  steamer  service  offered  by  both  companies. 

The  lake  crossing  itself  was  completed  in  five  hours.  This  last  stage 
cost  the  traveller  sixteen  dollars  and  included  a  seven-mile  stint  by 
wagon  from  Shaw's  Point  to  Grouard  when  the  steamers  were  forced  by  low 
water,  as  they  often  were,  to  dock  at  the  early  fur  traders*  fishing 
house  at  the  former. 

Despite  the  high  cost  of  transport  (thirty-eight  dollars  per  passenger 
and  $5.70  per  hundredweight  of  freight)  and  because  there  was  no  other 


''"Captain  A.L.  Brick,  "Reverend  J.  Gough  Brick  and  His  Shaftesbury 
Mission  Farm,"  Alberta  Historical  Review,  III  (Spring,  1955),  p.  7. 
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way,  the  steamers  in  summer  and  freight  wagons  the  year  around,  continued 

to  pour  their  cargo  into  Grouard.  The  Hudson's  Bay  SS  "Slave  River"  was 

128  feet  in  length  and  could  carry  100  passengers,  forty-five  of  whom 

were  able  to  enjoy  sleeping  accommodation,  and  had  an  available  carrying 

capacity  of  120  tons.'*'  It  arrived  at  the  west  end  of  the  lake  every 

Monday  and  Friday.  The  Northern  Transportation  Company's  SS  "Northland 

Light",  although  a  little  smaller,  also  made  a  contribution  twice  a  week, 

arriving  there  every  Tuesday  and  Saturday.  Thus  four  days  out  of  every 

week  between  May  15  and  October  15  Grouard  received  settlers  and  curiosity- 

seekers.  By  1914  the  service  was  daily.  In  late  fall  when  navigation 

2 

on  "the  only  navigable  lake  in  Alberta"  closed,  freight  would  begin  to 
pile  up  between  Athabasca  Landing  and  Mirror  Landing.  Grouard  would  then 
have  to  wait  some  time  for  team  freighting  to  commence,  and  while  she 
waited  her  shelves  and  warehouses  were  stripped  of  merchandise.  When 
the  freighting  did  begin,  that  is  when  the  ice  was  strong  enough  to  hold 
a  team  and  loaded  wagon,  it  started  in  earnest.  The  editor  of  the 
Grouard  newspaper  reported  in  early  December,  1912,  that  "80  teams  are 
leaving  per  week  for  Athabasca  Landing  for  freight,  as  high  as  32  on 

3 

Wednesday."  He  went  on  to  predict  that  by  the  time  the  ice  was  thick 
enough,  600  teams  would  be  so  engaged.  A  little  rapid  calculation  led 
the  editor  to  conclude  that  since  each  team  hauled  at  least  two  tons, 
and  took  two  weeks  to  make  the  round  trip,  Grouard' s  warehouses  would 


^Grouard  News,  October  12,  1921. 

2 

Ibid.  A  claim  made  by  the  newspaper  as  part  of  its  advertising 
campaign,  and  one  which  seems  never  to  have  been  disputed.  Lake  Athabasca 
is  navigable  but  is,  of  course,  not  wholly  in  Alberta. 

^ Ibid.  Dec.  14,  1912. 
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receive  some  8400  tons  of  goods.  The  total  would  probably  be  closer  to 

10,000  tons,  for  the  majority  of  teams  hauled  "a  good  deal  more  than 

4,000  pounds." ^  By  February  1913  the  editor's  estimates  were  proven 

highly  conservative.  By  that  time  nearly  1,000  teams  were  on  the  trail, 

and  the  warehouses  were  filling  up  at  nearly  double  the  anticipated 
2 

rate.  The  unexpected  increase  was  caused  by  the  fact  that  many  freighters 
had  abandoned  the  more  treacherous  Edson  Trail  in  favour  of  the  Grouard 
route,  finding  the  latter  easier  to  traverse  with  bigger  and  heavier 
loads. 

Grouard  thus  became  the  distributing  point  for  the  Peace  River 

country  in  the  pre-railroad  days,  with  overland  trails  from  the  mouth 

of  the  Heart  River  (on  Buffalo  Bay  opposite  Grouard),  leading  to  Peace 

River  Landing,  Grande  Prairie,  Dunvegan,  Spirit  River,  Winagami  Lake  and 

Fort  Vermillion.  Grouard  residents  provided  teams  and  drivers  for  hire 

3 

as  a  year  round  service.  A  typical  trip  to  Peace  River  Landing,  for 

example,  would  cost  between  ten  and  twenty-five  dollars,  depending  on 

the  number  of  passengers;  freight  was  hauled  over  the  same  seventy-five 

4 

mile  trail  for  two  dollars  per  hundredweight.  Since  the  trip  took 

three  days  stopping  places  at  intermediate  points,  complete  with 
stabling  and  hay  as  well  as  bunkhouses,  soon  cropped  up  on  the  Peace 


^Ibid. 

2 Ibid.,  Feb.  1,  1913. 

3 

Interview  with  Billy  Hamelin,  born  1892,  who  still  resides  at  Grouard. 
He  hauled  freight  himself  for  2  years  starting  at  age  18.  He  then  served 
the  R.C.  mission  for  35  years. 

4 

James  G.  MacGregor,  The  Land  of  Twelve-Foot  Davis  (Edmonton: 

Institute  of  Applied  Art,  1952),  p.  284. 
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River  Trail,  as  they  had  on  the  Edmonton-Athabasca  Trail  and  many  others. 
With  all  this  activity  the  Lesser  Slave  Lake  settlement  had  grown  from 
a  community  of  300  in  1899  to  nearly  1500  in  1914. ^  A  newspaper  account 
of  the  settlement  in  its  earliest  days  is  worth  inserting  here. 


There  has  been  a  wonderful  growth  of  this  important  village  since 
the  Klondike  boom.  Its  citizens  are  composed  of  Indians,  half- 
breeds,  and  a  conglomerate  mixture  of  faint-hearted  (or  tenderfeet) 
Klondikers,  who  would  go  no  further  on  account  of  the  trails  not 
being  macadamized  ....  The  principal  stores  are  the  Hudson* s  Bay, 
the  Larue  and  Picard.  There  are  a  number  of  smaller  stores  and 
trading  posts,  which  have  followed  up  the  boom,  and  are  now 
like  Micawber,  in  David  Copperfield,  waiting  for  something  to 
turn  up.  The  population  is  about  three  hundred,  one-third  being 
disgruntled  Klondikers  and  free  traders,  and  the  rest  are  half- 
breeds. 


In  1909  the  Government  of  Alberta  granted  the  settlement  village 
status  in  answer  to  a  petition  organized  by  William  Gairdner,  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  trader.  The  name  was  then  officially  changed  to  "Grouard."  In  a 
letter  dated  27  September  1909,  Lieutenant-Governor  G.H.  Bulyea  and 
Premier  A. C.  Rutherford  told  :  Gairdner  they  were  satisfied  that  the 

settlement  contained  not  less  than  twenty-five  occupied  dwellings  and 

3 

approved  its  incorporation  as  a  village.  The  settlement  actually 

4 

contained  sixty-five  occupied  dwellings.  Less  than  four  years  later, 
on  27  June  1913,  Grouard  was  incorporated  as  a  town,  again  in  answer  to 
a  request  by  a  Hudson’s  Bay  trader  who  this  time  was  Myles  0.  McDermott, 
chairman  of  the  village  council.  The  census  McDermott  had  included  as 


^Grouard  News,  Mar.  28,  1914. 

2 

Edmonton  Bulletin,  Aug.  7,  1899. 

3 

Bulyea  to  Gairdner,  Sept.  27,  1909,  Municipal  Inspection  Branch  File 
#10898,  Dept,  of  Municipal  Affairs,  Edmonton. 

4 

Ibid. ,  Affidavit  signed  by  Gairdner,  June  11, 


1909. 
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substantiation  for  his  claim  that  Grouard  had  enough  residents  to 

qualify  for  town  status  listed  741  names.’*’  Within  one  year  of 

achieving  town  status,  Grouard* s  population  doubled.  A  census  taken  in 

2 

March,  1914,  showed  the  population  to  be  1,418.  If  the  rate  of  growth 
was  maintained,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  speculate  that  the  population 
reached  2,000  before  the  year  was  out.  No  formal  census  seems,  however, 
to  have  been  taken  after  March,  1914. 

The  list  of  business  and  professional  establishments  that  served 
Grouard  at  its  peak  is  truly  an  impressive  one,  and  one  which  the  local 
newspaper  printed  in  large  black  type  on  its  back  page  in  hopes  of 
convincing  the  world  of  its  phenomenal  success  and  bright  future.  Twenty 
general  stores  competed  for  the  local  market,  along  with  two  department 
stores,  a  hardward  store,  two  bakeries,  two  butcher  shops,  a  tin  shop, 
two  jewelers,  three  implement  agencies,  a  flour  and  feed  store  and  two 
saw  mills.  Most  unusual  perhaps  this  far  from  civilization  was  the 
bottling  works.  Business  and  other  services  were  handled  by  two  banks, 
a  printing  office,  three  hotels,  five  barber  shops,  two  laundries,  six 
livery  barns,  a  harness  shop,  three  blacksmith  shops,  two  motor  garages 
and  no  less  than  five  real  estate  offices.  For  entertainment,  the  town 
provided  five  pool  rooms,  a  motion  picture  theatre,  a  skating  rink 
and  tennis,  baseball  and  hockey  clubs.  A  bowling  alley  and  a  24-piece 
brass  band  drew  the  particular  attention  of  Emily  Murphy  better  known 

3 

as  Janey  Canuck,  author  of  Open  Trails,  when  she  visited  there  in  1912. 
The  professions  were  represented  by  two  law  offices,  two  drug  stores. 


^Ibid. ,  List  of  Permanent  Inhabitants  of  the  Village  of  Grouard, 
Aug.  22,  1912. 

^Grouard  News,  Mar.  28,  1914. 

^Grouard  News,  Sept.  21,  1912. 
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four  doctors,  a  dentist,  an  eye^specialist  and  a  veterinary  surgeon. 

Government  and  public  utilities  offered  here  made  one  more  aware  still 

of  the  importance  of  the  town  as  a  headquarters  of  the  district.  Besides 

the  usual  Post  Office  and  Government  Telegraphy  service,  the  town  boasted 

a  Dominion  Lands  Office,  the  Head  Office  of  the  Indian  Agent,  Royal 

Northwest  Mounted  Police  Headquarters,  a  Public  Health  Officer  and  an 

Immigration  Hall.  The  Mission  School,  the  public  school,  the  town  and 

rural  telephone  system,  town  police,  hospital,  newspaper  and  fire  engine 

brigade  completed  the  list  of  services  offered  in  this  metropolis  of  the 

north. 1  An  active  Board  of  Trade  saw  to  it  that  the  town  received  due 

publicity  by  frequent  publication  of  impressive  lists  of  statistics. 

The  Grouard  News  was  joined  by  the  Edmonton  Daily  Capital  and  the 

2 

Edmonton  Bulletin  in  advertising  this  city  of  the  future. 

By  March  1915  it  was  becoming  obvious  to  even  the  most  hopeful  boosters 
of  Grouard  that  it  was  finished  as  a  commercial  center.  It  was  clear 
that  the  Edmonton,  Dunvegan  and  British  Columbia  Railroad  was  not 
intending  to  build  so  much  as  a  branch  line  to  Grouard;  instead,  it 
passed  within  twelve  miles  of  the  town  on  its  way  to  High  Prairie.  Had 
Grouard  been  located  on  the  west  side  of  Buffalo  Bay  the  railway  would 
most  likely  have  passed  through  it,  but,  despite  offers  of  free  right 
of  way  from  the  town  of  Grouard  itself,  the  company  refused  to  build  a 
road  bed  through  the  low  marshlands  west  of  Buffalo  Bay.  The  collapse 
of  Grouard  was  dramatic  in  its  suddenness.  Within  a  year  merchants  were 


1Ibid.,  Mar.  28,  1914. 

2 

See  eight-page  supplement  on  Grouard,  Edmonton  Daily  Capital,  Aug. 
2,  1913;  also  six-page  supplement  on  Grouard  in  Edmonton  Bulletin,  July 
28,  1914. 
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moving  to  High  Prairie  or  Peace  River  Landing,  dismantling  residences 

or  simply  abandoning  them.  Land  sales  stopped.  Grouard  soon  had  to 

remind  itself  that  at  one  time  people  from  distant  parts  of  the  world 

had  owned  land  here,  A  Los  Angeles  buyer,  for  example,  had  paid  $30,000 

1 

for  a  river  lot;  one  owner  lived  in  India.  By  1940  the  town,  whose 

population  had  long  since  fallen  below  that  required  to  remain  a  town, 

reverted  to  village  status.  It  had  since  the  1920* s  been  administered 

by  a  government  official,  A.  Soutter.  On  15  January  1944  the  village 

of  Grouard  was  dissolved,  and  its  assets  were  turned  over  to  Improvement 

2 

District  No,  764.  Very  little  besides  the  Roman  Catholic  Mission  and 
a  handful  of  residents  remained. 

Commercially,  Grouard  today  shows  no  signs  of  its  colorful  past. 

The  general  store,  the  gas-station-confectionery  and  a  charter  aircraft 
service,  operating  out  of  Bayview  Airport  at  Slave  Lake,  are  all  in  the 
hands  of  two  Grouard  businessmen.  It  is,  however,  an  important 
educational  centre.  Some  200  students  take  advantage  of  the  boarding 
facilities  provided  by  Moosehorn  Lodge,  part  of  which  was  the  original 
mission  building.  Since  the  Northland  School  Division  assumed 
responsibilities  here  in  1960,  the  student  population  has  grown  to  400 
students  taking  academic  and  vocational  curricula.  It  might  be  added 
that  approximately  thirty  of  these  students  come  from  the  Salt  Prairie 


^Gordon  C,  Merrill,  "Human  Geography  of  Lesser  Slave  Lake  Area  of 
Alberta,"  Geographical  Bulletin,  119  No.  3,  (March,  1953),  pp.  47-48. 

2 

Alberta  Gazette,  Jan.  31,  1944. 
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settlement,  some  ten  miles  northeast  of  Grouard.  The  census  taken  in 
1965  showed  approximately  450  persons  resident  in  Grouard,  a  figure  which 
excluded  the  200  students  in  residence,  but  which  did  include  the  twenty- 
eight  teachers  employed  by  the  school  division.'*' 

Grouard,  then,  was  like  many  other  towns  in  Alberta  early  in  the 
twentieth  century,  in  that  it  experienced  a  boom.  It  was  different, 
though,  in  that  this  boom  was  caused  not  by  the  railway  coming  through, 
as  was  the  case  with  many  other  towns,  but  by  its  strategic  position  at 
the  head  of  navigation.  It  was  different,  too,  for  yet  another  and  more 
important  reason  -  and  from  this  difference  springs  the  following  study. 
It  had  had  a  history  of  some  hundred  years  before  the  railway  came,  an 
event  which  for  many  other  boom  towns  marked  their  first  year.  A 
sixteen-year  period  of  that  history  has  been  selected  in  order  to  study 
the  fur  trade  in  its  earliest  days  at  Lesser  Slave  Lake.  The  period 
1815-1831  was  chosen  because  it  is  the  only  period  for  which  daily 
journals  are  available;  without  them  detailed  study  is  impossible.  The 
period  covers  the  establishment  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  the  area, 
the  struggle  with  the  North  West  Company,  and  the  first  ten  years  of 
trading  by  the  newly  amalgamated  company  after  the  competition  was  over. 


^Letter  fromW.C.  Thomas,  Principal,  Grouard  Vocational  School, 
Grouard,  Alberta,  Oct.  11,  1966. 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  APPROACHES  FROM  THE  BAY 

The  Edmonton-Athabasca-Mirror  Landing  route  to  Lesser  Slave  Lake 

described  in  the  Introduction  was  the  culmination  of  more  than  a  century 

of  searching  by  explorers,  fur  traders,  fortune  seekers  and  settlers  for 

the  most  convenient  way  to  reach  the  Peace  from  the  Saskatchewan  River. 

When  this  direct  approach  from  the  south  was  first  introduced  in  1878,"*" 

it  was  as  an  experimental  supply  route  for  the  fur  trade  along  the 

Peace  River.  It  was  so  clearly  the  best  route,  however,  that  fortune 

seekers  and  settlers  soon  afterward  joined  the  fur  traders  in  making  it 

the  favourite.  The  Klondykers  in  1898,  for  example,  favored  the 

Athabasca-Lesser  Slave  Lake  route,  not  because  it  was  shorter,  but 

because  it  was  less  arduous  than  the  Fort  Assiniboine  route  with  its 

mountain- like  terrain  in  the  Swan  Hills  region.  It  was  chosen  ahead  of 

the  Edson  trail,  too,  because  even  though  the  latter  also  was  shorter, 

besides  having  fewer  stopping-places,  it  had  more  rivers  to  cross  than 

2 

did  the  Athabasca  Landing  route.  The  majority  of  settlers,  too,  as 
already  mentioned,  preferred  it;  but  that  is  not  to  say  the  other  trails 
were  abandoned  -  at  least  not  until  1913.  Many  settlers  still  felt  that 
the  shortest  route  had  to  be  the  best.  In  that  year,  however,  the  end 


^Harold  Adams  Innis,  The  Fur  Trade  in  Canada  (Toronto:  Toronto 
University  Press,  1962),  p.  344. 

2 

For  a  good  discussion  of  the  three  main  Klondyke  routes,  see  James 
G.  MacGregor,  Land  of  Twelve  Foot  Davis  (Edmonton:  Applied  Art  Products, 
1952),  p.  313.  See  also  Merrill,  Geographical  Bulletin,  119  No.  3,  39-41, 
and  Grouard  News,  Feb.  1,  1913. 
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of  steel  reached  Athabasca  Landing  and  was  pushing  on  toward  Mirror 
Landing.  From  1913  on,  then,  the  route  to  the  Peace  River  country 
from  the  south  was  almost  exclusively  that  which  passed  through  the 
railway  terminal  at  Athabasca  Landing;  the  other  routes  were 
abandoned  to  become  once  more  nothing  but  forlorn  trails  through  the 
bush. 

Why  this  route,  which  seems  so  obviously  the  best,  was  never  used 

by  the  fur  traders  during  the  period  covered  by  this  study,  will  become 

apparent  later.  Though  the  last  to  be  adopted  ip  was,  in, part,  the  route  used 

by  the  first  white  man  to  reach  Lesser  Slave  Lake.  Leaving  Fort  Augustus 

(now  Edmonton)  in  April,  1799,  with  a  party  of  three  men  and  five  horses, v 

the  North  West  Company  explorer  and  surveyor,  David  Thompson, 

journeyed  north-westward,  reached  the  Pembina  River  on  the  evening 
of  the  21st,  in  latitutde  54°  151  4"  N.  near  where  it  crosses  the 
Fifth  Meridian.  Here  a  canoe  had  been  built  for  him;  so  sending 
back  the  horses  he  started  down  the  river,  and  reached  its  mouth 
on  Athabaska  River  on  April  25.  He  surveyed  this  stream  down  to 
the  mouth  of  Lesser  Slave  Lake  river;  then  he  turned  into  this 
stream,  and  surveyed  it  up  to  Lesser  Slave  Lake. 

The  event  was  doubtless  of  little  significance  to  David  Thompson  and  in 

his  memories  of  the  year  1799  probably  took  at  least  second  place  to  his 

marriage  two  months  later  to  the  fourteen-year-old  half-breed  girl, 

Charlotte  Small.  Nevertheless,  it  marks  the  beginning  of  recorded 

history  for  Lesser  Slave  Lake,  and  also,  as  we  shall  see,  the  beginning 

of  the  fur  trade  there.  This  southern  approach  had  been  used  by  the 

Indians  long  before  the  white  man  made  his  appearance.  Burpee  reports 


^Richard  Glover,  David  Thompson1 s  Narrative  1784-1812  (Toronto:  The 
Champlain  Society,  1962),  pp.  lxxxiv-lxxxv. 
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that  "on  their  war  excursions  from  the  Saskatchewan  to  the  Peace  River 
country  , » .  ./the  Crees/  had  been  accustomed  to  leave  their  canoes  at  this 
lake,  /i.e.  Lesser  Slave7  following  a  beaten  track  from  thence  to  the 
Forks."'*'  It  was,  in  fact,  this  Cree  war  trail  that  later  became  the  much 
travelled  Peace  River  Trail  or,  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  the  Lesser 
Slave  Lake  Trail. 

The  fur  traders  in  the  period  under  study  did  not,  however,  make  much 
use  of  the  direct  approach  from  the  south.  They  did  use  it,  it  is  true, 
as  an  express  route  for  mail,  as  had  the  North  West  Company  since  the 
turn  of  the  century, ^  but  not  for  heavy  traffic.  It  is  also  true,  that 
in  the  last  six  years  covered  by  this  study,  from  1825  to  1831,  they 
did  use  an  indirect  approach  from  the  south  via  Fort  Assiniboine,  but 
it  was  a  disappointment.  Not  until  1878  when  the  direct  approach 
was  adopted  was  the  travelling  time  from  Edmonton  House  to  Lesser  Slave 
Lake  substantially  reduced. 

The  approach  the  traders  used  in  the  first  ten  years  under  study, 
from  1815  to  1825,  was  that  from  the  east  -  the  same  one  that  had  been 

used  by  Alexander  Mackenzie,  the  first  white  man  to  record  the  existence 

3  V 

of  Lesser  Slave  Lake.  This  approach  from  the  Bay  via  Ile-a-la  Crosse 

had  been  decided  upon  only  after  much  dispute  among  officers  of  the 


^Lawrence  J.  Burpee,  The  Search  for  the  Western  Sea  (Toronto:  Musson 
Book  Company,  1908),  p.  447. 
o 

J.  N.  Wallace,  The  Wintering  Partners  on  Peace  River  (Ottawa;  Thorburn 
and  Abbott,  1929),  p.  83. 

3 

See  Mackenzie1 s  journal  for  January,  1793,  in  Walter  Sheppe,  First 
Man  West  (Montreal:  McGill  University  Press,  1962),  p.  53.  Mackenzie 
wintered  at  the  Fort  of  the  Forks  in  1792-93,  six  miles  up  the  Peace  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Smoky  River.  He  was  informed  by  the  Indians  that  they 
had  been  hunting  at  a  large  lake  "called  by  the  Crees  the  Slave  Lake.  .  . 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  due  east  of  the  Fort  of  the  Forks." 
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Hudson* s  Bay  Company.  Professor  Rich  has  given  a  full  account  of  the 
1 

dispute.  Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  despite  the  fact  that  the  Hudson's 

Bay  Company  knew  full  well  that  the Athabasca  region  (which  included 

Lesser  Slave  Lake)  was  producing  more  and  better  furs  than  any  other 

2 

region  on  the  continent,  and  had  been  told  by  John  Phillip  Turnor  that 

here  lay  the  key  to  success  in  the  rivalry;  and  despite  the  fact  that 

the  Committee  in  London  continually  urged  a  policy  of  "mobility,  exploration 
3 

and  expansion"  ,  the  years  between  1800  and  1815  saw  no  activity  worthy 

of  mention  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  the  Athabasca  region,  largely 

because  of  a  quarrel  over  routes  between  the  governors  at  York  and 

Churchill.  William  Tomison,  the  "Inland  Chief"  at  York  was  interested 

only  in  the  trade  along  the  Saskatchewan;  Joseph  Colen,  the  "Resident 

Chief",  also  stationed  at  York,  was  interested  only  in  developing  the 

trade  of  the  Muskrat  country  near  the  Fort;  while  William  Auld  at 

Churchill  did  not  want  to  take  on  the  expense  of  outfitting  an  Athabasca 

expedition,  even  though  he  felt  that  the  Seal  River  route,  which  originated 

4 

at  his  fort,  was  the  shortest.  When  Colin  Robertson  and  John  Clarke 
finally  set  out  in  1815,  after  all  the  quarrelling  was  done,  they  chose 
without  hesitation  the  longer,  but  more  established  Hayes  River- Cumber  land 
House  route  to  II  He-a- la- Crosse.  It  totalled  approximately  1300  miles 

^E.E.  Rich,  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  1670-1870  (2  Vols:  London:  Hudson's 
Bay  Record  Society,  1959),  II,  pp.  277-281. 

2 

Elliott  Coues,  New  Light  on  the  Early  History  of  the  Greater  North 
west  (3  Vols;  New  York:  Francis  Harper,  1897),  I,  p.  282.  Returns  at 
Kamanistiquia  in  1806  showed  413  packs  from  Athabasca,  or  more  than  one- 
sixth  of  the  total  of  2,332  packs  from  twenty-two  districts  in  all.  For 
a  discussion  of  quality  of  northern  furs,  see  Innis,  pp,  3-4. 

^Rich,  p.  154.  ^Rich,  p.  277. 
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to  Lake  Athabasca  and  approximately  1350  miles  to  Lesser  Slave  Lake 
from  York  Factory,  while  the  Seal  River  route  from  Churchill  would  have 
been  approximately  600  miles,  or  less  than  half.  The  latter  suffered 
from  the  same  defect  as  the  Burntwood  River-Reindeer  Lake  route  that 
had  been  recommended  by  both  Turnor  and  Thompson;  hence,  despite  the 
fact  that  it  was  shorter,  it  was  not  chosen.  Provisions  were  extremely 
difficult  to  get  on  both  routes;  thus,  the  men  who  used  them  were  forced 
to  hunt  their  way  inland.  The  Hayes  River- Cumber land  House  route,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  established  provision  posts  all  along  where  the 
passing  trader  could  supply  his  brigade  with  pemmican.  It  assured, 
moreover,  access  to  open  water  in  the  spring.  This  could  not  be  said^ 
of  Churchill.  The  route  that  assured  speed  and  certainty,  then,  was 
chosen  ahead  of  those  whose  only  advantage  was  shorter  distance.^ 

The  first  full  and  accurate  description  of  the  route  from  York 

Factory  to  Lesser  Slave  Lake  by  a  fur  trader  from  that  lake  is  found 

2 

in  the  1817-1818  journal  of  John  Lee  Lewes.  A  brief  summary  is  given 
here.  Lewes  set  out  that  year  to  re-establ  ish  Fort  Waterloo  after  it 
had  been  destroyed  by  Northwesters.  Although  he  set  out  from  the  forks 
of  the  Red  River,  and  not  from  York  Fort  itself,  he  did  complete  the 
round  trip  to  the  post  on  the  Bay  the  following  summer;  :his  route  is 
therefore  not  difficult  to  piece  together. 

1Ibid.,  p.  281. 

2 

Hudson1 2 s  Bay  Company  Archives,  B.  115/a/l. 
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Lewes  started  up  the  Red  River  on  28  July  1817,  crossed  Lake 
Winnipeg  and  arrived  at  the  basin  of  the  Grand  Rapid  on  August  5.  Six 
days  later  he  arrived  at  Cumberland  House  via  Cedar  Lake  (Lac  Bourbon)'*', 
stocked  his  canoes  with  pemmican  and  set  off  again.  On  August  18  he 
reached  Amisk  Lake  (Beaver  Lake);  and  by  August  29  had  reached  Ile-a- la¬ 
crosse  House,  having  crossed  Pelican  Lake,  Lake  of  the  Woods,  Black 
Bear  Island  Lake  and  Knee  Lake.  The  last  two  are  nothing  more  than 
swellings  of  the  Churchill  (English  )  River  which  gives  its  name  to 
the  route  in  the  writings  of  the  fur  traders. 

Delayed  at  Ile-a- la-Crosse  until  September  21  by  a  side  trip  to 

Lake  Athabasca  where  he  demanded  restitution  for  stolen  property,  Lewes 

once  again  embarked  for  Lesser  Slave  Lake.  The  shallow  Beaver  River 

was  particularly  low  in  1817;  the  problem  that  he  encountered  at  the 

Pretty  Hill,  very  near  the  point  at  which  the  Moose  Portage  from  the 

2 

Saskatchewan  met  the  Beaver  River  ,  illustrates  one  of  the  two  most 
serious  disadvantages  presented  by  this  route.  Lewes  found  upon 
reaching  the  Pretty  Hill,  the  greater  portion  of  his  goods  dumped 
beside  the  river.  His  men,  finding  the  river  so  shallow  that  it  damaged 
their  canoes  with  its  stumps  and  rocks,  lightened  their  loads  by  adding 
two  canoes  to  the  fleet  and  redistributing  the  cargo.  Meeting  with  little 


Many  names  of  lakes  and  rivers  have  been  changed.  To  avoid  confusion, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  the  names  used  by  the  fur  traders,  unless 
otherwise  indicated  the  names  used  in  the  text  will  be  the  modern  ones, 
followed  by  the  original  in  parentheses. 

2 

A  pemmican  route  used  by  both  Hudson’s  Bay  and  North  West  Companies 
from  Ft.  George  on  the  Saskatchewan  through  Moosehills  Lake,  Kehiwin 
Creek,  Bangs  Lake  and  Moose  Lake.  ( 
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success,  they  had  given  up  in  disgust  and  gone  on  with  no  more  than  five 

pieces  per  canoe.3 4  The  lack  of  foresight  in  not  having  enough  extra 

canoes  on  hand  then  forced  Lewes  to  winter  at  Lac  La  Biche  (Red  Deers 

Lake) ,  for  by  the  time  he  had  transported  all  the  goods  over  the  portage 

to  the  lake,  the  ice  had  set  fast  in  the  rivers.  He  reached  his  quarters 

on  Lac  La  Biche  on  October  15  but  it  was  January  1818  before  his  goods 

had  been  made  safe  and  a  comfortable  winter  residence  established. 

On  13  January  1818  Lewes  set  out  for  the  Athabasca  River  (Grand  River, 

Elk  River)  and  ascended  it  until  he  reached  the  house  built  by  his  men 

near  the  entrance  of  the  Lesser  Slave  River.  There  he  remained  until 

March  8.  On  that  day  he  set  out  overland  for  Lesser  Slave  Lake,  break- 

2 

fasted  the  next  morning  "at  the  Old  Fort"  at  the  east  end  of  the  lake, 
and  on  March  10  at  Shaw's  Point.  He  was  now  only  nine  miles  from  his 
goal  at  the  west  end  of  the  lake;  at  5:00  P.M.  he  encamped  with  two  men 
"a  little  to  the  south  of  the  NWt.  Fort,  not  wishing  to  sleep  in  their 

3 

Fort."  On  10  March  1818,  then,  Lewes  finally  arrived  at  the  place  he 

should  have  reached  in  October  of  the  previous  year. 

The  whole  trip  from  York  Factory  to  Lesser  Slave  Lake  took  Lewes 

4 

ninety-six  days,  exclusive  of  side  trips  and  stopovers.  This  period 

3B.  115/a/l.  Oct.  4,1817.  A  "piece"  was  a  ninety-pound  pack  of  trade 
goods,  provisions,  or  furs.  A  North  canoe,  of  the  type  commonly  used 
inland  anywhere  west  of  Ft.  William,  usually  carried  twenty-five  pieces 
where  the  waters  were  of  sufficient  depth.  See  Frederick  Merk,  Fur  Trade 
and  Empire  (Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press,  1931),  pp.  345-46. (H.  B, C.  Arch.) 

2 Ibid..  March  9,  1818.  3 Ibid.,  March  10,  1818. 

4 Ibid.,  July  28,  1817  to  May  31,  1818.  Also  H.B. C,  Arch,  B.  115/a/2, 

June  1  to  June  30. 
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of  time  seems  to  have  been  lengthened  unnecessarily  by  Lewes*  weakness 

in  command  because  his  successor,  William  Connolly,  made  the  very  same 

trip  in  1822  in  sixty-six  days,  having  left  York  Fort  on  July  19,  and 

arrived  at  Lesser  Slave  Lake  post  on  September  23,  True,  the  wind 

factor  must  be  considered,  for  a  strong  wind  could  cause  the  men  to 

"degrade"'*"  lest  their  canoes  be  swamped  or  damaged  by  the  waves,  but 

that  accounted  for  approximately  the  same  number  of  days  in  each  trip. 

In  any  case,  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  year  had  to  be  set  aside  for  a 

one  way  journey  to  York  Fort  by  the  Lesser  Slave  Lake  Brigade. 

The  route  was  a  grueling  one,  with  two  sections  in  particular 

presenting  unwelcome  challenges.  The  Beaver  River  has  already  been 

2 

mentioned  as  one  of  these.  Its  "shoalness"  often  resulted  in  the 
traders*  having  to  cover  more  distance  by  portages  than  by  river  travel, 
and  could  be  navigated  only  by  canoes,  never  by  boats.  The  second 
difficult  section  was  that  between  Oxford  House  and  York  Fort. 

According  to  Sir  John  Franklin* s  map  of  1819,  this  short  distance 
called  for  nineteen  portages,  while  the  950  miles  to  I le^.- la- Crosse 

3 

contained  a  total  of  sixty-one.  It  was  because  of  this  multitude  of 
rapids  at  the  east  end  of  the  route  that  Norway  House  became  the  supply 
depot  for  the  Athabasca  brigades.  Goods  were  stored  up  there  during  the 

^"Charles  M.  Gates,  Five  Fur  Traders  of  the  Northwest  (St.  Paul: 
Minnesota  Historical  Society,  1965),  p.  103n. 

2 

H.B.C.  Arch.  B.  115/e/4.  An  archaic  term  for  "shallowness"  in  common 
use  at  the  time. 

3 

Map  in  packet  at  back  of  Joseph  Burr  Tyrrell's  David  Thompson's 
Narrative  of  His  Exploration  in  Western  America,  1784-1812  (Toronto: 
Champlain  Society,  1916). 
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winter  so  that  there  would  be  no  delay  when  the  wintering  traders  arrived 
in  June  and  July.  It  was  also  because  of  this  multitude  of  rapids  that 
a  winter  road  was  cut  between  York  Fort  and  Oxford  House,  in  the  hope  that 
it  would  result  in  reduced  freight  charges,  particularly  on  goods  destined 
for  the  Red  River  Colony.  It  was  John  Lee  Lewes,  incidentally,  who  took 
over  the  direction  of  this  project  from  Colin  Robertson  in; 1830  and  worked 
at  it  for  five  years  before  it  was  abandoned.''" 

Rugged  as  it  was,  the  route  outlined  above  was  the  only  one  used  by 
Lesser  Slave  Lake  traders  for  the  first  ten  years  of  this  study.  It  was  , 

also,  the  only  one  used  by  both  Hudson* s  Bay  and  North  West  Company 

\ 

brigades  to  the  Athabasca  and  Columbia  -  that  is,  as  far  as  Ile-a-la- 

Crosse.  Here  a  supply  of  pemmican  was  maintained,  largely  through  the 

efforts  of  Carlton  House  which  sent  its  provisions  via  Green  Lake,  and 

Edmonton  House  which  used  the  Moose  Portage  to  the  Beaver  River.  Here 

the  brigades  replenished  their  stores  and  went  their  separate  ways.  They 

were  much  happier  using  the  beaten  path  than  striking  out  on  their  own. 

Once  the  route  became  established,  even  experienced  travellers  like 

Colin  Robertson  would  not  dare  venture  from  it  without  the  services  of 
2 

a  guide.  The  best  instance  of  this  is,  perhaps,  provided  by  an  . 
incident  which  took  place  in  the  fall  of  1818  when  John  Lee  Lewes  refused 
to  proceed  north  of  Cumberland  House  without  his  guide,  even  though  he 


1 

Isaac  Cowie,  The  Company  of  Adventurers  (Toronto:  William  Briggs, 
1913),  p.  135.  — 

2 

Rich,  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  II,  370. 
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had  covered  the  same  route  to  Lesser  Slave  Lake  on  at  least  two  previous 
occasions..  The  appointed  guide  for  the  Athabasca  Brigade,  Amable  St. 
Dennis,  refused  to  guide  Lewes'  canoes  without  extra  pay,  and  the  only 
other  available  guide  refused  to  work  for  Lewes.  Lewes  would  have 
returned  to  Cumberland  House,  even  though  he  knew  that  would  mean  the 
ruin  of  the  Lesser  Slave  Lake  trade,  for  as  he  said  at  the  time,  "We 
were  not  able  to  proceed  without  a  Pilot." ^  The  thought  of  losing  the 
Lesser  Slave  Lake  trade  ultimately  persuaded  the  second  guide  to  take 
up  his  duties  once  more. 

By  1825  all  this  was  changed.  By  then  George  Simpson  had  made  the 

trip  to  the  Columbia  via  Ile-a-la-Crosse  and  become  convinced  that  the 

plan  he  had  been  formulating  for  some  time  deserved  a  trial.  He  had, 

incidentally,  also  tried  for  some  time  to  substitute  the  Burntwood  River 

route  for  the  Hayes  (Hill)  River  route  because  of  the  many  rapids  on  the 

latter,  but  the  scarcity  of  provisions  on  the  former  finally  persuaded 

2 

him  to  give  it  up.  His  attempt  to  revise  the  other  end  of  the  journey, 
though  ,  was  more  successful,  and  proved  to  be  quite  beneficial  to  the 
trade  as  a  whole. 

In  essence,  Simpson's  plan  was  to  use  the  Saskatchewan  River  as  far 
west  as  Edmonton  House,  and  to  use  the  Athabasca  River  from  Fort 
Assiniboine  which  would  be  reached  by  an  eighty-mile  horse  portage.  The 
plan  would  affect  not  only  the  Lesser  Slave  Lake  brigades  but  also  those 


^H.B.C,  Arch.  B.  115/a/2.  August  24,  1818. 
2 

Rich,  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  II,  445. 
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destined  for  New  Caledonia,  as  well  as  all  the  transport  already  on  the 

North  Saskatchewan.  The  Columbia  Express,  too,  would  be  affected. 

Simpson  had  chosen  the  new  route  for  two  reasons.  First,  it  would 

obviate  the  necessity  of  using  the  difficult  Beaver  River,  and  thereby 

open  the  way  for  boats  to  replace  the  uneconomical  North  canoes.  Second, 

it  would  provide  safety  along  the  Saskatchewan.  The  hostile  Plains  tribes, 

chiefly  the  Blackfeet,  had  often  in  the  past  threatened  the  traders.  The 

combination  of  the  three  brigades  and  the  Columbia  Express  would  relieve 

2 

the  Company  of  the  necessity  of  providing  extra  men  for  safety  alone. 

Simpson  calculated  that  the  saving  to  the  Company  would  be  twelve  to 

fifteen  hundred  pounds  per  year,  since  he  felt  "the  difference  of 

Expence  between  Boat  and  Canoe  transport  is  at  a  fair  estimate  33  1/3 
3 

p  Cent."  The  plan  was  so  obviously  a  good  one  that  Simpson  had  it 

implemented  immediately;  Council  ratification  of  it  could  come  later. 

Thus,  in  the  summer  of  1825  only  forty-four  men  instead  of  seventy-nine 

4 

were  assigned  to  the  work  of  transporting  the  brigades  mentioned  here. 

The  main  effect  of  the  route  change  upon  Lesser  Slave  Lake  was  its 
inclusion  the  following  year  in  the  Saskatchewan  Department.* * 3  Simpson 
felt  that  since  it  now  would  be  supplied  from  Edmonton,  the  headquarters 
of  the  Saskatchewan  Department,  the  only  way  "to  prevent  the  chance  of 


^The  Columbia  Express  was  the  H.B.C.  mail  canoe  which  made  annual 
trips  between  the  Columbia  River  and  York  Factory. 

^Merk,  p.  27. 

3 Ibid.,  pp.  149-50.  *Ibid. .  p.  27 

3The  word  "department"  is  occasionally  used  for  "district". 
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misunderstandings  between  the  Gentn  of  these  neighbouring  Districts.  .  . 

was  to  dissolve  the  Lesser  Slave  Lake  District.  The  journey  from  York 

Fort  was,  on  the  whole,  not  much  improved  by  the  new  route.  True,  the 

steady  flow  of  complaints  about  the  Beaver  River  came  to  a  sudden  stop. 

Chief  Factor  John  Clarke,  the  first  Lesser  Slave  Lake  trader  to  use  the 

new  route,  could  instead  describe  the  journey  west  of  Cumberland  House  as 

2 

"nothing  worth  mentioning."  At  Edmonton  House,  however,  the  trouble 
started. 

There  are  two  detailed  accounts  of  the  journey  from  Edmonton  to 

Lesser  Slave  Lake  by  way  of  the  Fort  Assiniboine  detour,  the  first  dated 

1825  and  the  second  1831.  Both  support  the  view  that  Simpson' &  hopes  for 

the  new  route  were  unrealistic  and  overly  optimistic.  The  saving  in 

time  in  particular  did  not  materialize.  Simpson  had  calculated  that  the 

trip  from  Edmonton  to  Fort  Assiniboine  would  take  the  loaded  horse 

3 

brigades  three  or  four  days  since  he  himself  had  done  it  in  two.  Both 

4 

Clarke  and  Linton  found  this  portion  took  seven  or  eight  days.  Similarly, 
Simpson  had  calculated  the  Fort  Assiniboine-Lesser  Slave  Lake  leg  of  the 
journey  by  boat  would  take  four  or  five  days.  In  practice,  this  also 
took  seven  or  eight  days.  A  trip  that  Simpson  had  visualized  as  taking 
seven  or  eight  days  in  all  actually  took  fifteen  or  sixteen  days.  As  a 
result  of  this  increase  in  travelling  time,  Clarke's  aggregate  in  1825 

1Ibid, ,  p.  28  2H.B.C.  Arch.  B.  115/a/7,  Sept.  19,  1825 

~^Ibid. ,  pp.  148-49. 

4H.B.C.  Arch.  B.  115/a/7,  Sept.  25  -  Oct..  9,  1825;  B.  115/a/9, 

Sept.  14  -  Sept.  29,  1830. 
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by  the  new  route  was  seventy-five  days,  or  nine  days  more  than  it  had 

taken  Connolly  by  the  old  Beaver  River  route  in  1822.^  The  main  reason 

for  Simpson* s  miscalculation  lies  in  the  difference  between  travelling 

time  for  a  loaded  brigade  and  a  light  one  -  particularly  if  that  light 

one  was  directed  by  Simpson  himself.  His  speed  on  cross-country  jaunts 

2 

is  proverbial.  The  horse  road  through  the  bush  over  the  eighty  miles 

3 

to  Fort  Assiniboine  proved  a  greater  trial  for  loaded  horses  than 
predicted,  and  the  construction  of  rafts  for  crossing  the  Sturgeon, 

Pembina  and  Paddle  Rivers  took  added  time.  By  the  time  some  seventy 
pieces  of  goods  and  thirty-four  horses  had  been  guided  across  these 
streams,  considerably  more  time  had  elapsed  than  the  Little  Emperor  and 
his  aides  had  required. 

Not  only  did  the  new  route  take  more  time,  but  also  more  men  than 
Simpson  had  planned.  Instead  of  using  the  York  boats  from  Fort  Assiniboine 
down  the  Athabasca,  Clarke  admits  having  used  boats  "of  Columbia  make"^. 

They  were  an  improvement  over  the  canoes  hitherto  employed,  for  they 
carried  fifty  pieces  instead  of  twenty-five,  and  required  the  same  number 
of  men  -  eight.  They  did  not,  however,  match  the  efficiency  of  the  York 
boats,  which  could  carry  sixty  pieces  with  ease  and  required  only  seven 
men.  Simpson  was  enraged  when  he  first  noticed  their  use.  When  he  further 

^H.B.C.  Arch.  B.  115/a/7,  July  21  -  Oct.  9,  1825. 

2 

His  celebrated  journey  from  Hudson* s  Bay  to  the  Pacific  in  1824  took 
only  84  days.  This  was  20  days  less  than  any  preceding  craft  had  required. 
Merk,  p.  64. 

3 

Joseph  Cardinal,  a  Lesser  Slave  Lake  Freeman,  had  cut  the  road  at 
Simpson* s  request  which  was  made  in  September,  1824. 

5 Ibid.,  Sept.  31,  1825. 


4H.B.C.  Arch.  B.  115/a/7,  Sept.  25,  1825. 
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discovered  that  the  men  were  carrying  only  thirty-five  pieces  in  them, 

he  vowed  immediately  to  remedy  "this  evil"^  before  he  departed  again  for 

his  headquarters  in  Lachine.  The  only  aspect  of  the  plan  that  seems  to 

have  worked  smoothly  was  that  which  concerned  the  horses.  They  were  kept 

at  Fort  Assiniboine  "where  they  ,  .  .  /were/  safe  from  Thieves  and  where 

Hay  .  .  .  /could/  be  had  in  abundance  and  with  little  trouble."2  The 

initial  price  of  a  horse  when  traded  from  the  Indians  was  only  eight  to 

3 

ten  shillings,  or  roughly/  half  the  value  of  one  beaver  pelt;  and  after 

the  first  stock  was  provided  the  Company  could  rear  as  many  as  required. 

If  the  Lesser  Slave  Lake  trade  stood  to  gain  very  little  from  the 

new  route,  nothing  much  was  lost.  In  1826,  the  year  after  the  Fort 

Assiniboine  route  came  into  use.  Lesser  Slave  Lake  was  asked  to  cut 

its  production  by  one-half  in-order  to  conserve  the  supply  of  furs  there, 

and  the  district  remained  under  that  restriction  for  the  remainder  of 

4 

the  period  under  study  here.  The  safe,  reliable  Athabasca  River  was 
unquestionably  a  boon  to  the  Columbia  trade;  and  the  economy  resulting 
from  the  combination  of  brigades  made  possible  by  the  new  route  more  than 
outweighed  any  inconvenience  suffered  by  one  district.  The  Company  as  a 
whole  found  the  new  route  a  definite  improvement. 

It  was  not  until  1878,  when  the  Lesser  Slave  Lake  supply  route  took 


Hlerk,  p.  38.  2 Ibid. .  p.  28. 

3 Ibid.,  p.  38.  4Ibid.»  pp.  26-27. 

4 

Simpson  said  of  it:  "The  Athabasca  River  is  one  of  the  finest  streams 
I  have  seen  in  the  Country,  the  current  strong  and  steady  with  few  rapids 
except  at  the  Upper  parts  and  navigable  by  Boats  of  the  largest  size." 
Merk,  p.  27. 
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on  the  greatest  significance  in  its  history,  having  been  selected  as  the 
supply  route  for  the  Peace  River  and  New  Caledonia  brigades,  that  the  most 
direct  route  of  all  was  finally  settled  upon.  From  then  on  the  ninety- 
six  mile  overland  portage  from  Edmonton  to  Athabasca  Landing'  replaced  the 
eighty  mile  portage  to  Fort  Assiniboine;  and  though  it  was  sixteen  miles 
longer,  it  had  only  one  river  to  cross,  and  was  in  general  an  easier  one 
to  make.  The  journey  then  took  approximately  eight  days."*- 

Considering  all  the  experimentation  that  had  been  necessary  during 

the  nineteenth  century  before  the  "discovery1"  of  this  final  direct  route 

was  possible,  one  is  led  to  expect  that  the  journey  in  the  beginning  of 

the  century  must  have  taken  at  least  fifteen  days.  It  is  therefore 

surprising,  and  perhaps  slightly  ironic,  to  read  a  remark  in  the  1820 

annual  report  made  by  John  Lee  Lewes  concerning  this  matter.  It  reads: 

"The  distance  from  Slave  Lake  to  Edmonton  is  8  days  (winter's  march) 

2 

.  .  ."  It  may  seem  strange  that  the  express  route  used  by  the  earliest 
traders,  and  the  one  finally  chosen  by  settlers,  fortune-seekers  and  the 
railroad  should  have  been  shunned  so  long  by  the  fur  traders.  There  can 
be  no  question  that  the  interests  of  the  Lesser  Slave  Lake  trade  were 
sacrificed  temporarily  for  the  larger  ones  of  the  Company  as  a  whole, 
and  understandably  so,  for  the  former  were  at  that  time  negligible.  When 
the  route  became  important  for  more  than  Lesser  Slave  Lake  traders  alone, 
the  problem  was  given  more  attention,  and  a  satisfactory  solution  found. 

^Brick,  Alberta  Historical  Review,  III,  Spring,  1955,  p.7. 

^H,B.C.  Arch.  B.  115/e/l,  Annual  Report,  1820. 
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CHAPTER  II 


THE  LOCATION  OF  POSTS 

Between  1799  and  1820  the  region  around  Lesser  Slave  Lake  and  River 
saw  the  establishment  of  seven  fur  trading  posts.  Three  of  these  were 
built  by  the  North  West  Company,  three  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and 
one  by  the  XY  traders.  Because  of  incomplete  records  the  precise 
location  of  two  of  the  seven  is  not  completely  clear  but  their  general 
position  is  known.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  designate  the 
geographic  location;of all  the  posts  as  accurately  as  possible,  and  also, 
since  it  was  a  matter  of  some  contention,  to  discuss  the  place  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  posts  in  the  administrative  structure  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company. 

The  first  post  in  the  area,  or  at  least  the  first  post  whose  date  of 
construction  is  known,  owed  its  existence  to  David  Thompson,  the  North 
West  Company  surveyor,  upon  whose  orders  it  was  built.  An  entry  on  1 
May  1799  in  Thompson's  journal,  made  while  he  was  on  the  Athabasca  River 
at  the  mouth  of  the  La  Biche  (Red  Deer)  River,  includes  directions  to 
one  Francois  Decoigne,  at  that  time  a  clerk  for  the  North  West  Company, 
to  build  at  the  mouth  of  the  "Slave  Indian  River. The  order  was 
carried  out  within  the  next  five  months,  for  an  entry  in  Peter  Fidler's 

^Coues,  New  Light  . _ .  .  ,  I,  279-80.  The  post  is  marked  "N.W.  C.  I", 

Figure  1. 
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1.  Fur  Trade  Fosts  Established  In  the 
Le9ser  Slave  LaKe  Region,  1799-1820. 


. 
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Journal  for  6  October  1799  reads: 

The  Canadian  master  here  sent  away  five  canoes  to  erect  a  House 
at  the  Mouth  of  the  Slave  Indian  River  -  about  9  days  journey 
from  here  where  nearly^all  the  Ottaways  which  is  11  and  5 
Bungees  are  to  winter. 

Fidler  later  confirmed  the  location  of  the  post.  His  entry  for  31 
January  1800  described  it  as  "on  a  steep  bank  on  the  north  side  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Slave  River  -  built  last  October  -  Decoigyne  /.sic/  Master," 
Because  of  the  location  of  this  first  post  the  North  West  Company  seems 
to  have  referred  to  this  and  all  subsequent  posts  in  the  Lesser  Slave 

3 

Lake  and  River  region  as  "Athabasca  River."  The  names  of  the  masters 

in  charge  of  the  posts  of  the  opposition  when  mentioned  by  Hudson* s  Bay 

Company  traders  also  correspond  consistently  with  those  listed  as  being 

in  charge  of  "Athabasca  River"  in  North  West  Company  records. 

Although  the  North  West  Company  was  then  the  first  to  establish  a 

post  in  the  Lesser  Slave  Lake  region,  if  Peter  Fidler  had  had  his  way  the 

Hudson* s  Bay  Company  would  have  proper  claim  to  that  honor..  He  wintered 

in  the  year  1799-1800  at  his  newly  constructed  post  on  Lac  la  Biche, 

4 

christened  "Greenwich  House"  on  November  12.  On  the  morning  of  October 
6,  the  day  the  Canadian  master  set  out  to  build  at  the  mouth  of  the 
"Slave  Indian  River"  Fidler  noted  that  he  and  his  men  would  have 
accompanied  the  Canadians  to  establish  an  opposition  post  had  it  not  been 
for  the  lack  of  provisions,  and  the  disobedience  of  his  men.  Two  days 

1H. B. C«  Arch.  B.  104/a/l,  Oct.  6,1799. 

2 

Ibid. ,  Jan.  31,  1800.  Opposite  the  present  site  of  Smith,  Alberta, 
formerly  called  Mirror  Landing. 

3 

W.S.  Wallace  (ed.)  Documents  Relating  to  the  Northwest  Company  (Toronto: 
Champlain  Society,  1934),  pp.  254,  269,  and  270. 

4H.B.C.  Arch.  B.  .. 1047^/1, vNoV.,  22.,.  .1799. 
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later  he  implored  his  men  again  but  was  sworn  at  by  his  canoeman.  He 
then  apparently  gave  up  the  attempt  but  it  is  clear  that,  had  he  succeeded, 
Lesser  Slave  Lake  region  could  claim  the  first  Hudson's  Bay  post  in  the 
Athabasca  District.  As  it  stands,  that  honor  must  belong  to  Greenwich 
House  on  Lac  la  Biche.* * 3 

Since  Fidler's  remark  about  this  incident  reflects  a  general  concern 
for  the  Company's  welfare  and  may  in  part  explain  the  reason  for  its 

ineffectiveness  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  it  is  worth 

1 

including  here.  Having  expressed  the  desire  to  set  up  the  opposition 

post  beside  the  Canadians,  Fidler  continued: 

.  .  .  but  we  had  neither  stores  nor  provisions  fit  for  the 
undertaking  nor  indeed  would  the  men  agree  to  go  there  - 
of  late  they  have  become  nearly  their  own  masters  and  unless 
different  steps  be  taken  with  them  it  will  be  a  great  loss  to 
your  Honours  -  as  they  nearly  already  will  go  only  to  such 
places  as  they  think  Proper  -  that  is  to  the  Saskatchewan 
River  -  and  to  any  place  where  the  living  is  mostly  Fish  they 
will  not  go  to  -  and  those  places  in  general  the  best  furs 
are  to  be  got  from  -  occasioned  in  my  opinion  solely ^by  those 
at  the  Head  of  Your  Honour's  affairs  in  this  Country  -  the 
above  has  been  the  principal  reason  why  the  Athapascow  country 
has  not  been  settled  by  any  of  your  Honours  Servants  these  few 
years  back  -  on  account  of  the  men  being  very  nearly  their  own 
masters  -  which  highly  calls  for  a  speedy  alteration  to  the 
great  benefit  ^f  Your  Honours  Employ  on  the  York  Inland 
Establishment. 

From  this  first  post  in  the  Lesser  Slave  Lake  region  the  North  West 
Company  gradually  moved  further  up  the  Lesser  Slave  River  and  Lake  system  and 


^Infra,  p.  42. 

2 

Emphasis  mine.  Fidler  refers  here  to  the  governors  at  York  and 
Churchill  mentioned  in  Chapter  I.  See  page  4. 

3H.B.C.  Arch.  B.  104/a/l,  Oct.  6,  1799. 
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by  1802  had  established  posts  at  both  the  east  and  west  ends  of  the  lake. 

The  first  one  encountered  by  David  Thompson  was  at  the  west  end  of  "Little 
Slave  Lake",  set  by  him  in  latitude  55°32*36"  N.  Coues  found  evidence 
to  this  effect  on  a  loose  leaf  paper  amongst  Thompsons  papers,  entitled 
"Journey  to  West  End  of  Little  Slave  Lake",  running  from  November  5  to 
November  9,  1802.^  He  noted  that  Thompson  met  here  a  Mr.  Jarvis,  Tom 

v  2 

Grey,  and  Le  Ramme.  It  is  this  post  at  the  west  end  of  the  lake  that 

was  to  become  the  principal  fur  trade  post  in  the  Lesser  Slave  Lake 

region,  first  for  the  North  West  Company,  and,  after  the  coalition,  for 

the  Hudson* s  Bay  Company.  After  all  other  posts  had  been  abandoned, 

this  was  the  one  that  remained.  It  is  to  this  day  designated  as 

3 

"H.B.C.  Reserve"  on  Dominion  Land  Survey  maps.  Twenty-three  acres  of 
land  included  in  the  reserve  lie  immediately  east  of  Bishop  Grouard*s 
St.  Bernard  Mission.  The  site  contains  no  evidence  of  the  buildings  that 
once  were  there;  the  land  is  unused  except  for  a  water  reservoir  and 
sewage  lagoon  built  for  the  Northland  School  Division  in  1963. 

No  evidence  has  come  to  light  that  would  establish  firmly  the  identity 
of  the  founder  of  this  post  at  the  west  end  of  the  lake  (marked  N.W. C.  Ill, 
Figure  1)  but  Angus  Shaw  certainly  deserves  consideration.  The  point  of 
land  some  nine  miles  east  of  the  post  was  .known  as  "Shaw*s  Point"  as  early  as 

^Coues,  New  Light  .  ,  .,  II,  583^84. 

2 Ibid. , 

3 

A. C*  Talbot,  Surveyor,  Dominion  Land  Survey  Map.  (Ottawa;  Department 
of  the  Interior,  1902).  See  also  Provincial  Planning  Board  Map  of  Grouard, 
No.  1,  Government  of  Alberta,  1964. 
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1802,  because  David  Thompson  uses  the  name.  Furthermore,  Shaw  was  active 

2 

in  this  area  of  Alberta.  In  1789  he  established  a  post  on  Lac  la  Biche; 

3 

he  founded  the  post  on  Moose  Lake  (Lac  d^rignal)  the  same  year.  In 

1792,  he  founded  Ft.  George  on  the  Saskatchewan,  and  in  1794,  assisted 

4 

by  Duncan  McGillivray,  established  Ft.  Augustus.  In  1799  he  was  the 
proprietor  of  the  Upper  English  River  district”*  and  would  thus  have  had 
an  excellent  opporunity  to  exercise  his  propensity  for  post-founding  in 
the  nearby  Lesser  Slave  Lake  area.  It  seems  quite  probable  then,  that 
Shaw  did  establish  what  was  to  become  the  most  important  fur -trade  post 
in  the  region.  It  is  otherwise  very  difficult  to  account  for  the  point 
of  land  being  named  in  his  honor. ^ 

In  1802,  this  post  was  apparently  not  the  principal  North  West 
establishment.  Coues  discovered  by  comparing  two  journals  of  the  same 
journey,  both  written  by  Thompson,  that  in  December  of  the  same  year  the 
latter  had  crossed  Smoky  River,  gone  up  Heart  Brook  and  arrived  at  the 
wes_t  end  of  Lesser  Slave  Lake  on  December  16.  Thereupon  he  "went  directly 
to  Blondin*s  House  at  2  p.m. ;  found  Bat.  Paul  there. There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  same  establishment  is  referred  to.  On  December  19,  he 


^Coues,  New  Light  .  .  . .  II,  584. 

^Tyrrell,  p.  lxxviii,  ^Ibid. ,  pp.  lxviii  and  432. 

^E.E.  Rich  (ed.),  Simpson*s  Athabasca  Journal  (London:  Hudson  Bay 
Record  Society,  1938),  p.  465. 

^Wallace,  Documents  .  .  . ,  p.  497. 

£ 

It  was  definitely  not  named  after  "a  H.B.C.  factor  eighty  or  ninety 
years  ago"  as  MacGregor  wrote  in  1952.  See  his  Land  of  Twelve-Foot  Davis, 
p.  330.  The  use  of  the  name  had  pre-dated  that  by  more  than  half  a  century 

^ Coues.  New  Light..  ,  .,  II,  583-84.  Coues  can  find  no  first  name  for 
Blondin.  Perhaps  it  is  the  same  Pierre  Blondih  who  served  as  a  guide  for 
the  Athabasca  Brigade  in  1806.  See  Wallace,  Documents  .  «  , ,  p.  219. 
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"reached  N.W.  Co.  house,  near  exit  of  Little  Slave  R.  _/east  end/  and 

stayed  till  Dec.  22nd.  with  Mr.  John  McGillivray,  Mr.  McIntosh  and 

Jarvis;  whence  it  would  appear  that  this  was  the  principal  N.W.  Co. 

house,  and  Blondin* s  an  outpost  at  the  other  end  of  the  lake."’*’  The 

reasoning  followed  by  Coues  would  seem  to  be  that  because  a  trader  of  the 

stature  of  John  McGillivray  was  at  the  east  end  establishment  it  would 

necessarily  be  the  main  one  of  the  three.  Support  for  this  theory 

is  gained  from  the  fact  that  McGillivray  was  listed  in  1802  as  a  Partner 

2 

of  the  North  West  Company,  while  none  of  the  others  were;  later,  from 
1806  to  1809,  he  was  the  "Prop."  (i.e.  proprietor)  of  the  Athabasca  River 
/i.e.  Lesser  Slave  Lake  and  River/  establishment.3 

The  exact  location  of  this  east  end  post  (marked  N.W. C.  Ill,  Figure  1) 
was  not  given  by  either  of  the  surveyors,  Thompson  or  Fidler,  but 

4 

Thompson1 s  map  placed  it  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  due  south  of  Dog  Island. 
References  to  it  are  rarely:' in  anything  more  than  vague  terms.  In  fact, 
the  only  specific  activity  mentioned  in  the  pertinent  journals  is  a 
letter-writing  session  that  David  Thompson  put  in  there.  He  wrote  letters 
to  "W.  McGillivray,  McTavish,  Hughes,  McGillis,  and  Robert  Henry;  also  to 
Decoigne  and  Sandy  Flett,  for  porcupine  quills,  no  doubt  to  adorn  his  young 
wife." 3 

Yet  another  post  whose  date  of  construction  cannot  be  firmly  determined 


■*"  Coues, 
3Ibid., 
3 Coues, 


New  Light 

p.  219. 
New  Light 


2 

pp.  583-84.  Wallace,  Documents  ,  .  , ,  p.209. 

4 

Tyrrell,  Thompson's  Map  in  Appendix. 

p.  584. 
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was  encountered  by  Thompson  on  his  traverse  of  Lesser  Slave  Lake  from 
west  to  east  in  December  of  1802.  Coues  reports:  "Dec.  17th,  he  started 
for  E,  end  of  the  lake;  crossed  to  S.  side  at  Shaw's  point;  camped  at  a 
place  deserted  by  the  X.Y.  Co."^  Whether  or  not  any  buildings  had  been 
erected  it  is  impossible  to  say  with  certainty,  but  some  kind  of  shelter 
there  must  have  been  to  tempt  him  to  put  up  there  in  the  dead  of  winter. 

If  there  were  no  buildings  at  all  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  he  would 
know  that  it  had  indeed  been  an  "XY  place". 

All  three  North  West  Company  posts  carried  on  operations  until  1815* 
for  they  all  played  a  part  in  the  struggle  between  the  North  West  Company 
and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  after  the  latter  invaded  the  area  in  the  fall 
of  1815.  It  was  Francois  Decoigne,  the  same  man  who  had  established  the 
first  North  West  post  here,  who  now  set  up  the  first  post  for  the  men  from 
the  Bay.  Unfortunately  neither  he  nor  John  Clarke,  his  immediate  superior, 
kept  a  journal  of  this  first  year  of  the  campaign  to  capture  the  Athabasca, 
so  many  details  are  missing.  All  that  is  certain  is  that  Decoigne 

2 

brought  with  him  two  interpreters  named  John  Lee  Lewes  and  the  Pigeon, 

and  that  on  2  December  1816  Decoigne  and  his  men  were  taken  prisoner, 

3 

their  goods  seized,  and  their  fort  partially  destroyed  by  fire. 

4 

The  location  of  this  first  Hudson's  Bay  post,  named  Fort  Waterloo, 


1  lb  id . 


2 


See  Chapter  V  for  character  sketches. 


O 

Alice  Johnson,  "Hudson's  Bay  Company's  Post  on  Lesser  Slave  Lake" 
(unpublished  notes  prepared  by  the  archivist  for  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
London,  1963) ,  p.  1. 


4 


Probab ly 


named  in  honor  of  the  battle  the  previous  June. 
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is  uncertain  but  three  pieces  of  evidence  suggest  that  it  was  at  the  n  > 

east  end  of  the  lake.  Lewes  himself,  in  the  winter  of  1817-1818  while 

on  his  way  to  re-establish  Fort  Waterloo,  reached  the  east  end  of  the 

1 

lake  and  had  "breakfast  at  the  Old  Fort."  It  is  unlikely  that  he  would 
have  taken  breakfast  at  the  house  of  the  North  West  Company  at  this  stage 
of  the  battle.  Secondly,  when  to  recover  the  stolen  goods,  he  approached 
Alexander  Stewart,  the  trader  in  charge  of  the  North  West  Company  post 
at  the  west  end  of  the  lake,  he  encamped  below  the  North  West  Fort,  not 
wanting  to  be  within  their  gates.  He  made  no  mention  of  using  an  old 
Hudson's  Bay  fort,  which  he  doubtless  would  have  done  had  one  been  nearby. 
Finally,  Connolly  mentioned  stopping  in  1822  at  the  east  end  fort,  near 

3 

a  small  horseshoe  lake.  This  would  place  the  post  on  the  small  unnamed 
lake  just  off  the  north  shore  of  Lesser  Slave  Lake,  at  the  eastern  end. 

The  small  lake  is  just  south  of  a  direct  line  between  Dog  Island  and 
Muskeg  Lake.  (See  H.B.C.  I,  Figure  1)  It  seems  f airily  certain  that 
this  was  the  location  of  the  original  Fort  Waterloo  that  was  partially 
destroyed  by  fire  by  the  North  West  Company. 

For  one  reason  or  another  very  little  evidence  of  either  company's 
buildings  at  the  east  end  remained  as  little  as  ten  years  later.  At 
least  whatever  was  left  must  have  been  of  little  value  for  nothing  there 

^H.B.C,  Arch.  B.  115/a/l,  March  9,  1818. *  3 Ibid. 

3H.B.C.  Arch.  B.  115/e/3,  Annual  Report,  1822 
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was  adequate  to  serve  as  either  a  storage  shelter  or  temporary  residence. 

In  1825  Chief  Factor  John  Clarke  sent  his  men  to  build  "a  small  Hangar 

1 

for  the  Property"  at  the  east  end  of  the  lake,  and  in  the  following  year 

two  men  were  sent  to  the  same  place  "to  saw  Floor ing  lay  it  and  build  a 

chimney  in  the  small  House  erected  there  in  the  Fall  as  a  temporary 

2 

residence  in  the  Spring,"  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  of  the  two 
previous  establishments  at  this  end  of  the  lake  not  one  building  was  of 
sturdy  enough  construction  to  serve  at  least  as  a  storage  shelter.  Probably 
the  natives  had  used  the  deserted  buildings  for  firewood.  This  was 
certainly  not  uncommon,  Thompson* s  comments  on  the  problem  may  be 
enlightening.  Referring  to  the  ruins  of  Ft,  Augustus  he  says:  "It  is 
a  strange  fact  that  of  all  pine  log  buildings  they  are  in  ruins  a  few 
months  after  they  cease  to  be  inhabited,  however  dry  the  ground  and  the 
climate."^ 

The  first  clash  between  the  two  companies  thus  took  place  at  the  east 
end  of  the  lake.  When  the  Hudson* s  Bay  post  here  was  partially  destroyed 
in  1816,  the  Company  decided  to  re-establish  Fort  Waterloo  at  the  other 
end  of  the  lake,  because  by  then  the  Northwesters  had  made  the  west  end 
their  principal  post.  It  was  here  that  Alexander  Stewart  wintered  from 
that  year  forward.  An  unforeseen  delay  in  the  re-establishment,  however, 
resulted  in  another  preliminary  skirmish  at  the  confluence  of  the  Lesser 
Slave  and  Athabasca  Rivers.  The  main  bout,  when  it  came,  was  staged  at 


■'■H.B.C.  Arch.  B.  115/a/7,  Oct.  24,  1825. 

t 

2H.B.C.  Arch.  B.  115/a/7,  Feb.  24,  1826. 
^Tyrrell,  p.  433. 
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the  west  end. 

This  preliminary  skirmish  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lesser  Slave  River  came 

about  because  of  the  construction  of  a  second  Hudson’s  Bay  post  in  the 

region,  not  far  from  the  North  West  Company's  post  established  there  in 

1799.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  had  not  intended  to  set  up  a  post  there, 

but  the  lateness  of  the  season  caused  Lewes'  men  to  change  their  plans 

when  they  reached  that  point  in  October,  1817.  The  delay  experienced  by 

Lewes  on  account  of  the  shallow  Beaver  River  has  already  been  described;3 

it  was  while  he  was  setting  up  temporary  winter  quarters  at  Lac  la  Biche 

that  he  was  informed  by  letter  from  Sinclair  and  the  Pigeon  that  they 

had  been  stopped  by  the  ice  "a  little  below  the  Slave  Lake  River  -  where 

2 

they  .  .  .  built  a  Post  for  the  Winter."  The  exact  location  of  this 

post  cannot  be  established,  but  presumably  it  was  within  a  mile  of 

the  junction  of  the  Lesser  Slave  River  with  the  Athabasca,  "situated  in 
3 

a  valley"  within  easy  reach  of  the  North  West  Company  Post.  (H. B.C. 

II,  Figure  1).  Lewes  himself  did  not  arrive  at  this  "house  in  the  Grand 
4 

River"  until  21  January  1818.  The  establishment  was  used  for  routine 
trading  purposes  only  until  the  end  of  the  trading  season  then  in  progress, 
after  which  it  was  abandoned  and  used  mainly  as  a  stopping  place.3  It 
might  be  pointed  out,  too,  that  the  North  West  Company  post  here  was 

1Supra,  p.  <15. 1  2H.B.C.  Arch.  B.  115/a/l,  Nov.  29,1817. 

3 Ibid. ,  Apr.  6,  1818  4 Ibid,,  Jan.  21,  1818. 

3H.B.C.  Arch.  B.  115/a/2,  Jan.  21,  1819.  Lewes  stopped  "to  write  letters 

and  equip'  Mr.  James  Bird,  Jun.  and  one  of  my  men  to  start  for  the  plains 
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abandoned  in  the  same  year,  after  having  been  in  use  since  1799.  They 

were  doing  so  badly  in  the  way  of  both  furs  and  meat  that  on  8  March 

1818  they  moved,  literally  "lock,  stock  and  barrel",  to  the  west  end  of 

1 

the  lake. 

The  stage  was  now  all  but  set  for  the  struggle  between  the  two 
companies  at  the  west  end  of  Lesser  Slave  Lake.  The  task  of  constructing 
a  post  near  their  opposition  was  left  by  the  Hudson* s  Bay  Company  to 
William  Smith,  who  summered  at  the  lake  in  1818  while  Lewes  returned  to 
the  depot  with  the  winter's  catch.  Unfortunately  no  journal  of  this 
summer's  events  has  been  preserved.  The  summer  journal  was  usually  kept 
by  the  trader  himself  and  told  of  his  trip  to  the  Factory.  This  is  the 
case  for  the  summer  of  1818.  The  exceptions  to  this  general  rule  occurred 
when  the  man  left  in  charge  for  the  summer  was  requested  "to  keep  the 
journal  for  the  whole  year,  when  a  complete  account  of  the  year's  activities 
at  the  post  was  kept.  This  was  the  case  for  the  year  1819 - 1® 20 ,  when  Smith 
kept  the  entire  journal,  even  though  Lewes  was  in  charge  of  the  post. 

Had  this  taken  place  one  year  earlier  the  details  of  tthe  construction 
of  what  was  to  be  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  main  post  in  the  area  until 
the  coalition  would  be  available. 

The  site  of  the  re-established  Fort  Waterloo  was  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  Buffalo  Bay,  at  the  west  end  of  Lesser  Slave  Lake.  (H.B.C. 

Ill,  Figure  1).  Most  important,  it  was  very  near  :the  North  West  post, 


^H.B.C.  Arch.  B.  115/a/l,  March  8,  1818. 
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perhaps  as  near  as  two  hundred  yards  to  the  south.  When  Lewes  returned 

2 

to  Lesser  Slave  Lake  in  January,  1819,  he  found  the  main  building  in 
a  sufficiently  advanced  stage  to  allow  occupancy  but  still  incomplete. 

At  the  coalition  in  1821,  Fort  Waterloo  was  abandoned  in  favor  of  the 

3 

North  West  buildings  because  the  latter  were  somehow  "more  convenient." 

The  general  movement  of  the  posts  upstream  and  across  the  lake  is 

understandable,  for  as  one  area  was  depleted  in  furs  the  traders  naturally 

moved  on.  The  particular  location  of  the  last  two  posts  on  the  eastern 

shore  of  Buffalo  Bay  is  not  so  easy  to  justify.  From  the  standpoint  of 

the  food-getter  at  the  post,  be  it  the  gardener  or  the  fisherman,  the 

location  was  poor  indeed.  The  soil  was  disappointingly  unproductive, 

and  though  regular  attempts  were  made  to  grow  potatoes,  barley,  tomatoes 

onions  and  radishes,  the  returns  were  invariably  small  because  of  the 
4 

poor  soil.  Had  the  post  been  located  on  the  north  shore  of  Buffalo  Bay 
beside  the  mouth  of  the  Heart  River,  the  fur  traders  could  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  excellent  soil  there  to  provide  themselve  with  a  much- 
needed  stock  of  vegetables  for  the  lean  winter  ahead.  St.  Peter* s 


^Nowhere  is  the  exact  distance  stated,  but  traders  at  both  locations 
reported  Shaw* s  Point  to  be  nine  miles  to  the  east,  so  the  distance  between 
them  could  not  have  been  great.  Furthermore,  the  speed  with  which  letters 
were  exchanged  during  the  day  would  indicate  short  distance.  See  IL^Bj^C. 
Arch.  B.  115/a/2,  Nov.  20-21,  1818.  The  fact  that  lumber  and  stockades 
to  the  N.W. C.  fort  were  hauled  by  the  men  themselves,  rather  than  by  horses, 
after  Fort  Waterloo  was  abandoned,  also  indicates  short  distance.  See 
HTB.C.  Arch.  B.  115/a/5,  Apr.  11,  1822  and  H.B.C.  Arch.  B.  115/a/7,  Nov. 

3,  1825. 

2 

He  should  have  arrived  in  October  but  was  delayed  at  Lac  la  Biche 
See  H.B.C.  Arch.  B.  115/a/2,  October,  1818. 

3, 


H.B.C.  Arch.  B.  115/a/5,  Oct.  12,  1821. 
see  Figure  2. 


For  a  diagram  of  Ft.  Waterloo 


+H.B.C.  Arch.  B.  115/a/6,  May  15,  Oct.  3  and  Oct.  7,  1822. 
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1 

Anglican  Misson  was  later  established  there  for  that  reason.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  traders  at  Lesser  Slave  Lake  often  existed  for 
weeks  at  a  time  in  a  semi- starved  condition,  and  that  the  traders  at 
nearby  Dunvegan  were  successfully  using  agricultural  products  to 
supplement  their  supply  of  wild  game,  the  choice  seems  inexplicable. 

One  wonders  why  the  garden  at  least  was  not  kept  there.  The  fishing 
was  bad  on  the  east  shore,  too,  but  was  no  better  at  the  Heart  River 
mouth.  The  most  reliable  fishing  place  in  the  winter  was  Shaw's  Point, 
some  nine  miles  east  of  the  post.  This  was  awkward,  too,  because  it 
meant  daily  trips  throughout  the  winter  with  the  sledges,  drawn  either 
by  dogs  or  horses,  as  well  as  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  a 

3 

storage  house  at  the  fishing  place. 

The  defects  of  the  location  became  more  irksome  as  the  century 

advanced.  In  the  1880's,  as  the  Lesser  Slave  Lake  post  was  used  more 

and  more  as  a  storehouse  for  Peace  River  goods,  it  became  necessary  to 

4 

build  two  large  warehouses  near  the  mouth  of  the  Heart  River.  This 
further  necessitated  a  constant  watch  being  kept  over  the  valuable  goods 
stored  there. ^  With  the  beginning  of  settlement,  too,  the  north  shore 


^Church  Missonary  Society,  Extracts  of  Annual  Letters,  1887-88,  Part 
VI,  pp.  281-284.  From  the  Rev.  G.  Holmes*  Lesser  Slave  Lake,  Dec.  29,  1887. 
2 

Wallace,  Wintering  Partners  .  .  ..  p.  128. 

~^H.  B,  C»  Arch.  B.  115/a/6,  Nov.  14,  1822. 

Si. B.C,  Arch.  B.  115/e/13,  Inspection  Report,  1891. 

^Interview  with  Billy  Hamelin,  a  75-year-old  Grouard  resident.  He 
pointed  out  the  watchman's  house  that  still  stands  nearby.  The  last 
watchman  was  Emile  Gaucher. 
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Fir.  2.  Sketch  of  Fort  Waterloo,  Lesser  Slave  Lake,  1820-21, 

(H.B.C.  Arch.  B.  115/ e/2). 
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proved  more  attractive.  The  Annual  Inspection  Report  for  1891  hints  at 

dissatisfaction  with  the  site  then  occupied.  "Most  of  the  people  are 

now  building  on  the  north  side  of  Buffalo  Lake  as  being  better  suited 

for  settlement,  and  the  Post  may  in  a  few  years  have  to  be  removed 

there."'*'  The  Report  goes  on  to  explain  why  all  other  considerations  had, 

to  this  point,  been  thrust  aside:  "Up  to  the  present  the  site  has  been 

2 

a  central  one  for  the  trade."  It  follows  that  when  the  post  lost  that 
position  it  would  be  moved,  but  certainly  not  for  any  lesser  reason,  such 
as,  apparently,  scarcity  of  food.  The  only  time  that  the  post  was,  in 
fact,  moved  was  much  later,  in  1926,  when  commercial  interests  dictated 

3 

a  move  to  "a  more  convenient  location"  within  the  town  of  Grouard.  The 

post  was  by  then  declining  in  importance,  so  much  so  that  after  if  was 

4 

destroyed  by  fire  seven  years  later  it  was  never  rebuilt. 

The  geographic  location  of  the  posts  having  been  established,  there 
yet  remains  the  placing  of  one  whose  position  was  disputed  in  the 
organizational  structure  of  the  Hudson1 * 3 s  Bay  Company.  Ordinarily  this 
presented  no  problem  but  for  the  Lesser  Slave  Lake  post,  lying  as  it 
did  somewhere  in  the  wilds  between  Fort  Edmonton,  the  headquarters  of 
the  Saskatchewan  District,  and  Fort  Wedderburn,  the  headquarters  of  the 
Athabasca  District,  it  involved  conflicting  loyalties.  The  district  to 

1  2 

H.B. C.  Arch.  B.  115/3/13,  Inspection  Report,  1891.  Ibid. 

3Johnson,  "H.B.C.  Post  .  .  p.  ii.  Quoted  from  "Fur  Trade  Department 

Annual  Report  for  the  Year  Ending  31  May  1927." 

^Ibid. ,  Quoted  from  District  Managers*  Annual  Reports,  Outfit  263 
(1932-33) 
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which  it  belonged  was  changed  three  times  in  ten  years,  and  occasionally 
the  traders  of  the  area  were  not  certain  to  whom  they  were  to  be 
subordinate. 

There  should  have  been  no  doubt  that  it  was  in  the  Athabasca  District. 

Lesser  Slave  Lake  is  drained  by  the  Lesser  Slave  River  into  the  Athabasca 

River.  It  is  thus  in  the  Athabasca  watershed,  and  hence  should  have  been 

included  in  the  Athabasca  District.  The  confusion  which  beset  the 

traders  also  affects  Professor  Rich,  for  he  says  on  two  separate  occasions 

that  Nottingham  House  on  Lake  Athabasca  was  the  first  Hudson’s  Bay  Post 

in  the  Athabasca  region. ^  That  post  was  not  established  until  1802, 

Greenwich  House  on  Lac  la  Biche  was  established  by  Peter  Fidler  three 

2 

years  earlier,  in  October,  1799.  This  post  was  the  sister  post  of 

Lesser  Slave  Lake,  and  when  the  latter  had  its  own  district,  Greenwich 

House  was  included.  Rich  seems  to  consider  it  as  in  the  Saskatchewan 

District,  and  implies  that  its  establishment  meant  the  temporary 

3 

abandonment  of  the  Athabasca  campaign.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however, 

that  Fidler  thought  of  his  establishment  of  Greenwich  House  a  part  of 

4 

the  Athabasca  campaign.  After  apparently  excluding  the  Lesser  Slave 
Lake  posts  from  the  Athabasca  country.  Rich  seems  to  reverse  his  stand 
and  include  it.  When  commenting  on  Colin  Robertson's  returns  from 

^■Rich,  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  II,  219  and  277. 

2H.B.C.  Arch.  B.  104/a/l,  Oct.  6,  1799.  (Fidler' s  Journal.) 

3 

Rich,  Hudson' s  Bay  Company  .  .  . ,  II,  210. 

4 

Supra,  p.  28. 
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Athabasca  in  1819,  he  writes: 

From  Great  Slave  Lake  few  furs  were  got,  but  by  the  end  of  the 
season  Athabaska  had  produced  forty  packs,  and  the  posts  at  St. 

Mary's  and  Colville  House  in  Peace^River  had  played  their  part 
in  this,  as  had  Lesser  Slave  Lake. 

There  was  no  confusion  in  the  minds  of  the  Committee  in  London  on  the 

subject.  They  considered  the  establishment  of  the  Lesser  Slave  Lake  post 

as  "one  step  in  a  campaign  to  challenge  the  supremacy  of  the  North  West 

2 

Company  in  the  Athabaska  District."  Colin  Robertson  seems  to  have  felt 

the  same  way  when  he  hired  Francois  Decoigne  in  Montreal  in  preparation 

3 

for  his  campaign  in  the  Athabasca.  It  was  he  who  sent  Decoigne  to  Lesser 
Slave  Lake. 

At  the  post,  however,  there  was  confusion  as  late  as  eight  years  after 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  had  moved:in..  In  1823  William  Connolly  was  still 
not  sure  what  his  district  comprised.  His  report  in  that  year  included 
the  following  remarks: 

From  the  circumstance  of  the  Sascatchewan  ic/  and  Athabasca 
Gentlemen  claiming  a  great  part  of  what  has  hitherto  been  considered 
as  forming  part  of  the  Lesser  Slave  Lake  Department,  it  is  difficult 
to  define  its  limits  -  but  as  those  claims  have  not  as  yet  been  r  " 
admitted  by  the  Governor  and  Council  I  shall  state  according  to  the 
best  information  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  on  that  head^  what  I  have 
been  led  to  suppose  may  be  considered  the  actual  limits. 

The  trader  at  Fort  Assiniboine  in  1825  had  given  up  trying  to  understand 

the  boundaries.  He  remarked  in  his  report: 


^Rich,  Hudson's  Bay  Company  .  .  II,  .35L. 

2 

Johnson,  "H.B.C.  Post  .  .  .",  p.  1. 

O 

A.S.  Morton.  A  History  of  the  Canadian  West  to  1870-71  (London:  Thomas 
Nelson  and  Sons  Ltd.,  1939),  p.  603.  See  also  E.E.  Rich  (ed.),  Robertson' s 
Letters.  1817-22  (Toronto:  Champlain  Society,  1939),  p.  266. 

Sl.B.C.  Arch.,  B.  115/e /4,  Report  on  District,  1822-23. 
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The  limits  of  this  Tract  of  Country  -  rather  difficult  to  describe 
as  both  the  neighbouring  Districts  lay  claim  to  it  -  that  of  the 
Lesser  Slave  Lake  is  the  most  consistent^but  this  is  a  subject 
which  I  have  not  pretended  to  determine. 

The  upshot  of  this  kind  of  confusion  was  an  unnecessary  but  intense 

rivalry  between  posts,  best  exemplified  by  the  case  of  John  Lee  Lewes  at 

Lesser  Slave  Lake.  It  was  his  belief  that  he  was  subordinate  to  the 

Saskatchewan  District  ,  and  hence  treated  with  contempt  any  requests  for 

assistance  from  the  people  of  the  Athabasca  District.  Why  Lewes  believed 

this  is  not  clear,  but  the  answer  may  lie  in  the  dual  role  played  by  James 

2 

Bird  in  1817.  Bird  was  the  Saskatchewan  District  Master,  but  was  forced 
to  double  as  Governor  until  1818,  because  the  death  of  Semple  at  Seven 
Oaks  had  left  that  position  vacant.  It  was  during  this  period  of  dual  roles, 
in  the  fall  of  1817,  that  Lewes  received. instructions  from  Bird  to  take 

3 

charge  of  Lesser  Slave  Lake.  There  is  the  distinct  possibility  that 
Lewes  automatically  assumed  that  Bird  was  acting  in  his  capacity  as 
Saskatchewan  District  Master,  when  he  may  well  have  been  acting  in  his 
capacity  as  Governor. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  confusion,  the  results  were 
unhealthy  for  the  trade.  In  the  year  1820  the  matter  came  to  a  head.  That 
was  the  year  George  Simpson  entered  the  service  of  the  Hudson* s  Bay  Company, 
and  it  happened  to  be  in  the  capacity  of  Athabasca  District  Master  in  charge 
of  Fort  Wedderburn  on  Lake  Athabasca.  Conflict  with  Lewes  was  inevitable 

^H.B.C.  Arch.  B.  8/3/1;,  Report  on  District,  1824-25. 

2 

E.E.  Rich  (ed.),  Simpson’s  Athabasca  Journal  (London:  Hudson’s  Bay 
Record  Society,  1938),  p.  429. 

3H.B.C.  Arch.  B.  115/a /l.  Sept.  20,  1817. 
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because,  of  course,  the  latter  did  not  consider  himself  subordinate  to 

Simpson,  and  it  took  Simpson  some  time  to  realize  that.  One  can  imagine 

the  reception  Lewes  gave  the  following  letter  from  Simpson,  written, 

obviously,  before  Simpson  was  aware  of  the  problem.  In  asking  Lewes  for 

pemmican,  Simpson  wrote:  MA  disappointment  will  be  attended  with  the  most 

'1 

serious  consequences  which  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  endeavour  to  avert." 

The  Athabasca  District,  it  should  be  pointed  out,  depended  on  the  Lesser 

Slave  Lake  canoes  to  pick  up  at  Moose  Portage  the  pemmican  that  had  been 

\ 

left  there  by  the  horse  trains  from  Fort  Edmonton  and  take  it  to  Ile-a- 
la-Crosse.  Here  it  was  picked  up  by  the  Athabasca  brigades  on  their  way 
to  York  Factory.  Without  this  assistance  the  brigades  would  be  forced 
to  hunt  their  way,  and  the  dday  caused  by  such  necessity  would  seriously 

hamper  their  efforts  in  the  competition  with  the  Northwesters.  Getting  to 

l 

and  from  home  base  as  quickly  as  possible  often  spelled  the  difference 

\ 

between  victory  and  defeat.  Lewes  apparently  could  not  have  cared  less. 

By  February  of  1821  Simpson  was  able  to  sum  up  the  problem  for  the  Committee 

and  to  recommend  a  solution.  His  entry  for  20  February  1821  reads: 

Mr.  Heron  /ITdmonton  HouseT  has  rendered  us  great  assistance  by  his 
ready  compliance  with  my  request  of  26th  Sept.  £[in  which  he  asks  Heron 
to  help  Finlayson  at  Peace  River  with  supplies  and  to  send  350  moose 
and  buffalc  skins  to  Ile-a- la- Crosse  /  but  I  regret  to  find  that  he 
cannot  furnish  the  number  of  canoes  required;  Mr.  Lewis  of  Lesser 
Slave  Lake  on  the  contrary  will  in  no  shajDe  administer  to  our  wants; 
it  appears  that  the  Trade  of  St.  Mary's  /Peace  Rive^  does  partially 
interfere  with  that  of  Lesser  Slave  Lake,  which  is  at  times  unavoidable 
from  the  contiguity  of  the  Posts  and  the  consequence  is  that  Mr.  Lewis 


^Rich,  Simpson's  Athabasca  Journal,  p.  268. 
^ Ibid. ,  p.  54. 
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looks  on  Mr.  Finlayson  as  an  Opponent  which  is  very  evident  from  the 
following  emphatic  remark  in  his  Letter  to  an  application  from  Mr. 
Finlayson  for  a  supply  of  Goods:  1  indeed  if  I  had  abundance  it  would 
be  the  greatestf oily  in  me  to  give  you  a  stick  to  break  my  own  head 
withi '  This  inconsiderate  observation  is  sufficient  to  show  the  spirit 
of  opposition  that  exists,  and  the  propriety  of  Lesser  Slave  Lake  being 
comprised  in  the  Athabasca  Department;  as  it  is  now  situated  I  have  no 
more  controul^over  Mr.  Lewis  than  over  his  N.W.  opponent,  Mr. 

Stuart:  .  .  . 

A  study  of  the  extent  of  such  inland  rivalry  might  contribute  a  great 

deal  to  the  understanding  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  Hudson* s  Bay  Company 

before  1821.  A  letter  from  the  Committee  in  London  makes  it  quite  clear 

that  they  were  aware  of  the  irritating  problem.  In  discussing  the  opposition 

between  two  Bay  posts,  the  Committee  says,  in  part: 

Need  we  point  out  to  you  Measures  more  repugnant  to  the  Interest  of  the 
Company?  It  has  been  our  invariable  orders,  and  we  are  almost  tired 
with  repeating  them,  that  our  several  Factories  should  pursue  different 
directions  in  their  Journies  inland,  and  by  no  means  interfere  with 
the  Trade  of  each  other!*- 

Lesser  Slave  Lake  then  was  not  alone.  The  problem  there  seenvs  to  have  been 
compounded  by  an  unfortunate  combination  of  personalities  in  the  persons 
of  Simpson  and  Lewes,  by  lack  of  explicit  instructions,  and  finally, 
perhaps  by  an  unfortunate  geographic  location  of  post£,  within  the 
Athabasca  watershed  fut  too  near  that  of  the  Saskatchewan. 


^ Ibid. ,  p.  275. 

2 

Rich,  Hudson* s  Bay  Company  .  ,  II,  183-84. 
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CHAPTER  III 


THE  USE  OF  LIQUOR  IN  THE  COMPETITION 

Generally  speaking  the  descriptions  of  the  competition  between  the 
North  West  and  Hudson* s  Bay  Companies  found  in  general  works  on  the  fur 
trade  leave  the  impression  that  the  only  important  method  used  in  that 
competition  involved,  in  one  way  or  another,  the  use  of  liquor.  This 
impression  is  created  by  writers  who  make  passing  references  to  the  large 
quantities  of  rum  brought  inland  and  then  invoke  the  reader* s  imagination 
to  supply  the  details  of  its  misuse  by  offering  no  explanations  of  their 
own.  It  is  often  strengthened  by  the  omission  of  any  reference  to  the 
other  methods  used.  When. .it  is  further  implied  that  the  traders  on  both 
sides,  while  exploiting  to  the  full  the  Indians*  love  for  liquor,  showed 
at  the  same  time  a  concern  for  each  other* s  welfare,  the  nature  of  the 
struggle,  at  least  at  one  post,  stands  in  danger  of  being  misunderstood. 

The  picture  that  emerges  from  all  this  is  an  unbalanced  one,  for  it  stresses 
the  debauchery  of  the  Indians,  to  the  discredit  of  the  traders,  and  plays 
down  the  bitter  rivalry  that  was  carried  on  between  the  traders  themselves. 
It  may  be  somewhat  analagous  to  deploring  the  injuries  suffered  by 
civilians  in  wartime  to  the  point  where  readers  in  later  years  are  led 
to  conclude  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  war  to  inflict  those  injuries. 

It  is  not  the  aim  of  this  chapter  to  deny  that  liquor  was  used  at  Lesser 
Slave  Lake,  for  it  was  used,  and  used  extensively.  The  aim  is  rather  to 
suggest  a  need  for  qualification  on  the  part  of  those  writers  who  generalize 
on  the  subject  and  leave  an  unfair  impression.  It  is  hoped  that  a  detailed 
study  of  the  competition  at  one  post  with  its  description  of  the  various 
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methods  used  by  the  traders  against  each  other,  as  well  as  an  explanation 
of  how  liquor  was  used  to  lure  the  Indians  from  one  side  to  another,  will 
place  the  use  of  liquor  in  the  proper  perspective. 

A  remark  made  by  W.  Kaye  Lamb  in  his  edition  of  Daniel  Harmon* s  Journal 
is  an  example  of  the  kind  referred  to  above.  It  reads: 

Yet  it  is  clear  that  Harmon  got  along  with  the  Indians  remarkably 
well,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  dealt  with  them  at  a 
specially  difficult  time,  when  the  intense  competition  between  the 
North  West  Company  and  the  Hudson* s  Bay  Company  had  led  to  the 
prodigal  use  of  liquor  in  the  fur  trade.  At  all  the  posts  at  which 
Harmon  served,  the  normal  practice  seems  to  have  been  to  pay  in  Jiquor 
a  high  percentage  of  the  price  the  natives  asked  for  their  furs. 

Such  a  remark  may  leave  the  impression  that  the  only  method  of  any 

consequence  in  the  competition  involved  liquor.  A  more  ridiculous  example, 

but  indicative  of  the  popular  conception,  comes  from  Walter  Sheppe: 

The  trade  was  a  rough  one,  and  during  times  of  competition 
between  two  companies  it  became  merciless.  The  men  were  under¬ 
paid,  the  Indians  were  overcharged,  and  both  were  kept  submissive 
by  liberal  quantities  of  rum. 

Again,  the  use  of  liquor  is  emphasized.  It  is  a  remark  by  E.E.  Rich  that 
may  leave  the  impression  that  the  rivals  were  concerned  for  each  other *s 
welfare.  In  a  discussion  of  the  XY  struggle  with  the  North  West  Company, 
he  writes: 

At  times  old  friendships  and  human  qualities  prevailed  and  the 
rivals  spent  their  days  without  enmity:  always  they  seem  to  have 
been  willing  to  help  each  other  (as  the  Hudson* s  Bay  men  helped 
both)  with  food  to  ward  off  stavation,  and  sometimes  they  even 


W.  Kaye  Lamb,  Sixteen  Years  in  the  Indian  Country  (The  Journal  of 
Daniel  Williams  Harmon,  1800-1816)  (Toronto:  Macmillan  Company  of  Canada, 
Ltd.,  1957),  p.  xix. 

2 

Sheppe,  p.  20. 
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helped  with  trade  goods.  But  where  furs  and  the  friendship  of  Indians 
were  concerned  there  was  little  room  for  anything  but  fierce  strife. 

Perhaps  the  struggle  at  Lesser  Slave  Lake  was  more  violent  than  it  was  at 

other  posts,  but  not  only  is  there  no  evidence  of  sharing  trade  goods  with 

the  enemy,  there  is  evidence  that  the  habits  acquired  during  competition 

were  so  strongly  ingrained  in  one  trader  that  he  even  refused  to  share 

2 

trade  goods  with  another  post  in  his  own  company. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  the  above  quotations  are  generalizations  only, 
dealing  with  many  posts,  whereas  this  study  deals  with  only  one  post. 
Therefore,  when  this  chapter  points  out,  as  it  does,  that  it  was  not  a 
•'high  percentage  of  the  price  the  natives  asked  for  their  furs"  that  was 
given  in  liquor,  or  that  the  rivals  were  not  "always"  prepared  to  help 
each  other  stave  off  stavation,  it  is  speaking  only  of  what  took  place  at 
Fort  Waterloo.  The  generalizations  cannot  be  refuted  by  contrary  evidence 
from  one  post  alone.  The  need  for  qualification  to  allow  for  exceptions  like 
Fort  Waterloo  can,  however,  be  suggested. 

Before  turning  to  the  competition  itself,  it  might  be  pointed  out  that 
Fort  Waterloo  was  at  the  heart  of  the  conflict,  and  is  hence  a  good  subject 
for  a  study  of  this  kind.  The  continent-wide  rivalry  between  the  two  fur 
companies  came  to  a  head  in  the  Athabasca,  and,  in  the  six  years  following 
1815,  this  region  was  the  scene  of  most  of  the  final  violent  clashes.  Colin 

^■Rich,  Hudson* s  Bay  Company,  II,  229. 

2 

Supra,  »  p.  45. 
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Robertson* s  decision  in  1815  to  have  Hudson's  Bay  posts  established  on  the 

Peace  River  and  at  Lesser  Slave  Lake  in  order  to  remove  some  of  the  pressure 

from  the  Athabasca  District  headquarters  at  Fort  Wedderburn  assured  Fort 

Waterloo  of  plenty  of  action.* * 3  That  action  was  not  long  in  coming.  In 

the  trading  season  of  1816-1817,  the  Northwesters,  angered  by  Lord  Selkirk's 

seizure  of  Fort  William,  retaliated  in  the  Athabasca  by  seizing  five  posts, 

o 

and  one  of  these  was  Fort  Waterloo.  From  that  point  until  the  coalition 
in  1821,  an  uninterrupted  hostility  existed  between  the  opponents  at  Lesser 
Slave  Lake. 

In  turning  to  the  struggle  at  Lesser  Slave  Lake  let  us  consider  first 

the  general  remark  that  rivals  helped  each  other  with  food  when  it  was 

scarce.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  at  the  other  posts  referred  to  by 

Professor  Rich,  quite  the  opposite  was  true  at  Lesser  Slave  Lake.  Here  we 

find  deliberate  attempts  by  the  firmly  entrenched  Northwesters  to  starve 

out  the  invading  Hudson's  Bay  men.  John  Lee  Lewes  first  met  such  an  attempt 

in  the  fall  of  1817  while  on  his  way  to  Lesser  Slave  Lake  to  re-establish 

Fort  Waterloo.  Having  left  Cumberland  House  and  arrived  at  the  north  end 

of  Amisk  (Beaver)  Lake,  he  met  Baptist  Peole  and  twelve  men  servants  of 

the  Hudson's  B^r  Company  on  their  way  to  the  Bay.  He  wrote  in  his  journal: 

.  .  .  they  having  been  released  out  of  their  Imprisonment  the  day 
before  by  their  unlawful  keepers,  the  servants  of  the  NWt.  Co.  who  had 
kept  them  confined  upon  an  island  in  Lac  La  Ronge  ever  since  tj^e 
spring  -  sometimes  almost  starving  them  with  the  want  of  fish. 

3Rich  (ed.),  Robertson's  Letters,  p.  255. 

^A.S.  Morton,  pp.  589  and  609.  Selkirk's  action  in  July  of  1816  came 
as  a  result  of  the  Seven  Oaks  massacre  the  month  before,  perpetrated  by  the 
North  West  Company.  Besides  Fort  Waterloo  the  Northwesters  seized  Ile-^- 
la  Crosse,  Reindeer  Lake,  Green  Lake  and  Fort  Wedderburn. 

3H.B.C.  Arch.  B.  115/a/l,  Aug.  22,  1817. 
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When  he  arrived  at  his  destination  the  attempts  were  directed  at  him  and 

his  men.  In  the  difficult  month  of  February,  1819,  when  Lewes  was  struggling 

to  get  a  foothold  in  the  area,  he  reported  several  incidents,  three  of  which 

will  suffice  here.  The  first  was  reported  on  February  11: 

This  day  received  from  our  Hunter  three  Trains  of  green  meat.  -The 
men  who  arrived  with  the  meat  informed  me  that  both  the  Henrys1 2 3  with 
seven  men  all  of  them  armed  with  guns  and  Pistols  had  been  to  the  " 
Indians  to  frighten  them  off  near  the  House  so  that  they  might  not  hunt 
for  us.  The  NW  only  aim  is  to  make  us  starve.  They  are  doing  their 
utmost  to  that  effect  which  I  am  most  afraid  they  will  accomplish  ere 
long  for^where  our  hunters  are  at  present  situated  there  are  but  few 
animals. 

The  second  followed  within  a  week. 

3 

I  sent  off  yesterday  a  hunting  Antoin  the  Interpreter  when  the  NW 
immediately  sent  off  one  of  their  men  after  him.  Antoin  told  him 
that  he  had  much  better  return  not  come  after  him  to  disturb  any 
animals  that  might  be  near  this  man  having  Dogs  and  bells  which  at  a 
great  distance  the  animals  of  this  country  hear  and  instantly  start 
so  that  the  Hunter  can  never  come  up  with  them,  the  man  took  Antoin' s 
advice,  and  returned  but  a  short  time  after  another  came  up  with  him 
arm'd  with  a  Fowling  piece.  Antoin  now  saw  plainly  that  this  man 
was  sent  upon  some  evil  design  and  told  him  Plainly  that  he  supposed 
he  was  sent  after  him  to  hinder  if  possible  his  Hunting  excursion 
but  that  he  had  better  mind  what  he  was  about  for  that  if  he  started 
an  animal  he  should  look  upon  him  in  the  light  of  one  that  wished  to 
take  away  his  Life  and  in  that  Case  he  should  act  accordingly  by  defe 
defending  himself.  The  NW  have  this  Year  done  all  in  their  power 
to  make  us  starve.  They  have  even  sent  men  purposely  toward  our 
hunters  to  Frighten  away  the  Animals  so  that  we  may  be  rendered 
pitefull,  this  is  the  acts  of  the  NW  Political  Humanity  who  are  ^ 
capable  of  the  greatest  lengths  to  fulfill  their  laudible  purpose. 

Another  incident,  two  weeks  later,  involved  a  highly  prized  servant  of  the 

Hudson's  Bay  Company. 


■^Robert  Henry  and  William  Henry,  both  sons  of  Alexander  Henry  the  elder. 
For  biographical  sketches  of  these  men  see  W.S.  Wallace's  Documents  .  .  , , 
p.  457. 

2H.B.C.  Arch.  B.  115/a/2,  Feb.  11,  1819. 

3 Infra. ,  p.  l-'59.  S.B.C.  Arch.  B.  115/a/2,  Feb.  17,  1819. 
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1 

During  the  Day  Stewart  our  opponent  sent  an  invitation  to  our 
Hunter,  who  sent  to  see  what  he  wanted  when  he  came  there  Stewart 
and  Mr.  Henry  did  all  in  their  Power  to  debauch  him  and  even 
offered  him  fr^m  150  to  180  skins  to  leave  us  but  our  Hunter  who 
is  a  Coutereal  and  saw  that  it  was  a  Plan  of  their^  to  starve  his 
employers  he  rejected  their  Proposals  with  disdain. 

It  cannot  be  argued  in  their  defense  that  the  North  West  traders  required 

the  services  of  the  hunter  more  than  did  the  Hudson* s  Bay  men, for  Lewes 

reported  that  "they  have  quite  the  advantage  of  us  here,  having  abundance 

of  provisions  which  enables  them  to  send  a  Band  of  men  to  any  quarter 

4 

most  required  by  them."  Lewes  must  have  been  correct  in  this  for  on  the 
third  of  the  same  month  he  had  found  two  of  his  horses  near  the  fort  dead, 
having  "balls  in  their  skulls. Those , animals,  too,  were  used  for  food 
when  nothing  else  was  available,  and  had  the  Northwesters  been  in  want  of 
food,  they  would  not  have  left  the  animals  lying  there. 

It  does  not  seem  compatible  with  the  nature  of  the  struggle  at  this 
post,  then,  that  the  Northwesters  should  help  out  their  rivals  in  time  of 
need,  as  Rich  has  suggested  took  place  at  some  posts.  Not  only  were  the 
North  West  employees  unwilling  to  lend  assistance  but  they  took  positive 
steps  to  bring  about  the  starvation  of  their  opponents.  The  Bay  men  retaliated 
in  kind: 


.  .  .  this  morning  I  received  a  note  from  Mr.  Shaw  Junr  of  the  NWt.  our 
opponents  here  requesting  a  supply  of  provisions  as  they  are  starving- 


n 

Alexander  Stewart.  For  biographical  sketch  see  W.  S.  Wallace* s 
Documents.  .  .,  p.  499. 

9 

Very  likelyLewes  refers  here  t9  a  small  band  of  Indians  kpown  as  the 

Courtes  Oreilles.  Infra, ,  p.  13?, 

'  ■  ;  •.;c*  ;:,4  '  ;  ~  t 

3h!b;c|.  Ar ch‘». :  B’;. '■  1 1 5 / a/ 2 [  Mar.  l’  1819.  4 Ibid. ,  Feb/ 3,  1819. 

5Ibid. 
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but  I  did  not  deem  it  the  Companys  interest  to  comply  with  his  wants  - 
so  that  for  this  time  -  I  refused  him  any  assistance  as  I  intend  to 
act  towards  them  as  they  would  and  often  have  done  towards  us  -  though 
Humanity  does  not  dictate  such  a  course  -  Interest  and  retaliation  does 
the  latter  of  which  is  to  me  sweet-  as  they  have  made  me  suffer  Fatigue 
and  Hunger  and  the  next  thing  to  Death  itself  -  in  the  Evening  he  came 
over  himself  craving  a  little  food  for  two  or  three  Children  -  only 
as  they  were  constantly  crying  for  meat  not  having  eaten  anything  for 

three  Days  -  I  accordingly  ordered  Mr.  Simeon  to  supply  them  with  two 
or  three  pounds  of  Beat  meat. 

Lewes*  policy  in  this  regard  is  further  revealed  in  March  of  the  same  year 

2 

when  a  North  West  Iroquois,  bound  for  the  Plains,,  begged  him  for  meat  and 
got  it.  Lewes  seemed  apologetic  for  his  generosity  but  explained  in  his 
journal: 

I  believe  he  has  letters  for  that  Quarter  and  this  alone  would  have 
prevented  me  from  giving  him  any  assistance  if  he  had  been  a  Canadian 
in  the  services  of  the  NW  Coy  but  he  being  an  Iroquois  and  a  hunger 
of  Skins  -  he  may  repay  this  act  of  Humanity  at  a  future  period. 

While  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  employees  then  at  times  refused  to  share 

their  food  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  they  went  out  of  their  way 

to  scare  off  game,  or  took  any  other  positive  steps  to  starve  their 

opposition.  On  one  occasion,  in  fact,  a  Bay  hunter  who  had  previously 

had  his  game  frightened  off  by  Northwesters,  returned  the  deed  with 

provisions.* * * 4  It  is  not  the  aim  of  this  study,  however,  to  distribute 

praise  and  blame  in  the  matter.  It  is  the  precise  nature  of  the  struggle 

that  is  here  being  probed,  and  sufficient  evidence  exists  to  prove 

conclusively  that  the  attempt  to  starve  the  opposition  was  a  common 


^H.B.C.  Arch,  B.  115/a/l,  Feb.  6,  1818.  Emphasis  mine.  Sympathy  for 
the  children’s  plight,  not  the  trader’s  had  moved  Lewes  to  an  act  of  kindness. 
Beat, meat  was  the  meat  of  buffalo,  moose  ,or  other  animal  that  had  been 

stripped,  "  dried''. 'and  pouftded  for  storage.  .  .  !.  -V.  ‘  :.  " "  r 

^The. Saskatchewan  Riyer  : .  I^H.B.C.  Afch.  B.  115/a/l,  Mar.  21,  1818. 

4 Ibid. ,  Feb.  6,  1818. 
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technique  at  Lesser  Slave  Lake. 

The  aim  of  the  North  West  Company  was,  of  course,  to  wear  down  the 

morale  of  the  Hudson* s  Bay  Company  to  the  point  where  they  would  abandon 

hope  of  ever  settling  the  Athabasca,  For  a  time  it  seemed  that  they  had 

succeeded.  In  August,  1818,  Colin  Robertson  could  point  to  no  progress  in 

that  regard  for  he  wrote:  "The  first  three  years  have  served  (as  yet)  no 

other  purpose  than  that  of  increasing  the  violence  of  our  unprincipled 

opponents."^  James  Bird,  the  Saskatchewan  District  Master  who  had  been 

persuaded  to  fill  the  vacancy  left  by  the  death  of  Governor  Semple,  provided 

an  all  too  simple  answer  in  his  correspondence  with  Francois  Decoigne, 

dated  1817,  His  letter  said,  in  part;  "...  our  attempt  to  resettle 

Athabasca  this  year  failed  as  completely  almost  as  it  was  possible  to  do. 

Due  to  slow  travel  by  you  from  Jack  River  /Norway  House/  to  here. 

/Cumberland  House/"  It  is  true  that  early  arrival  at  the  inland  posts 

was  a  distinct  advantage  but  it  was  not  a  guarantee  of  success;  neither 

3 

was  late  arrival  a  sure  sign  of  failure.  The  struggle  was  by  now  in  full 
swing  and  many  methods  were  being  used  by  the  Northwesters  to  keep  the 
Hudson*  s  Bay  Company  demoralized  and  weak.  Certainly7  one  of  the  best  ways 
of  doing  that  was  luring  the  Indian  hunters  to  their  side,  and  here,  of 
course,  liquor  was  used  extensively.  That  widely  publicized  method  will 

■^Rich  (ed.),  Robertson’s  Letters,  p.  255. 

2H,B.C.  Arch.  B.  49/6/1,  Nov.  1,  1817. 

3H-B.C.  Arch.  B.  115/e/2,  Annual  Report,  1821,  The  freemen  at  Lac  la 
Biche  refused  to  take  credits  from  the  North  West  Company,  even  though 
they  were  the  first  on  the  scene.  For  that  year,  at  least,  they  remained 
loyal  to  the  Hudson* s  Bay  traders. 
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be  dealt  with  later.  Meanwhile,  let  us  review  the  other  more  direct,  and 
sometimes  more  brutal,  methods  employed  in  the  conflict. 

Undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  annoying  techniques  used  by  the  Northwesters 
was  the  constant  surveillance  under  which  they  kept  the  Hudson* s  Bay  post. 
When  Lewes  returned  to  his  wintering  ground:  in  January  1819  and  found  that 
William  Smith^  had  built  enough  of  the  new  Fort  Waterloo  in  the  preceding 
summer  and  fall  to  make  it  suitable  for  occupation,  he  also  found  that  the 
opposition  had 

built  a  small  house  fifty  yards  away  from  where  they  watch  our  motions 
.  .  .  they  have  constantly  four  men  on  the  Lookout  Night  and  Day  and 
every  evening  mark  all  the  roads  round  about^the  House  so  as  none  of 
our  people  may  go  away  undiscovered  to  them. 

The  North  West  post  proper  was  perhaps  only  two  hundred  yards  to  the 
soutlji  of  the  Hudson* s  Bay  post  as  it  was,  and  the  fact  that  they  should  take 
the  trouble  to  build  a  house  nearer  still  just  for  the  purpose  of 
surveillance  indicates  how  important  it  was  to  them.  It  meant  that  whenever 
Lewes  sent  a  man  to  the  Indian  lodges  to  tent  with  them  for  the  winter,  a 
precaution  he  took  to  ensure  that  their  catch  found  its  way  into  the  hands 
of  the  proper  trader,  he  did  so  at  the  risk  of  being  followed  by  a 

3 

Northwester.  For  this  reason  the  men  often  left  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  the  "lookout"  mentioned  by  Lewes  was  kept  around 
the  clock,  but  certainly  the  chances  of  eluding  them  at  night  would  be  better 
than  during  the  day,  even  though  the  sounds  of  setting  off  on  a  journey  in 

^ Infra,  p.  154. 

2H.B,C.  Arch.  B.  115/a/2,  Jan.  29,  1819. 

3.H.B.C.  Arch.  B.  115/a/l,  Feb.  25,  1818. 
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the  stillness  of  a  winter  night  might  give  the  trader  away  if  they  had 
only  fifty  yards  to  travel.  The  Hudson* s  Bay  men,  too,  although  they  did 
not  go  to  the  lengths  of  building  a  watch-house,  kept  careful  watch  on  the 
movements  of  the  opposition,  and  their  journals  make  many  references  to 

•I 

them,  recording  their  hunters  going  out  or  returning  with  food,  the 

2 

number  of  Indians  trading  there,  or  even  the  value  of  their  season* s 
3 

catch.  It  was,  in  short,  psychological  warfare  with  a  very  practical 
purpose.  The  constant  vigilance  should  eventually  irritate  the  opponent, 
wear  down  his  iraorale,  and  at  the  same  time  disclose  his  secret  sources  of 
food  and;;  furs. 

Of  actual  physical  violence  after  1818  there.is  no  record  in  the  journals 
of  Lesser  Slave  Lake  (except  for  the  occasional  tussle  between  servants  at 
a  New  Year*s  celebration^)  and  this  can  perhaps  be  attributed  to  one  or 
two  of  possible  reasons.  The  general  policy  of  the  Committee  in  London  was 
to  avoid  violence  when  possible. 

Indeed  their  ideas  of  a  fur  trade  war  must  seem  strange  and  "kid- 
gloved"  in  a  struggle  in  which  not  only  courage  but  some  lack  of 
the  finer  susceptibilities  were  essentials.  The  London  Committee 
were  .  .  .  showing  a  far-sighted  strategic  grasp  of  what  ultimately 
proved  to  be  the  key  dispositions  and  were  pursuing  aims  .  .  . 

"towards  Athabaska  ....  But  they  were  inhibited  by  an  approach 
to  business  which  caused  each  letter  of  instructions  to  the  ships* 
captains  to  insist  on  regular  religious  services  and  which  led  the 
London  Committee  always  to  sign  letters  to  Chiefs  by  the  Bay  as 
"Your  loving  friends."  This  was  no  empty  hypocrisy;  it  was  a  sign 
of  the  decent,  benevolent,  rather^hurt  but  far  from  acquiescent, 
frame  of  mind  of  this  group  ... 


^H.B.C.  Arch.  B.  115/a/3,  Jan.  3,  12  and  18^  1820. 
2H. B.C.  Arch.  B.  115/a/2,  April  14  and  15,  1819. 
3H.B.C.  Arch.  B.  115/e/l,  Annual  Report,  1820. 
^H.B.C.  Arch.  B.  L04/a/2,  Jan.  L,  1820. 

^Rich,  Hudson* s  Bay  Company,  II,  181. 
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There  are  no  instances  of  Hudson’s  Bay  employees  having  used  physical 
violence  at  Fort  Waterloo,  a  point  which  may  have  been  in  their  favor  when 
it  came  to  winning  the  confidence  of  the  Indians. 

The  second  reason,  and  perhaps  the  most  important,  was  the  order  given 
by  the  Governor -General  of  Canada  in  1817  that  all  seized  property  be  restored 
to  its  owners,  and  that  all  parties  cease  violence.^-  The  reader  may  find 
it  strange  that  such  an  order  given  at  a  faraway  place,  with  no  apparent 

means  of  enforcement,  should  be  credited  with  having  any  effect  at  all, 

I 

but  a  perusal  of  any  one  of  the  frequent  flurries  of  angry  letters  between 

the  two  posts  will  show  clearly  that  although  they  at  times  broke  the 

2 

law  they  were  aware  of  it  and  showed  a  certain  respect  for  it. 

Then  again,  despite  the  Committee’s  "kid-gloved"  policy,  the  reason 

may  lie  in  a  general  stiffening  of  attitude  by  the  Hudson’s  Bay  organization 

on  the  continent,  as  exemplified  by  Governor  William  Williams.  A.S.  Morton 

feels  that  the  new  Governor,  who  replaced  Semple  in  1818,  strengthened  the 

Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  despite  the  orders  of  the  Govern or -General  made  in 

the  name  of  the  Prince  Regent.  His  attitude  was: 

I  care  not  a  curse  for  the  Prince  Regent’s  proclamation;  Lord 
Bathurst  and  Sir  John  Sherbrooke  by  whom  it  was  framed  are~ 

d _  rascals.  I  act  upon  the  Charter  of  the  Hudson’s 

Bay  Company,  and  as  a  governor  and  magistrate  in  these  territories, 

I  have  sufficient  authority  and  will  do  as  I  think  proper. 


Morton,  p.  610. 

2H.B.C,  Arch.  B.  115/a/2,  Feb.  5,  1819.  A  correspondence  which  had 
begun  the  previous  November  contains  this  remark:  "We  return  Descheneaux* s 
engagement  and  thank  you  for  the  perusal  by  which  we  are  happy  to  find  that 
both  he  and  us  have  acted  perfectly  consistent  with  justice  .  .  ."  The 
Northwester’s  reply  was  "...  and  once  for  all  I  give  you  warning  that  the 
said  Nepisingese  is  engaged  to  the  NW  co.  Therefore  your  countenancing  of 
or  encouraging  him  to  act  contrary  to  such  Contracts  the  Law  shall  have 
recourse  to  you  for  the  consequences." 

^Morton,  p.  611. 
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Fur  ther : 

As  for  Lord  Bathurst (d _  him)  he  is  bribed  by  North-West  gold;  and 

Sir  John  Sherbrooke,  the  judges,  juries  and  crown  officers  of  Canada 

are  a  set  of  d _  rascals,  and  for  our  part,  we  shall  act 

independently  of  the  rascally  Government  of  Canada  ...  I  shall  make 
use  of  the  colonists  and  every  other  power  to  drive  out  of  the  country 
every  d _  Northwester  it  contains,  or  perish  in  the  attempt. 

Whether  this  new  attitude  permeated  the  ranks  of  the  Hudson* s  Bay  Company, 

and  thus  caused  the  Northwesters  to  look  at  them  with  renewed  respect,  or 

whether  the  possibility  of  a  coalition  between  the  two  companies  changed 

their  attitude  no  one  seemed  to  know,  but  a  definite  change  came  over  them. 

When  Colin  Robertson,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  Athabasca  venture,  reached 

Ile-a- la- Crosse  in  the  fall  of  1819,  he  noticed  it. 

It  seems  that  our  opponents  have  lowered  their  tone;  they  talk 
now  of  conducting  their  business  on  amicable  principles;  if  they  are 
serious,  what  a  change!  .  .  .  The  North  West  Coys  servants  have  the 
old  story  of  a  junction  in  their  heads;  is  it  possible  they  have  even 
hopes  of  covering  their  enormities  under  the  veil  of  an  arrangement? 
Whatever  thei^prospects  may  be,  there  is  certainly  a  great  change  in 
their  conduct; 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  reason,  the  fact  remains  that  the  struggle  at 

Lesser  Slave  Lake  was  not,  after  1818,  characterized  by  violence. 

There  had  been  violence  on  2  December  1816,  of  course,  when  Decoigne, 

Lewes  and  the  Pigeon  had  been  seized  and  imprisoned,  their  goods  stolen 

and  their  post,  Fort  Waterloo,  partially  destroyed  by  fire.  Lewes  and  the 

Pigeon  had  been  released  on  December  9,  one  week  later,  but  Decoigne  appears 

3 

to  have  remained  locked  up  until  the  following  spring.  By  1819  this  kind 


^Ibid.  ^ Ibid. ,  p.  612 

^Johnson,  "H.B.C.  Post  .  .  .,"  p.  1. 
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of  violence  had  been  reduced  to  threats,  which  although  never  carried  out, 

did  cause  anxiety  and  inconvenience.  Robert  Kennedy,  the  accountant  for  the 

Lesser  Slave  Lake  District,  reported  one  of  these  in  November,  1819: 

There  is  a  report  now  very  prevalent  among  the  freemen  and 
Indians  that  the  NW  intend  to  endeavour  to  take  us  prisoners, 

Mr,  Lewes  has  put  arms  into  the  peoples  houses  and  warned  all 
of  them  to  be  on  their  guard.  He  himself  never  stirs  out 
without  his  gun  in  his  hand.  It  may  be  necessary  to  mention 
that  a  similar  report  of  this  nature  was  prevalent  before  our  ^ 
people  were  taken  prisoner  at  Lesser  Slave  Lake  three  years  ago. 

Nothing  came  of  it.  The  following  February  more  anxiety  was  caused  when 

no  word  came  from  Smith  at  Lesser  Slave  Lake  to  Mr,  Lewes  who  wintered  in 

1819-20  at  Lac  la  Biche,  Smith  reported: 

Mon.  14  Feb.  1820  -  This  morning  two  men  arrived  from  Lac  la  Biche 
and  brought  letters  from  Mr.  Lewes  to  me  stateing  /sic7  that  he  was 
apprehensive  of  the  NW  having  takeing  me  prisoner  as  he  had  not  heard 
from  me  which  greatly  surprizes  me  as  he  told  me  l*pt  Fall  not  to 
send  down  until  I  got  the  Peace  River  Express.  .  . 

Thus  although  actual  violence  did  not  break  out  after  1816  the  threat  was 

always  there,  and  Lewes  seems  never  to  have  doubted  that  despite  the  order 

of  the  Governor-General  the  Northwesters  would  indeed  have  resorted  to  it 

had  an  occasion  presented  itself. 

Two  other  methods  involved  the  Indians.  The  first  was  that  of 

persuading  them  to  move  away  from  the  area  of  the  opponent* s  post  so  that, 

first  of  all,  the  profits  there  would  be  reduced,  and  secondly,  the  post 


Vb.C.  Arch  B.  104/a/2,  Nov.  27,1819. 

^H.B.C.  Arch,  B.  115/a/3,  Feb.  14,  1820.  The  Peace  River  Express  was 
the  mail  packet  sent  annually  around  the  circuit  of  posts.  From  Lesser 
Slave  Lake  it  went  to  Lac  la  Biche,  when  that  post  was  in  use,  then  on 
down  to  the  Saskatchewan  and  back  to  York  Factory. 
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would  be  abandoned  and  ripe  for  burning.  The  Cree  Indians,  who  were  in  the 

majority  around  Lesser  Slave  Lake,  had  always  had  a  great  respect  for  the 

more  warlike  Beaver,  were  nervous  of  their  whereabouts,  and  could  easily 

be  persuaded  to  move  on  if  evidence  of  the  latter* s  coming  was  provided. 

Fri.  16,  Apri,  1819  -  The  Squirrel  and  Family  left  the  House  today 
and  has  gone  with  the  rest  of  the  Indians  towards  Lac  la  Biche  as 
the  Nwt.  have  intimidated  the  Crees  yzith  an  Idea  that  the  Beaver  Indians 
are  coming  to  war  upon  them  at  this  Place,  the  NW  have  done  this 
thinking  that  we  will  abandon  this  place  that  they  may  have  the  Pleasure 
of  burning  our  Fort  once  more  but  I  do  not  intend  to  abandon  this 
place  unless  I  receive  orders  from  the  Governor  in  Chief. 

Evidence  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  ruse  is  provided  by  his  entry  a  week 

later,  to  the  effect  that  "All  the  Indians  have  left  this  Place  ...  on 

their  way  to  Lac  la  Biche  and  the  Beaver  River  to  fly  from  the  Mountain 

2 

and  Beaver  Indians  who  the  NW  say  are  coming  to  war  upon  them."  The 
following  winter  Lewes  was  forced  to  follow  them  to  Lac  la  Biche,  leaving 
only  a  skeleton  crew  under  William  Smith  at  Lesser  Slave  Lake. 

The  second  was  that  of  seizing  furs  by  force  when  the  Indian  trappers 
neared  the  post  of  the  enemy.  Lewes  reported  one  such  incident  in  1819: 

-  -  -  '3 

Early  this  Morning  the  Capot  Rouges  arrived  to  inform  me  that 
Mr.  Henry  a  Clerk  of  the  NW  Coy,  with  four  of  their  Engages  had  been 
to  his  tent  and  plundered  his  Father  in  Law  a  Cree  of  a  Credit  which 
I  had  advanced  him  a  few  days  ago  amounting  to  fifty  MBeaver  and 
also  a  gun  belonging  to  the  HBCoy  which  I  had  sent  him  to  hunt  for 
the  Fort.  I  immediately  sent  him  over  to  MacDonnell  with  the 
following  note: 


V.B.C,  Arch.  B.  115/a/2,  Apr.  16,  1819.  2 Ibid. ,  Apr.  22,  1819. 
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An  engaged  servant. 

^"MB"  is  an  abbreviation  for  "made  beaver",  a  form  of  currency  often 
used  in  the  trade.  Goods  and  other  furs  were  valued  in  terms  of  the 
number  of  prime  beaver  pelts  they  equalled.  A  common  yard  of  cloth,  for 
example,  cost  5  martin  skins  or  3  MB.  See  H.B. C,  Arch.  B.  115/e/l, 

Annual  Report,  1820. 
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Mr.  MacDonnell 
Sir 

Being  just  informed  of  an  outrage  having  been  committed  by  some 
of  your  adherents  upon  an  Indian  by  taking  from  him  property  which 
belongs  literally  to  the  Hon.  Hudson  Bay  Company  not  being  as  yet 
paid  for  and  the  gun  which  was  forcibly  taken  from  him  is  one  that 
I  sent  so  that  it  could  be  said  that  this  Indian  had  taken  it  upon 
Credits  I  feel  it  therefore  my  duty  to  request  the  immediate  restitution 
not  only  of  the  Gun  but  the  whole  of  whatever  has  been  taken  as  this 
Indian  in  question  is  not  he  says  indebted  to  you  a  single  Hair, 
allowing  he  is  in  arrears  with  you  it  is  not  by  such  means  as  these 
I  fancy  that  you  can  expect  to  receive  payment  for  what  he  may  be 
due. 

Fri.  Morn. 

Apr.  2,  1819  I  am  Sir 

Yours  Etc.  Etc. 

John  Lee  Lewes 

To  this  note  the  scoundrel  McDonell  ^sicj  would  give  no  answer  as 
it  would  be  a  •jlain  proof  of  the  robbery  having  been  committed  by 
his  authority. 

Later  in  the  same  month,  Bougon, ;  an  indian  hunter,  had  a  similar 
experience. 

The  NW  people  had  been  to  his  tent  and  had  Pillaged  him  of  all 
his  little  property  even  to  his  hatchet  and  gun.  In  their  Forts  it  : 
is  by  such  inhumane  actions  as  these  that^they  have  intimidated 
the  Natives  during  the  winter  and  spring. 

3 

Further,  Lewes  had  recorded  a  similar  incident  the  previous  winter.  From 
Lewes*  summing  up  it  would  appear  that  the  method  of  pillaging  the  furs 
of  the  opposition  was  frequently  used  by  the  Northwesters  as  a  means  to 
keep  ahead  of  the  Hudson* s  Bay  Company  and  drive  them  from  the  Lesser  Slave 
region. 

Undoubtedly  there  were  other  occasions  to  harrass  the  enemy,  to  employ 


1H« B. C.  Arch.  B.  115/a/2,  Apr.  21,  1819.  2 Ibid. ,  Apr.  27,  1819. 

3H.B.C.  Arch.  B.  115/a/l,  Feb.  28,  1818. 
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methods  for  their  nuisance  value,  and  to  do  anything  that  would  serve  to 
break  down  his  morale, — techniques  not  mentioned  in  the  journals  of  this 
post  or  of  any  others;  but  enough  has  been  said  on  that  head  to  show  that 
rather  a  large  number  of  methods  were  used  and  that  diversification  seemed 
to  be  the  order  of  the  day.  It  should  by  now  be  abundantly  clear,  as  it 
has  been  the  aim  of  the  foregoing  to  demonstrate,  that  the  competition 
for  furs  took  many  forms  and  that  the  use  of  liquor  was  not  the  only 
important  method  used.  It  should  be  clear  too  that  some  methods, 
particularly  those  which  aimed  deliberately  to  starve  the  opposition,  were 
more  inhumane  in  their  intent  than  those  which  involved  the  use  of  liquor. 

As  the  competition  became  more  a  competition  of  wits  than  of  violence 
liquor  was  used  more  frequently,  and  we  can  now  turn  to  a  study  of  how  it 
was  used  at  Lesser  Slave  Lake.  A  few  general  remarks  on  the  use  of 
liquor  might  be  in  order  first. 

Taking  into  account  the  circumstances  of  the  competition  the  use  of 
liquor  is  not  as  unjustifiable  as  some  historians  would  have  us  believe. 

The  intent  behind  the  use  of  liquor  was  surely  not  as  wicked  as  that  behind 
the  attempts  to  starve  a  fellow  being,  but  it  is  the  accumulated  effect  on 
the  Indians  over  the  years  that  has  shocked  the  modern  historian  and  led 
him  to  an  over-hasty  condemnation  of  the  traders.  It  might  be  pointed  out 
in  the  trader* s  defence  that  he  disliked  the  use  of  liquor  as  much  as  any 
historian  has  ever  disliked  it,  because  in  the  long  run  it  reduced  the 
efficiency  of  his  hunters  and  hence  reduced  his  profits. ^  Had  the  Hudson's 

^Rich,  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  II,  476.  "The  Company  had  always  tried  to 
check  importation  and  consumption  of  spirits,  but  that  was  as  much  because 
discipline  suffered  and  private  trade  flourished  when  brandy  ran  free,  as 
for  any  moral  reason."  Private  trade  was  trade  carried  on  between  traders, 
clerks,  or  other  employees  and  the  Indians,  without  the  Company's  knowledge. 
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Bay  Company  had  a  monopoly  on  the  whole  continent  it  is  fair  to  assume  that 

liquor  would  have  been  forbidden  from  the  outset.  Under  the  pressure  of 

competition,  however,  the  only  way  the  European  trader  could  make  himself 

master  of  the  trading  situation  was  by  exploiting  the  natives'  passion 

for  liquor.  As  the  competition  neared  its  conclusion  the  Indians  at 

1 

Fort  Waterloo,  at  least,  became  more  insolent  and  idle  because  they  could 

exploit  the  rivalry  between  the  two  trading  concerns.  They  often  sat 

back  while  the  rivals  tried  to  outbid  each  other  for  the  Indians'  furs, 

and,  perhaps  more  important  in  the  years  of  starvation,  for  his  provisions. 

Sordid  though  the  liquor  traffic  may  have  been,  it  was  the  acceptance  of 

the  fact  that  its  use  was  the  only  means  of  prying  loose  the  Indian  from 

his  commanding  position  and  making  him,  in  Rich's  words  "an  eager  buyer 

2 

instead  of  a  reluctant  seller"  that  forced  the  trader  to  use  it  more  and 
more  extensively.  Even  George  Simpson,  whose  denunciation  of  the  liquor 
trade  is  proverbial,  was  too  realistic  not  to  allow  the  use  of  it  in  those 
areas  where  competition  still  existed,  as  in  the  Columbia  and  on  the 

3 

American  border,  during  the  years  he  was  abolishing  its  use  elsewhere. 

David  Thompson,  who,  like  Daniel  Harmon,  was  opposed  on  religious  grounds 

4 

to  the  use  of  liquor  was  intent  on  going  across  the  Rockies  without  it. 

When  his  superiors  persuaded  him  to  take  some  he  loaded  the  kegs  on  the 

^H.B.C,  Arch.  B.  115/e/l,  Annual  Report,  1820. 

9  3 

Rich.  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  II,  228.  Ibid. ,  p.  476. 

^R.  L.  Pinkerton,  The  Gentlemen  Adventurers  (Toronto:  McClelland  & 
Stewart  Ltd.,  n.d.),  p.  229. 
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back  of  his  most  spirited  horse,  opened  the  drains,  and  gleefully  watched 
it  seep  away  as  the  animal  galloped  off.  He  could  afford  to  do  this  because 
he  was  in  an  area  without  competition.  Daniel  Harmon  was  at  first  also 
opposed,  on  religious  grounds,  to  marrying  Indian  girls  en  f aeon  du  nord, 

l 

but  the  frontier  revised  that  particular  moral  tenet. 

Figures  on  bulk  consumption  of  liquor  must  be  handled  carefully  for 
unless  the  concentration  is  known  they  mean  very  little.  They  can  serve, 
however,  as  an  indication  of  the  increasing  extent  to  which  spirits  were 
used  in  times  of  competition.  Unfortunately  no  figures  are  available  for 

i 

the  last  ten  years  of  competition  between  the  North  West  Company  and  the 

Hudson's  Bay  Company,  but  a  glance  at  the  rise  in  consumption  during  the 

years  of  competition  between  the  XY  Company  and  the  North  West  Company 

before  their  amalgamation  in  1804,  will  suffice  to  make  the  point. 

Between  1793  and  1798,  the  average  yearly  quantity  of  spirits  sent 

inland  by  the  North  West  Company  was  9,600  gallons.  This  average  rose  to 

12,340  gallons  between  1799  and  1804.  If  only  the  last  two  years  are 

considered,  the  intensity  is  even  more  obvious,  the  average  for  the  years 

2 

between  1802  and  1804  being  14,400  gallons.  The  total  amount  sent  in  in 

1803  was  21,299  gallons,  consisting  of  16,299  gallons  belonging  to  the 

3 

North  West  Company  and  5,000  gallons  to  the  XY  Company. 

^Lamb,  p.  xiv.  On  Oct.  10,  1805,  Harmon  married  a  14  yr.-old  daughter 
of  a  Snare  Indian  woman  and  a  Canadian. 

2 

Innis,  Fur  Trade,  p.  269. 

3G.  C.  Davidson,  The  Northwest  Company  (  Berkely,  University 
of  California  Press,  1918) ,  p.  91. 
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The  problem  of  transporting  that  amount  was  undoubtedly  the  greatest 
argument  against  the  unnecessary  extension  of  this  practice,  and  probably 
accounts  for  the  immediate  decline  after  the  amalgamation.  One  keg  of 
spirits  weighed  ninety  pounds  and  contained  nine  gallons.  An  average 
inland  canoe  (to  be  distinguished  from  the  Montreal  canoes  that  were 
used  in  the  deeper  waters  between  Montreal  and  Lake  Superior)  was  some 
thirty  feet  in  length,  and  could  carry  two  tons  of  burden  at  the  most.''' 

Five  men  were  commonly  assigned  to  each  such  canoe.  The  liquor  used  in 
1803  would  then  have  required  fifty-six  heavily-laden  canoes  and  280  men. 
The  following  years  saw  an  immediate  decline:  in  1805  the  total  dropped 
to  13,500  gallons,  1806  to  10,800,  1807  to  9,500  and  1808  to  9,000. ^ 

As  noted  earlier  no  figures  are  available  for  the  ten-year  competition 

from  1811-1821  between  the  North  West  Company  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 

but  a  general  picture  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  trade  in  spirits  can 

be  gathered  from  the  following.  In  1770  only  250  gallons  were  sent  to  th 

Bay,  all  of  which  was  probably  consumed  by  the  Company's  employees.  In 

1785,  in  order  to  compete  inland  with  Canadians,  the  Company  sent  2,028 

3 

gallons  to  York  Factory  alone,  and  in  1794  sent  7,900  gallons  there.  The 
peak  was  undoubtedly  reached  in  1821.  After  the  coalition,  the  Company 
steadily  applied  the  brakes  to  the  liquor  trade,  and  in  1825  the  amount  set 
sent  to  the  Red  River  was  only  150  nine-gallon  kegs,  in  1837  only  3,800 

"'"Pinkerton,  p.  231.  See  also  Gates,  p.  98. 

^Innis,  Fur  Trade,  p.  269. 

3 

Pinkerton,  p.  227. 
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gallons  were  imported  into  Hudson* s  Bay  territory;  the  average  from  1847 

to  1857  was  4,911  gallons  per  year,  two-thirds  of  which  was  sent  to  the 

Red  River  and  one-third  of  which  was  allotted  to  servants  and  Indians.'*' 

When  Isbister  launched  his  attack  on  the  Company  in  1847,  and  charged, 

among  other  things,  that  the  Company  debauched  the  Indians  with  spirits. 

Governor  Pelly,  in  rebuttal,  quoted  figures  to  show  that  the  total  imports 

were  only  4,396^  gallons  per  year  -  a  quantity  which  would  provide  the 

Company* s  employees  with  only  two  tablespoonfuls  a  day.  Since  the  troops 

and  pensioners  took  their  rations  from  this  quantity  as  well,  very  little 

2 

was  left  with  which  to  debauch  the  natives. 

The  identical  trend  is  detected  at  Fort  Waterloo.  Travelling  inland 
in  1822,  Chief  Trader  William  Connolly  reported  having  left  York  Factory 
with  four  canoes,  a  typical  Lesser  Slave  Lake  brigade,  three  of  which 
carried  twenty-three  pieces  each,  and  each  propelled  by  five  men.  His 
own  carried  seven  pieces  besides  the  baggage  and  provisions  allowed  a  chief 
trader,  and  was  propelled  by  six  men.  At  Norway  House  the  load  was 
increased  by  sixteen  kegs  of  spirits,  and  at  Cumberland  House  were  added 

3 

two  rolls  of  Tobacco  plus  twelve  bags  of  pemmican.  This  was  a  total  of 
106  pieces.  Incidentally,  seven  of  the  sixteen  kegs  of  spirits,  or  nearly 
half,  found  their  way  into  the  canoe  of  the  chief  trader,  an  arrangement 
which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  coincidental.  The  same  thing  had  happened 

^Innis,  Fur  Trade,  p.  307. 

2 

Rich,  Hudson* s  Bay  Company,  II,  546. 

\.B.C.  Arch.  B.  115/a/6,  July  30,  1822.  A  "piece"  commonly  weighed 
90  lbs.  The  term  was  used  to  refer  to  bundles  of  furs,  trade  goods, 
provisions  or  liquor.  It  was  convenient,  specially  at  the  portages,  to 
have  all  bundles  weigh  nearly  the  same. 
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the  previous  year.^  The  food  was  carefully  rationed  to  the  canoes  and  if 

the  men  felt  it  was  not  enough  they  occasionally  refused  to  put  the  canoe 
2 

in  the  water.  Should  mutiny  of  this  kind  occur,  as  it  did  under  John  Lee 

Lewes,  the  hands  of  the  mutineers  would  be  immeasurably  strengthened  were 

they  to  have  possession  of  the  entire  liquor  supply.  It  is  very  likely 

that  this  consideration  prompted  the  aforementioned  distribution. 

The  proportion  of  the  total  cargo  consisting  of  liquor  in  1822  then 

was  sixteen  pieces  out  of  106,  or  approximately  one-sixth.  This  was  after 

the  coalition,  however,  and  consumption  had  already  been  reduced  by  one- 
3 

third.  The  only  other  mention  in  the  journals  of  Lesser  Slave  Lake  of  the 

actual  amounts  of  liquor  used  was  made  by  Connolly  in  1823.  The  decline 

in  imports  of  liquor  after  the  coalition  was  rapid.  Of  sixteen  kegs 

brought  inland  in  the  summer  of  1822  twelve  and  one-half  kegs  had  been 

consumed.  In  the  season  previous,  1821-1822,  twenty  and  one-half  kegs 

had  been  consumed  and  in  the  year  immediately  before  the  coalition  no 

4 

less  than  forty-one  kegs  had  been  consumed.  This  rapid  decline  in 

liquor  consumption,  both  at  Lesser  Slave  Lake  and  on  the  continent 

generally,  after  the  competition  was  over,  demonstrates  clearly  the 
traders*  willingness  to  do  away  with  it  as  quickly  as  circumstances 
allowed.  While  the  competition  lasted', 'however , the  traders  were  convinced 
it  was  necessary.  Those  at  Lesser  Slave  Lake  concurred  in  this  for  in  1820 

1H.B.  C.  Arch.  B.  U5/a/4,  June  28,  1821. 

2H.B.C.  Arch.  B.  115/a/2,  June  3,  1818.,  : 

3H.B.C.  Arch.  B.  115/e/4,  Annual  Report,  1823. 

^H.B.C.  Arch.  B.  115/a/6,  May  24,  1823. 
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two-fifths  of  the  total  cargo  for  that  post  consisted  of  spirits.  They 

transported  some  369  gallons,  or  very  nearly  two  tons,  of  liquor  over  1350 

miles  of  difficult  rivers  and  portages. 

Fort  Waterloo  further  supplemented  its  supply  with  a  home-made 

contribution,  at  least  for  one  year,  after  which  it  was  not  mentioned  again. 

John  Lee  Lewes*  formula  was  given  in  his  report:  "From  the  waters  of  the 

latter  /TT irch7  extracted  in  Spring  molasses  made  -  24  gallons  of  water 

yields  when  boiled  one  gallon  of  molasses."* * 3  How  significant  this  practice 

was  to  the  liquor  trade  is  difficult  to  assess.  Rich  claims  that  "though 

the  Hudson* s  Bay  posts  were  equipped  to  make  *  molasses  spirit*  on  the  spot, 

2 

the  idea  did  not  take  on,  ..."  Merely  because  the  journals  make  no 

further  references  to  the  practice  might  not  be  valid  reason  to  discount 

the  possibility  of  its  continuance. 

To  keep  the  use  of  liquor  in  perspective  it  bears  pointing  out  that 

not  all  of  it  was  used  in  the  competition  itself.  Liquor  was  an  integral 

part  of  the  social  structure  of  the  fur  trade,  finding  its  use  on  several 

significant  occasions  in  the  life  of  the  trader  and  his  men.  A  pint  of  rum 

was  drunk  on  engaging  a  man,  a  pint  was  traditional  for  all  on  New  Year's 

Day,  a  pint  was  consumed  when  they  left  for  the  Winter's  Quarters,  and  much 

3 

more  than  that  when  they  returned  to  Norway  House.  When  an  important 
construction  task  on  the  post,  such  as  a  chimney  or  a  building,  was  completed, 

^H.B.C.  Arch.  B.  115/e/l,  Annual  Report,  1820. 

3Rich,  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  II,  228 

3 Ibid. r  p.  479. 
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a  pint  was  in  order.  Other  uses  could  be  classified  in  the  "now-and- 
then-a-glass"  category.  Throughout  the  journals  one  finds  scattered 
references  to  these  social  occasions  -  occasions  one  is  more  than  ready 
to  grant  the  isolated  traders  -  but  none  is  more  regular  than  the  year- 


end  frolic.  Without  fail  the  journal  will  have  an  entry  of  this  kind  for 


January  lj 

Jan.  1,  1819:  This  day  being  a  great  Festival  amongst  the 
Canadian  I  therefore  gave  the  men  a  little  Liquor  to  divert 
themselves  with,  which  I  fancy  will  not  be  found  fault  with 
by  the  Governor  in  Chief. 

Lewes'  habit  of  using  the  phrase  "a  little"  is  frustrating  when  one  wants 

to  know  exactly  how  much  he  used  in  his  trade,  and  is  not  serious  when 

reporting  a  thing  of  this  kind,  but  an  exact  amount  is  much  more  enlightening. 

Witness  Michel  Klyne's  report  in  1827: 

Mon.  1  Jan.  1827  Fine  weather  for  the  first  of  the  year  I  gave 
they  the  people  of  the  fort  with  14  free  men  and  a  few  Indians 
Each  4  drams  and  3  gallons  of  Rum  for  there^day,  and  in  the 
evening  at  a  dance  I  gave  them  5  qts.  more. 

The  quantity  alone  is  only  part  of  the  necessary  information. 

Jan.  1,  1823  Being  th^  first  day  of  the  Year,  the  men  received 
each  a  pint  of  reduced-3  spirits,  besides  a  couple  of  drams  in 
the  morning.  Having  behaved  with  decency  throughout  the  Day  they 
were  at  night  allowed  to  Dance  in  the  Hall. 

There  is  no  way  of  calculating  exactly  how  much  was  used  for  social  purposes 

such  as  thosementioned  above,  but  the  quantity  is  secondary;  the  important 

thing  is  that  both  before  and  after  the  coalition  liquor  was  used  on  the 


1H. B. C.  Arch.  B.  115/a/2. 

3 

Emphasis  mine.  Infra,  p.  1 SZ 
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post  in  considerable  quantities  for  purposes  other  than  "debauching  the 
Indians." 

One  important  function  of  liquor  in  the  fur  trade  which  has  not  been 

stressed  in  general  works  is  that  of  procuring  food  from  the  Indians. 

Robert  Kennedy  reported  in  1821  that  not  only  was  all  his  am  unit ion i  gone, 

but  his  rum  as  well.  His  remark  establishes  clearly  the  connection  between 

provisions  and  liquor.  ".  .  .as  there  is  not  a  drop  of  Rum  to  give  our 

Indians  I  have  determined  to  go  to  Isle  ^  la  Crosse  in  quest  of  these 

articles  as  nothing  can  be  done  here  without  and  there  will  be  no  provisiions 

for  the  ensuing  winter."'*'  His  report  at  the  end  of  the  season  confirmed 

his  fears.  "As  both  Red  Deers  Lake  and  Lesser  Slave  Lake  were  very  badly 

off  for  ammunition  and  Rum  during  Summer  for  encouraging  the  Indians  to 

make  provisions  only  a  sufficiency  was  made  at  Red  Deers  Lake  to  take  the 

Brigade  from  there  to  Lesser  Slave  Lake  and  none  whatever  at  Lesser  Slave 
2 

Lake  ..."  This  reliance  on  the  Indian  to  prepare  pemmican  was  by  no 

means  restricted  to  Lesser  Slave  Lake.  In  describing  Robert  Longmoor*s 

trade  at  Hudson  House  on  the  Saskatchewan  in  1780,  Rich  says: 

Almost  as  remarkable  .  .  .  was  the  fact  that  the  Indians  despite 
their  penury  never  ceased  to  want  brandy  above  all  things  in 
their  trade.  This  Longmoor  was  but  poorly  supplied  with, 
especially  since  he  had  twenty-two  men  to  buy  provisions  for, 
and  he  had  to  get  capoes  built  in  the  spring.  He  had  to 
preserve  J^is  limited  liquor  to  ensure  these  two  important 
services. 

Liquor  was  thus  found  to  be  an  essential  item  in  dealing  with  the  Indians 

~*~H.B.C.  Arch.  B.  115/a/4,  June  28,  1821. 

^H.B.C,  Arch.  B.  115/e/2,  Annual  Report,  1821. 
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Rich,  Hudson^  Bay  Company,  II,  80. 
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long  before  the  competition  for  furs  reached  its  peak.  It  might  be  added 
that  the  building  of  canoes  at  Fort  Waterloo' was  usually  done  by  regularly 
employed  men  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  so  that  required  no  additional 
expenditure  of  rum,  but  the  problem  of  securing  provisions  became  greater 
as  the  competition  increased  in  intensity  and  the  natives  became  more  and 
more  indolent. 

The  use  of  liquor  in  the  competition  for  furs  themselves  at  Fort  Waterloo 

took  three  forms.  The  first  was  qs  an  inducement  to  the  Indians  to 

bring  their  winter's  catch  to  Trader  A,  even  though  he  might  have  been 

given  credit‘d  by  Trader  B  the  previous  autumn.  When  violence  occurred 

at  fur  trade  posts,  it  was  often  caused  by  this  very  thing  —  the  acceptance 

2 

of  furs  from  an  already  indebted  Indian.  The  second  was  as  direct  payment 

3 

for  goods,  a  practice  that  has  been  denied  by  some,  but  one  that  was 
definitely  used  at  Fort  Waterloo.  The  third  was  the  use  of  liquor,  along 
with  suits  of  clothing  as  gifts,  most  particularly  for  Indian  Chiefs 
whose  influence  was  depended  upon  to  maintain  the  fidelity  of  their  bands. 

It  is  these  three  uses,  and  these  three  only,  that  can  be  directly  associated 
with  the  competition,  and  which  reflect  a  corresponding  rise  and  fall  before 
and  after  the  coalition.  The  first  one,  naturally,  falls  away  completely 


Giving  credits  was  the  policy  of  equipping  an  Indian  or  a  freeman  with 
clothing  and  hunting  gear  in  the  fall.  The  equipment  was  valued  in  terms 
of  "made  beaver",  say  forty,  which  the  hunter  was  expected  to  deliver  to  the 
Company  in  the  spring. 

^Pinkerton,  pp.  215-216. 

3 

Innis,  Fur  Trade,  p.  268.  A  quote  from  a  Minute  of  Council,  Dec.  11, 
1790,  reads:  "...  nor  has  it  been  customary  to  make  Rum  an  article  of 
Barter  in  the  Trade.  Its  use  is  rather  confined  to  gifts  at  feasts  and 
publick  Talks,  where  care  is  taken  to  guard  against  the  evil  consequences 
of  Drunkenness  and  Debauch."  This  would  seem  to  contradict  Rich's 
description  of  Longmoor's  experience  ten  years  previous.  Supra,  p.  69. 
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after  the  coalition  in  those  areas  affected  by  it,  while  the  last  two  are 
continued  but  discouraged  more  and  more. 

It  is  interesting  to  read  John  Lee  Lewes'  account  of  his  use  of  the 
first  method. 

About  three  hours  before  day  one  of  the  men  sent  off  yesterday  for 
meat  --returned  from  the  Pigeon  --  who  had  sent  him  for  Rum  etc. 
as  he  had  met  with  three  Tents  of  Indians  belonging  to  the  Nwt.  who 
had  a  number  of  Skins  -  Immediately  sent  off  Wm.  Sinclair  and  one  man 
-with  a  supply  to  him. 

Here  we  find  ourselves  at  the  very  heart  of  the  intrigue  and  the  battle  of 

wits  that  was  carried  on.  One  cannot  help  but  notice  the  hour  at  which 

this  took  place,  the  urgency  with  which  the  request  was  responded  to  and 

the  intent  of  the  expedition.  The  fur  trade  code  was  being  broken  but 

the  trader  does  not  hesitate  to  record  it  in  his  journal.  The  next  month 

the  same  William  Sinclair  was  sent  on  an  identical  errand  to  "two  Nwt. 

2 

Indians  who  had  furs."  Again  in  April  of  the  same  year,  after  the 

North  West  traders  had  deserted  their  first  post  at  the  mouth  of  the 

Lesser  Slave  River  in  favor,  of  the  one  at  the  west  end  of  the  lake,  a 

3 

North  West  Indian  arrived  bearing  "about  fifty  MBrs.",  thirty  of  which  he 

was  prepared  to  trade.  Lewes  felt  that  he  could  "not  let  such  a  favourable 

opporfemity  slip  without  impressing  strongly  upon  his  mind  the  advantages 

4 

which  would  occur  to  him  by  becoming  at  once  a  constant  Trader."  with 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  He  "therefore  gave  him  a  Capot  a  Shirt  and  a 


1. 


H-B.C.  Arch.  B.  115/a/l,  Jan.  23,  1818 
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Ibid. ,  Feb.  22,  1818 
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lb id . ,  Apr.  4,  1818 
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Half  a  Keg  of  Liquor,  to  encourage  him  to  be  true  to  his  promise  with 

1 

respect  to  his  leaving  the  NWt.  entirely  which  he  promised  to  do."  This 
instance  is  slightly  unusual  in  that  the  Northwesters  had  deserted  their 
post  and  were  thus  inviting  trouble  of  this  kind,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  Hudson* s  Bay  Company  trader  did  nothing  to  direct  the  Indian  to  the 
Northwesters*  new  post.  This  was,  however,  a  very  common  method  that  was 
used  by  both  sides  whenever  the  opportunity  arose.  It  was  in  cases  of  this 
kind  that  the  trader  was  most  prepared  to  let  the  spirits  flow  generously 
and  it  was  naturally  from  the  absence  of  cases  of  this  kind  that  the  greatest 
saving  in  liquor  would  occur  after  the  coalition. 

It  might  be  interjected  here  that  the  policy  of  the  Hudson* s  Bay  Company 

was  not  to  give  liquor  in  the  summer  but  exceptions  had  to  be  made  when  food 

was  scarce.  Robert  Kennedy  writes  in  June,  1819:  "Persuasion  and  liquor 

convince  Indians  to  stay  and  trade  -  not  to  worry  about  being  massacred 

2 

as  N.W.  have  convinced  them  -  they  agree  to  pass  the  summer  here."  We 
have  already  seen  how  the  same  man,  the  following  summer,  had  been  forced 
to  go  to  Ile-k-la-Crosse  because  he  lacked  ammunition  and  liquor  without 
which  no  food  would  be  prepared  for  the  winter.  Fort  Waterloo  found  it 
impossible  to  follow  this  honorable  policy  because  the  life  of  the  traders 
depended  too  heavily  on  the  Indians. 

The  most  reprehensible  use  of  liquor,  undoubtedly,  was  the  second 
method  mentioned  —  that  of  trading  it  for  furs.  It  is  true  that  when  this 

^Ibid.  A  capot  was  a  kind  of  greatcoat  with  a  hood  that  was  used  by 
nearly  all  traders  and  voyageurs.  See  Gates,  p.  141. 

2H.B.C.  Arch.  B.  115/a/2,  June  12,  1819.  3 Supra,  p.  69. 
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happened  the  Indians  wanted  it  that  way  but  the  Europeans  must  be  blamed 

for  taking  advantage  of  a  weakness.  After  the  Indian  had  paid  his  debts, 

that  is  after  he  had  paid  in  furs  the  equivalent  to  the  equipment  of 

clothing  and  weapons  that  he  had  been  extended  the  previous  fall  in  the 

form  of  credit,  if  he  had  any  skins  remaining  (a  situation  very  rare  in  the 

annals  of  Fort  Waterloo)  he  had  the  option  of  trading  the  remainder  on  goods 

or  on  liquor.  If  he  had  no  debts  he  could  choose  liquor  for  the  whole 

lot.  Let  us  take  the  example  of  the  Northwest  Indian  just  mentioned  who 

had  come  to  Lewes  in  April  1818,  after  finding  the  Northwesters  gone.^ 

For  thirty  Made  Beaver  (which  actually  consisted  of  fifty-four  prime  martens 

and  three  whole  beaver  skins)  the  Indian  received  one  capot,  one  shirt  and 

2 

half  a  keg  of  liquor.  The  standard  of  trade  at  Lesser  Slave  Lake 

equated  one  capot  with  twelve  martens  or  ten  beaver,  and  half  a  pint  of 

3 

spirits  with  one  skin,  either  marten  or  beaver.  Shirts  are  not  included 

on  the  partial  standard  of  trade  recorded  by  Lewes  but  one  yard  of  "Cloth 

Fine"  cost  ten  skins,  either  marten  or  beaver,  so  we  can  assume  that  a 

shirt  would  be  very  nearly  that,  too.  Thisi.means  that  thirty-five 

skins  were  left  to  pay  for  the  liquor,  an  arrangement  requested  by  the 

4 

Indian.  For  this  number  he  should  have  got,  at  the  rate  of  half  a  pint 
per  skin,  seventeen  and  one-half  pints  or  just  over  two  gallons.  Instead 
he  received  half  a  keg  or  four  and  one-half  gallons.  This  shows  the  ability 
of  the  trader  to  combine  in  a  clever  way  the  trading  of  liquor  for  goods 

^Supra,  p.  71.  ^H.B.C.  Arch.  B.  115/a/l,  Apr.  4,  1818. 

~^FL  B.  C.  Arch.  B.  115/e/l,  Annual  Report,  1820. 

Sl.B.C.  Arch.  B.  115/a/l,  Apr.  4,  1818. 
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with  gift-giving  as  well  as  his  willingness  to  exceed  his  own  official 

standard  of  trade  when  he  felt  he  could  thereby  persuade  an  Indian  to  work 

for  him.  Two  days  later  Lewes  had  an  opportunity  to  do  better  still.  More 

North  West  furs  were  brought  in  —  fifty-eight  martens,  three  beaver,  one 

large  black  bear,  one  prime  cat,  one  wolverine,  one  and  one-half  pounds 

castoreum^  and  five  dressed  moose  skins.  Lewes  reported:  "...  the  whole 

.  .  .  was  intended  for  NWt.  if  they  had  been  here  .  ,  .  but  they  traded 

2 

them  with  me  -  only  for  liquor  which  make  them  cheap  for  the  Company." 

Lewes'  tone  however  changed  very  quickly  from  one  of  braggadocio  to  one 

of  sobriety  when  he  saw  the  results  of  his  act  and  Fort  Waterloo  benefited 

for  the  remainder  of  the  competition.  There  is  no  more  evidence  of  this 

kind  of  trading  in  the  journals  of  Lesser  Slave  Lake.  The  effects  of  the 

liquor  were  greater  than  Lewes  had  anticipated  for  on  April  10,  or  four 

days  later,  the  Indians  were  still  drinking. 

Last  night  one  of  the  young  men  while  in  a  state  of  intoxication  fell 
to  quarrel  with  the  old  man  who  arrived  with  the  Toubillion  yesterday 
and  beat  him  most  severely  about  the  Head  and  Face  -  with  a  large 
billet  of  green  poplar  -  The  poor  man  is  in  a  miserable  condition  - 
I  do  not  think  it  possible  for  him  to  survive  four  and  twenty  Hours 
as  his  scull  £sic7  is  fractured  -  we  had  great  difficulty  keeping 
the  other  Indians  from  taking  immediate  revenge  upon  the  author. 

Further,  on  the  day  afterward: 

The  old  Indian  whom  I  mentioned  yesterday  being  wounded  -  expired  this 
morning  early  he  having  occasion  to  be  led  out  of  the  House  was  on  his 
return  again  assisted  by  two  or  three  of  the  other  Indians  -  he  had 
just  strength  enough  to  get  over  the  Threshold  of  the  door  when  he 


Castoreum,  or  beaver  musk,  is  produced  in  a  gland  located  near  the 
tail  of  the  beaver.  It  was  used  at  one  time  as  a  stimulant  in  hysterical 
afflictions,  but  is  used  now  only  for  blending  perfumes. 

^H.B.C.  Arch.  B.  115/a/l,  Apr.  6,  1818.  ^ Ibid. ,  Apr.  10,  1818, 
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fell  down  Dead  without  uttering  a  groan  -  upon  hearing  of  his 
Death  I  set  two  men  to  work  to  make  a  grave  for  Him  immediately 
-  he  was  interred  about  12  o'clock.  This  poor  man's  name  is 
Ark  Ke  ah  wathis  or  the  Child  of  the  Earth.  The  business  of  his 
interment  being  finished  I  ordered  Mr.  Sinclair  to  f^quip  all  the 
Indians  for  the  Summer  in  ammunition,  Tobacco,  etc. 

A  widely  held  theory  has  it  that  liquor  affects  Indians  in  a  different  way 

than  it  affects  Europeans.  Pinkerton,  who  lived  with  them  and  traded  furs 

2 

with  them,  supports  this  view.  He  claims  that  instead  of  feeling  jovial 
and  comfortable,  as  Europeans  do,  the  Indians  feel  an  intense  desire  to 
fight  --  even  with  old  people,  relatives  or  otherwise.  True  or  not,  Lewes 
seems  to  have  been  unaware  of  it  before  the  experience  and  was  certainly 
more  careful  after.  Never  again  while  the  post  was  under  his  care  was  a 
high  percentage  of  liquor  used  in  exchange  for  furs. 

It  bears  repeating  that  this  incident  arose  out  of  rather  unusual 
circumstances,  and  was  not  a  regular  part  of  the  trade.  Here  was  a  group 
of  Indians  indebted  to  the  North  West  Company  who  had  come  to  pay  their 
debts  only  to  find  their  creditor  gone.  They  found  instead  a  trader  whom 
they  owed  nothing  and  who  was  more  than  anxious  for  their  services.  It 
was  largely  because  Lewes  was  trying  to  persuade  them  to  change  their 
allegiance  that  he  acted  the  way  he  did.  With  his  own  Indians,  that  is 
those  who  were  indebted  to  his  Company,  he  would  obviously  not  find  this 
extravagance  necessary.  Sensational  incidents  like  this,  unfortunately, 
have  been  portrayed  as  typical  of  the  trade. 

The  great  majority  of  the  trade  at  Lesser  Slave  Lake  was  carried  out 

'''Ibid. ,  Apr.  11,  1818. 

2 

Pinkerton,  p.  226. 
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with  much  less  excitement  than  that  described  above.  The  policy  was  to 
outfit  the  Indians  and  freemen  in  the  fall,  and  hope  that  they  would  pay 
their  debts  the  following  spring.  From  the  frequent  complaints  of  the 
traders,  both  before  the  coalition  and  after,  one  is  led  to  conclude  that 
they  failed  more  often  than  they  succeeded  in  paying  these  debts.  Yet  the 
trader  continued  to  provide  credit  and  the  bill  mounted.  As  long  as  the 
competition  lasted,  of  course,  he  had  no  alternative,  for  the  moment  he 
refused  to  outfit  a  hunter  he  could  be  :sure  of  losing  him  to  the  oposition. 

A  typical  journal  entry  reads:  "Sun.  23  May,  1819.  This  afternoon  Cardinal* s 
son  arrived  at  the  NW  Fort.  I  received  nothing  from  him  altho  he  is  due 
a  most  heavy  credit."^  The  hunter  in  question  was  avoiding  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  trader  because  he  owed  him  furs  and  was  at  the  same  time 
befriending  the  North  West  Company  trader  in  hopes  of  getting  equipment. 

This  accumulation  of  debt  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  and  freemen  :was 
particularly  annoying  to  the  traders  who  took  over  after  the  coalition  for 
they  had  to  try  to  re-establish  the  trade  on  the  original  standards.  They 
had  to  show  the  hunters,  without  alienating  them,  that  they  no  longer  held 
the  upper  hand  in  the  bargaining,  and  that  under  monopoly  conditions  they 
would  get  paid  only  for  what  they  produced.  A  comment  by  Chief  Trader 
William  Connolly,  who  took  charge  at  Lesser  Slave  Lake  after  the  coalition, 
will  illustrate  the  point. 

The  people  .  .  .  were  during  the  late  opposition,  accustomed  to  get 
goods  to  any  amount  they  pleased,  and  at  a  very  reduced  price.  .  .  . 

The  price  of  goods  was  raised  to  the  old  Standard.  ...  With  respect 
to  their  old  debts  which  in  general  are  so  heavy  as  not  to  admit  the 

1H. B. C.  Arch.  B.  115/a/2,  May  23,  1819. 
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possibility  of  them  ever  being  paid  in  furs,  they  were  told  that  to 
facilitate  the  payment  of  them  we  should  take  moose  skins  and 
provisions  in  part. 

One  of  the  aims  of  this  chapter  is  to  prove  that  Lamb's  remark  about  traders 

paying  "in  liquor  a  high  percentage  of  the  price  the  natives  asked  for 
2 

their  furs"  could  not  have  applied  to  Lesser  Slave  Lake  traders.  The 
firmly  established  fact  that  most  of  them  were  heavily  in  debt  to  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  serves  that  purpose,  at  least  as  far  as  that  company's 
traders  are  concerned.  Wherever  the  credit  system  was  used  the  policy  was 
to  apply  the  first  furs  brought  in  by  the  hunter  in  the  spring  against  his 
fall  credit,  and  if  he  had  a  surplus  of  furs  he  could  then  trade  that  for 
either  goods  or  liquor.  If  the  hunters  usually  had  insufficient  furs  to 
fulfil  their  credit  obligations,  how  could  they  possibly  trade  any  furs 
for  liquor,  let  alone  a  high*  percentage?  It  is  true  that  occasionally 
a  hunter  did  bring  in  more  than  enough  furs  and  would  then  buy  liquor.  It 
is  also  true  that  occasionally  the  hunter  persuaded  the  trader  to  apply 
only  a  part  of  his  catch  to  his  debts  and  to  give  him  liquor  for  the 
rest.  These  were  exceptions  though  and  not  the  rule.  The  Indians  were 
given  liquor  in  the  form  of  gifts  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following 
paragraphs,  .'even  though  they  did  not  fulfil  their  obligations;  they  were 
given  liquor  to  persuade  them  to  change  allegiance  or  to  hunt  provisions. 

As  an  article  of  trade,  however,  liquor  was  used  sparingly  at  Lesser  Slave 

Arch.  B.  115/e/3,  Annual  Report,  1822. 
o 

Supra,  p.  47.  It  is  not  implied  here  that  Lamb  meant  his  remark 
to  apply  to  Lesser  Slave  Lake. 
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The  third  method  increasingly  employed  during  the  competition,  and  which 
continued  for  a  time  even  after  the  coalition,  was  the  custom  of  giving 
gratuities.  It  was  by  this  method  that  the  greatest  quantity  of  liquor 
was  distributed.  In  the  fall  when  the  hunters  received  their  equipment 
they  often  received  gifts  as  well.  Innis  describes  the  process  as  it 
generally  took  place. 

Goods  were  given  to  the  Indian  to  the  extent  of  a  certain  number 
of  skins  dependent  on  his  abilities  as  a  hunter.  ...  In  addition, 
rewards  were  given  to  hunters  as  gratuities  —  such  commodities  as 
beads,  knives,  gun  flints,  gun  worms,  hooks,  needles,  thread,  awls, 
gartering  ribbons,  and  so  on.  Sir  George  Simpson^estiniated  that  20 
per  cent  of  the  outfit  was  made  up  of  gratuities. 

Innis  has  omitted  the  mention  of  liquor  but  it  would  probably  be  included 

in  tyis  "and  so  on."  The  Chief  was  always  given  special  consideration, 

receiving  in  the  fall  a  suit  of  clothes  and  generous  quantities  of  liquor. 

In  September,  1819,  the  clerk  reported:  rt .  .  .  in  the  Evening  he  /Lewes7 

gave  a  little  rum  to  the  Chief  (Tolibee)  to  make  merry  with  the  other 

Indians  at  the  Fort."  The  next  fall,  on  October  4,  "Baptiste  Dejarlois 

who  was  formerly  Int.  with  the  H.B.C.  and  made  a  chief  in  the  Spring  .  .  . 

Rec'd  a  suit  of  clothes  and  Keg  of  mixed  Rum  and  a  small  one  of  spirits 
4 

for  himself."  In  the  spring,  when  the  hunters  returned  with  their 
winter's  catch,  presents  flowed  more  freely  still.  Journal  entries 
resembling  the  following  are  common: 

^A.S.  Morton  has  called  rum  "the  chief  article  in  the  trade."  (See  his 
Hifitnry  of  the  Canadian  WestT  p.  353.)  This  was  probably  true  of  Lesser 
Slave  Lake  because  no  other  single  item  was  transported  in  such  great 
quantities,  but  it  does  not  mean  that  liquor  was  used  extensively  as  a 
trade  good.  "The  trade"  includes  various  other  activities,  such  as  gift¬ 
giving  and  persuasion. 

^ Innis,  Fur  Trade,  p.  320  3H.B.C,  Arch.  B.  115/a/3,  Sept.  20,  1819. 

4H.B.C.  Arch.  B.  115/a/4,  Oct.  4,  1820. 
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May  2,  1819.  I  had  the  Tolibee  saluted  with  several  discharges  of 
Fowling  Pieces  as  he  is  the  Chief  Trader  of  this  Place  and  a  man  most 
interested  for  the  Interest  of  the  Company.  I  gave  him  a  Chief* s 
Equipt.  with  a  view  to  entice  the  Crees  of  this  place  to  put  confidence 
in  his  greatness  and  to  listen  to  his  Orations  with  more  zeal  in  our 
cause.  The  Natives  of  this  Place  are  all  except  three  waiting  his 
return  at  the  East  E^d  of  the  lake  all  the  Evening  they  diverted 
themselves  Drinking. 

Lewes  does  not  mention  the  quantity  of  liquor  he  gave  out  —  he  does  not 

mention  having  given  any,  in  fact,  but  the  ]a  st  sentence  indicates  that  he 

did.  An  explanation  of  why  these  spring  presents  amounted  to  so  much  was 

given  by  Connolly  in  1822.  "A  great  deal  of  additional  expense  is  incurred 

as  the  first  that  arrive  always  lurk  about  the  place  until  the  last  come 

2 

in,  and  get  a  share  of  every  frolic."  It  will  be  noted  that  this  last 
instance  took  place  after  the  coalition,  when  competition  was  at  an  end. 

To  Connolly,  however,  who  had  just  arrived  at  Lesser  Slave  Lake,  it  seemed 
wise  to  continue  the  practice,  at  least  for  a  time,  to  ensure  the  good 
will  of  the  hunters.  He  once  gave  an  Indian  six  pints  of  rum  merely  to 

3 

maintain  good  will  even  though  he  had  brought  nothing.  He  justified  it 

by  his  conviction  that  some  means  was  necessary  to  reward  merit  since  they 

had  been  treated  this  way  in  the  past.  "Under  this  impression,  I  do  not 

think  that  the  custom  of  distinguishing  the  good  from  the  bad  which  can 

4 

only  be  done  by  presents  can  be  safely  abandoned."  He  thus  continued 
to  give  the  usual  spring  presents. 

These,  then,  were  the  ways  in  which  liquor  was  used  at  Fort  Waterloo; 

3H.B.C,  Arch.  B.  115 /a/ 2,  May  2,  1819.  .  ,  >  5  .  „  ' '  . 

2H.B.C.  Arch.  B.  115/a/5,  Apr.  20,  1822. 

3 Ibid.,  Nov.  4,  1821.  4 Ibid. ,  May  4,  1822. 
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as  an  inducement  to  hunters  to  change  their  allegiance,  occasionally;  as 

5  -  -  > 

a  trade  good,  very  rarely;  and  as  a  gift,  very  regularly  and  frequently. 

It  is  hoped  that  an  analytical  approach  of  this  kind  will  help  dispel  the 
generally  accepted  picture  of  the  fur  trader  acting  as  little  more  than 
a  liquor  pump,  exerting  as  much  pressure  as  the  traffic  lines  would  bear. 

The  system  of  giving  credits  and  the  position  in  which  it  placed  the  trader 
must  be  understood  to  appreciate  his  reasons  for  resorting  to  greater  use 
of  liquor,  particularly  in  the  form  of  gifts.  He  had,  first  of  all,  to 
outfit  the  Indian  or  freeman  in  the  ia.ll  with  clothing  and  hunting  gear; 
unless  he  did  that  he  could  hold  out  no  hope  of  getting  any  furs  whatsoever. 
Next  he  was  forced  to  accept  the  season's  catch,  no  matter  how  small,  apply 
it  against  the  debts  and  keep  smiling  --  and  keep  on  handing  out  liquor. 

He  was  forced  to  do  these  things  because  he  knew  that  the  minute  he 
stopped,  his  hunters  would  be  lost  to  the  opposition.  The  credit  system, 
combined  with  the  presence  of  two  opposing  parties,  definitely  placed  the 
Indian  in  a  commanding  position.  He  could  be  persuaded  to  put  his  heart 
in  his  work  most  readily  by  promises  of  liquor.  It  was  the  only  thing 
the  trader  had  that  the  Indian  found  he  could  no  longer  do  without.  The 
trader  needed  the  Indian  more  than  the  Indian  needed  the  trader  --except 
for  liquor.  Imagine  for  a  moment  a  modern  settlement  that  has  only  two 
stores  both  of  which  give  credit  to  the  citizens  round  about, ^  none  of 
whom  really  depends  upon  the  stores  for  his  existence.  The  stores  carry 

"Hi, B, C.  Arch.  B.  115/a/5,  Oct.  16,  1821.  "Most  of  the  Freemen  in 
this  quarter  are  greatly  indebted  to  either,  and  some  of  them  to  both, 
the  Companies  .  .  ." 
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one  item,  however,  which  all  the  citizens  desire.  By  clever  use  of  the 
item  the  storekeepers  encourage  the  citizens  to  come  to  them  and  increase 
their  debts,  for  they  know  that  if  the  citizens  stop  coming  their  stores 
will  have  to  close.  Obviously  the  use  of  the  item  will  increase,  as  will 
the  debts. 

There  are  yet  two  points  to  make  before  this  question  of  liquor  is  left 
completely.  First,  the  traders  did  not  always  give  liquor  whenever  it  was 
demanded,  even  though  such  refusal  might  lead  to  the  loss  of  a  man. 
Principles  were  not  forsaken  in  the  competition.  John  Lee  Lewes  reported 
in  1817  that  his  guide,  Francois  Dechamp,  had  been  drinking  with  the  Indians 
on  the  night  of  October  25,  and  that  on  the  following  morning  he  had  come 
ter  him,  demanding  a  pint  of  rum.  Lewes  refused  him,  saying  that  he  wanted 
him  to  make  sledges. 

...  he  immediately  told  me  that  the  Sledges  might  be  damned  and 
that  he  wanted  Rum.  .  .  which  I  still  refused  him  -  he  afterwards 
demanded  his  equipment  -  I  told  'him  at  present  not  having  mine  with 
/s~ic7  and  beside  I  had  not  his  Engagement  with  me  to  know  what  his 
equipment  consisted  of  -  he  immediately  said  that  if  I  did  not  give 
it  him  he  would  soon  find  it  in  another  place  meaning  the  NWt.  House  - 
this  he  said  three  or  four  times  which  at  last  so  vexed  me  to  hear 
him  talk  in  such  a  manner  -  that  I  said  he  had  better  go  and  find 
it  where  he  could  -  he  made  no  more  ado  but  set  off  with  himself  to 
the  Nwt.  ... 

Thus  Dechamp  was  lost  to  the  Hudson* s  Bay  Company.  One  would  think  that 
henceforth  when  an  employee  demanded  liquor,  Lewes  would  oblige,  in  the 
interests  of  economic  gain.  The  same  thing  happened  the  next  spring,  with 
the  same  results. 

This  evening  one  of  the  men  named  Baptist  Bolleu  -  having  ...  got 
a  little  intoxicated  -  he  came  to  me  and  asked  for  more,  which  I 
refused  -  he  told  me  that  if  I  would  not  give  it  him  -  I  had  no 
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occasion  to  command  him  for  the  future  for  that  he  would  not  obey  my 
orders  -  and  that  he  would  leave  the  House  tomorrow  morning  with  his 
family  -  I  told  him  for  to  consider  what  he  was  about  to  do  and  to 
recollect  that  he  had  money  in  the  Company's  hand  and  that  if  he  took 
such  a  step  I  assured  him  that  he  should  lose  every  farthing  he  had 
remaining  -  he  said  he  knew  he  should  lose  it  -  but  that  I  had  refused 
him  liquor  and  that  he  did  not  care  -  This  man  is  one  of  the  most 
discontented  and  unprincipalled  ZJisi7  belonging  to  this  Post  -  he 
is  a  Half  Breed  from  the  River.  Engaged  by  Mr.  Colin  Robertson. 

It  is  clear  from  the  above  how  very  important  liquor  was  to  the  Indian  but 

it  is  also  clear  that  the  traders  did  at  times  refuse  to  take  the  easy 

way  out,  and,  despite  the  possibility  of  losing  a  servant,  insisted  on  the 

observance  of  moral  principles. 


Secondly,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  sometimes  falsely  assumed  that 
the  Indian  would  do  anything  for  liquor  and  that  he  had  no  principles 
beyond  self-gratification.  This  assumption  ignores  the  bond  of  friendship 


that  at  times  sprang  up  between  Indian  and  European,  the  best  example  of 

2 

which  is  that  of  Hearne  and  Mattonnabee.  An  example  of  allegiance 

stronger  than  liquor  is  found  at  Lesser  Slave  Lake,  too.  John  Lee  Lewes, 

in  an  attempt  to  avert  starvation,  asked  for  the  services  of  one  Mannina, 

an  excellent  hunter  employed  by  the  North  West  Company. 

Mannina  an  excellent  hunter  was  called  before  Mr.  Lewes  to  decide 
whether  he  intended  to  remain  with  him  as  formerly  or  with  t^e 
NWC.  -  notwithstanding  the  persuasion  in  every  possible  way  of 
Mr.  Lewes  and  the  Int.  and  the  assistance  of  Tulibee,  he  remained 
undetermined  for  the  space  of  3  hours  and  at  last  with  the  greatest 
regret  said  t^at  as  the  NW  had  acquired  him  that  he  must  remain  this 
winter .... 


Ibid.,  Mar.  15,  1818. 

^Mattonnabee  committed  suicide  when  he  heard  of  the  disappearance  of 
Hearne. 

3 

Emphasis  mine.  It  can  be  assumed  that  this  includes  liquor. 


+H. B„ C,  Arch.  B.  115/a/4,  Oct.  28,  1820, 
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That  liquor  was  not  used  without  any  restraint  whatsoever,  and  that  it  was 
by  no  means  invincible  when  it  was  used,  are  certainly  essential  points  to 
the  understanding  of  the  use  of  liquor  in  competition. 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  has  been  to  study  closely  the  nature  of 
the  competition  at  one  post  in  order  to  see  precisely  how  liquor  was  used. 
Other  methods  were  mentioned  merely  to  show  that  liquor  was  not  the  only 
important  one;  attempts  to  starve  the  opponent  were  mentioned  to  show  that 
food  supplies  were  not  always  shared  at  Lesser  Slave  Lake.  The  reasons  why 
liquor  was  used  have  been  explored  and  the  fact  that  it  was  not  used 
extensively  as  a  trade  good  has  been  stressed.  It  has  not  been  an  attempt 
to  exonerate  the  trader  completely  from  blame,  for  he  did  at  times  commit 
errors  in  judgement,  but  more  an  attempt  to  understand  the  conditions  which 
forced  him  to  use  liquor  if  he  wanted  to  stay  and  compete.  It  is  hoped  that 
writers  who  make  unfavorable  generalization  about  fur  traders  can  be 
persuaded  to  qualify  their  remarks  to  allow  for  exceptions  like  Fort 
Waterloo. 

The  question  of  the  outcome  of  the  struggle  at  Lesser  Slave  Lake  is 
perhaps  of  secondary  importance  but  the  discussion  would  seem  incomplete 
without  brief  mention  of  it.  The  competition  ended  officially  with  the 
signing  of  the  Deed  Poll  on  26  March  1821,  and  it  is  generally  assumed  that 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  was  the  winner  since  it  gave  its  name  to  the  new 
concern.  George  Simpson's  disappointment  supports  this  assumption,  at  least 
in  the  Athabasca  region.  He  said  at  the  time  he  was  sorry  that  "instead 
of  a  junction  our  Opponents  have  not  been  beaten  out  of  the  Field,  which 
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with  one  or  two  years  of  good  management  I  am  certain  might  have  been 
effected."  At  Lesser  Slave  Lake,  however,  no  winner  can  be  declared.  In 
1819  it  may  have  appeared  that  the  Hudson* s  Bay  Company  had  gained  the 
upper  hand,  for  according  to  Shaw,  a  Northwester,  the  natives  "had  been 
weaned  from  their  old  attachment  to  the  NWCo."  In  that  year,  too,  the 

o 

North  West  Company  got  only  half  as  many  furs  as  their  rivals.  In  the 

fall  of  1820,  however  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  season  of  competition, 

it  might  well  have  appeared  that  the  North  West  Company  had  once  again 

taken  charge.  Because  of  late  arrival  by  Lewes  "the  NW  Coy  got  to  the 

wintering  Ground  and  credited  out  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  Indians 

4 

.  .  ."  In  the  number  of  men,  too,  the  Northwesters  showed  no  signs  of 

withdrawal.  The  Hudson* s  Bay  Company  had  in  1820-21  thirty-one  men,  four 

officers  and  four  interpreters,  but  "The  N,W.  Co.  .  .  . /wer ej  more  numerous. 

Then,  too,  after  the  coalition,  the  Hudson* s  Bay  post.  Fort  Waterloo,  was 

6 

abandoned  in  favor  of  the  "more  convenient"  North  West  Company* s  post. 

This  may  have  made  it  appear  that  the  latter  had  won.  Whatever  the  result 
of  the  contest  may  have  been,  not  much  excitement  was  caused  by  the 
announcement  of  the  coalition  in  1821.  Judging  from  the  bitterness  generated 
by  the  struggle,  one  would  have  expected  more  reaction  than  the  anti-  '  > 
climactic  one  described  by  William  Connolly.  The  feeling  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  general  relief  that  the  war  of  wits  was  over,  rather  than  one 
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Simpson* s  Athabasca  Journal,  p.  349. 

B.  115/e/l,  Annual  Report,  1820. 

^H.B.C.  Arch.  B.  115/e/2,  Annual  Report, 
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of  jubilation  in  conquest. 

The  junction  of  the  two  companies  had  not  the  slightest  influence 
on  the  summer  transactions  of  Lesser  Slave  Lake.  The  letter 
conveying  that  important  intelligence  arrived  therS  on  the  18th 
of  August,  but  it  was  conceived  in  such  ambiguous  terms  that 
neither  Mr.  Henry  nor  Mr.  Smith,  the  Gentlemen  who  were  in  charge 
of  the  two  Forts,  considered  it  consistent  with  their  duty  to 
depart  from  the  usual  mode  of  carrying  on  the  Trade  until  such 
time  as  more  authentic  information  on  the  subject  should  reach 
them;  which  was  not  earlier  than  the  latter  end  of  September. 

And  consequently  too  late  to  be  of  use.  The  expenses  were 
therefore  as  gr^at  as  in  former  years;  though  the  returns  were 
much  less  .  .  . 

The  competition  at  Lesser  Slave  Lake  was  over.  That  was  the  important 

thing.  The  new  company  could  now  turn  to  a  serious  prosecution  of 

the  fur  trade,  its  prospects  considerably  brightened  by  monopoly  conditions. 


^H.B.C.  Arch.  B.  115/e/3,  Annual  Report,  1822. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


THE  PLACE  OF  LESSER  SLAVE  LAKE  IN  THE  FUR  TRADE 


From  a  thorough  and  dispassionate  analysis  of  their  past  fur  trading 

operations,  undertaken  by  the  Governor  and  Committee  of  the  Hudson* s  Bay 

Company  in  1814,  there  emerged  a  startling  conclusion.  Based  on  a  detailed 

study  of  individual  posts  rather  than  on  the  trade  as  a  whole  it  proved 

.  .  .  that  the  posts  inland,  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
Northwesters,  had  traded  far  more  efficiently,  and  had 
produced  a  better  ratio  of  returns  as  against  costs,  than^ 
had  the  posts  by  the  Bay  where  opposition  was  negligible. 

If  this  conclusion  overlooked  some  factors  that  would  be  included  in  a 

modern  analysis  of  this  kind,  such  as  the  attributing  of  a  part  of  the 

costs  of  the  Bay-side  factories  to  administration  and  outfitting  of  inland 

posts,  it  was  sufficiently  valid  to  the  Committee  at  the  time  to  convince 

it  of  two  things: 

.  .  .  first,  that  opposition  from  the  Northwesters  was  less 
to  be  feared  than  was  lethargy  in  the  Company's  servants, 
and  second  that  the  system  of  salaries  and  incentives  would 
have  to  be  readjusted  so  as  to  compensate  the  outposts  for  th^ 
efforts  which  they  made  and  the  hardships  which  they  endured. 

As  the  Committee  faced  the  post-Napoleonic  era  of  increased  fur  markets  it 

resolved,  on  the  basis  of  this  study,  to  pur  ste  its  inland  trade  with 

renewed  vigor;  thus  the  Athabasca  campaign  was  finally  settled  upon.  This 
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chapter  uses  the  detailed  records  of  one  of  the  inland  posts  established 
during  that  campaign  and  attempts  to  answer  three  questions.  First, 
what  was  the  size  of  the  contribution  made  by  the  Lesser  Slave  Lake  post 
and  the  Lesser  Slave  Lake  District  to  the  whole  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  trade  in  a  given  five-year  period?  Second,  was  its  ratio  of 
returns  to  costs  favorable  to  the  Company?  And  third,  what  factors  most 
directly  influenced  the  size  of  its  contribution  and  its  ratio?  More 
briefly,  how  important  was  this  place  of  business?  Was  it  efficient? 
and  if  so,  why?  We  will  find  considerable  support  at  Lesser  Slave  Lake 
for  the  Committee's  conviction  that  initiative  was  the  most  important 
element  in  the  success  of  a  post. 

The  years  1815-1831  at  Lesser  Slave  Lake  can  be  divided  into 
four  periods:  Competition,  from  fall  1815  to  spring  1821;  monopoly, 
from  fall  1821  to  spring  1826;  conservation,  from  fall  1826  to  spring 
1829;  and  re-establishment,  from  fall  1829  to  spring  1831.  Because  a 
period  of  monopoly  seems  best  suited  of  the  four  for  a  study  of  this 
kind,  the  period  1821-1826  was  selected.  The  last  period  is  too  short; 
the  conservation  period  was  a  time  when  returns  were  to  be  cut  by  one- 
half  on  order  of  the  Council;  and  the  period  of  competition  saw  such 
high  costs  in  the  form  of  liquor  indents  and  extravagant  gifts  of 
clothing  that  the  real  economic  potential  of  the  post  could  not  emerge 
until  the  need  for  them  had  disappeared.  The  period  of  monopoly  involved 
none  of  these  problems.  Furthermore,  its  terminal  dates  suggest  a  convenient 
division.  The  period  began  in  the  fall  of  1821  with  the  arrival  of 
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Chief  Trader  William  Connolly  at  Lesser  Slave  Lake  to  take  charge  of  the 
trade  in  the  name  of  the  new  company;  it  ended  in  June,  1826,  with  the 
announcement  of  the  policy  of  conservation.  A  five-year  period  of 
unrestricted  trapping  thus  came  to  an  end.  Finally,  the  period  recommends 
itself  further  by  the  ready  availability  of  records.  The  published  Minutes 
of  Council,  "the  heart  of  the  fur  trade" \  began  in  1821;  they  present  the 
policies  drawn  up  by  Simpson  and  the  Council  for  the  Northern  Department. 

A  complete  set  of  daily  journals  and  account  books,  "the  blood  of  the 

2  3 

organization"  ,  is  also  available  only  after  1821.  Without  both 

sets  of  documents  an  incomplete  picture  would  result. 

Before  an  assessment  of  the  importance  of  Lesser  Slave  Lake*s  fur 

returns  can  be  attempted,  its  significance  as  a  District  Headquarters  must 

be  outlined.  It  must  be  made  clear  what  can  be  meant  by  the  terms  "Lesser 

Slave  Lake  Returns"  and  "Outfit  for  Lesser  Slave  Lake."  The  reason  for 

this  is  that  in  the  period  1821-26  both  the  post  and  the  district  went  by 

the  same  name,  a  rather  unusual  situation  in  the  Hudson* s  Bay  Company,  and 

4 

one  which,  on  occasion,  has  given  rise  to  misinterpretation.  To  prevent 
further  confusion  a  brief  sketch  of  the  district  organization  for  the 
period  under  study  seems  justified. 

i 

Harvey  R.  Fleming  (ed.).  Minutes  of  Council  Northern  Department  1821-31 
(Toronto:  Champlain  Society,  1940),  p.  ix. 

^Ibid. 

3 

Hudson* s  Bay  Company  journals  are  available  prior  to  1821  but  they 
do  not  include  Lesser  Slave  Lake  returns  taken  by  Northwesters. 

^ Infra,  p.  112. 
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Immediately  prior  to  1821  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company's  post  at  Lesser 
Slave  Lake  had  been  considered  a  part  of  the  Saskatchewan  District;  the 
North  West  Company's  post  there  was  included  in  its  Athabasca  River 
Department. 1  At  the  coalition  an  independent  district  named  the  Lesser 
Slave  Lake  District  was  established  and  remained  thus  until  1826,  when,  in 
the  interests  of  conservation,  Simpson  again  attached  all  the  posts  in 
this  district  to  the  Saskatchewan.  For  the  duration  of  the  period  being 
examined,  then,  the  Lesser  Slave  Lake  District  often  included  more  than 
one  post,  and  this  has  been  the  source  of  confusion.  District  returns  were 
made  out  for  the  "Lesser  Slave  Lake  District";  outfits  were  assigned  in  the 
Minutes  of  Council  merely  to  "Lesser  Slave  Lake".  At  times  this  category 
included  only  one  post,  that  at  Lesser  Slave  Lake;  sometimesiit  included 
that  post  as  well  as  two  others;  and  on  one  occasion,  at  least,  the  term 
indicated  the  returns  of  two  posts  in  the  distri  ct,  neither  of  which  was 
located  at  the  lake  itself. 

The  Company's  policy  of  moving  the  principal  post  about  in  the 

district  to  admit  systematic  recruiting  of  beaver  and  thus  prevent  wholesale 

depletion  of  any  one  area  will  explain  what  might  appear  to  be  a  senseless 
2  3 

juggling  act.  In  Outfit  1821  the  district  included  the  principal  post 
at  Lesser  Slave  Lake,  one  small  post  at  Rocky  Mountain  House  (also  called 


^Wallace, 


Documents 


.,  p. 


269. 


2 

H.B.C-  Arch.  B.  104/a/2.  The  practice  was  common  before  the  coalition, 
too.  Lac  la  Biche,  for  example,  was  used  "as  the  principal  post  in  the 
Lesser  Slave  Lake  District"  in  1819-20  because  the  majority  of  the  Indians 
had  moved  there  from  the  Lesser  Slave  region. 


3 

Outfit  1821  means  the  trading  season  which  began  in  July  1821  at  the 
Council  meeting  and  went  to  May  31,  1822,  when  account  books  were  closed. 
When  just  one  year  is  used  to  name  a  season,  it  is  the  first  of  the  two. 
Hence,  1821  returns  are  those  counted  in  1822,  received  during  season  1821- 
1822. 
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Fig.  3.  A  Map  Showing  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  Districts 

In  the  Interior  of  North  America,  1824. 

(Adapted  from  A.  Arrowsmlth*  s  map,  London:  1795.  Additions  to  1824' 


■ 
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1  2 
Jasper's  House  ),  and  a  temporary  post  "at  the  head  of  the  Smoky  River. 

It  was  not  so  large  as  the  Saskatchewan  District,  but  compared  favorably 

with  the  English  River  and  Peace  River  Districts.  (See  Figure  3).  It 

might  be  added  that  the  Smoky  River  post  had  come  about  quite  by  accident. 

William  Henry  had  set  out  overland  from  Lesser  Slave  Lake  to  take  charge 

of  the  Rocky  Mountain  House  post  in  the  fall  of  1821  but  the  lateness  of 

the  season  and  the  sorry  condition  of  his  thirteen  horses  forced  him  to 

win,ter  short  of  his  goal.  It  was  then  that  he  established  the  new  post. 

This  did  not  mean,  however,  that  Rocky  Mountain  House  was  left  without 

personnel  for  two  men,  named  Cameron  and  Mackenzie,  were  reported  there, 

3 

doing  a  weak  trade. 

In  Outfit  1822  the  principal  post  was  again  at  Lesser  Slave  Lake,  and 
only  one  other  post,  that  at  Rocky  Mountain  House  was  kept  up.  The  Smoky 
River  post  had  been  abandoned,  against  the  will  of  Chief  Factor  Connolly, 
because  of  representations  to  George  Simpson  by  the  traders  on  the  Peace 
River  that  it  was  interfering  with  their  trade. 

In  Outfit  1823  the  district  once  more  had  three  posts,  but  this  time 


For  a  full  but  at  times  confusing  discussion  of  the  five  Rocky  Mountain 
Houses,  see  Coues,  New  Light  .  .  . ,  II,  640-41.  His  latitude  reading  of 
53°  18*  40"  agrees  with  Simpson's  but  his  placing  on  the  map  does  not.  He 
places  it  between  Jasper  and  Brule  Lake.  (See  Merk,  p.  30).  Morton  points 
out  that  after  1830  this  post  was  moved  on  to  Jasper  Lake.  (See  Morton, 
p.  698) .  Neither  of  these  two  locations  must  be  confused  with  that  of 
Henry's  House,  the  present  site  of  Jasper,  the  resort.  This  is  some  thirty 
miles  upstream  from  the  first  Jaspers  House,  where  Miette  River  joins  the 
Athabasca. 

2 

Simpson  places  this  post  approx.  "80-100  miles  north"  of  Jaspers  House. 
(Merk,  p.  31).  Connolly,  however,  said  it  was  at  "the  head  of  the  Smoky 
River."  (H, B.C.  Arch.  B.  115/a/5).  This  would  have  to  be  the  present  Little 
Smoky  River,  and  not  the  Smoky  itself,  because  the  source  of  the  latter  is 
only  45  miles  from  Jaspers  House,  and  it  is  due  west,  near  Mt.  Robson,  not 
nor th. 

3H.B.C.  Arch.  B.  115/a/5,  Feb.  23,  1822. 
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the  principal  post  was  at  the  newly  located  Smoky  River  establishment  at 
"Moose  or  Cranberry  Lake"^  near  the  height  of  land  in  the  heart  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Chief  Factor  Connolly  had  decided  to  direct  the  trade 
of  the  Lesser  Slave  Lake  District  from  the  new  post  because  the  area 

o 

around  it  had  been  "rarely  wrought"  ,  and  hence  might  draw  off  the  freemen 

from  the  country  they  used  to  occupy  towards  Lesser  Slave  Lake,  giving  it 

a  chance  to  recruit.  The  move  had  been  made  at  the  insistence  of  Connolly 

whose  persuasive  powers  had  prevailed  upon  Simpson  when  the  latter  had 

visited  Lesser  Slave  Lake  in  February,  1823.  Meanwhile,  another  new  post 

was  established  in  the  summer  of  1823,  at  Fort  Assiniboine,  to  tap  the 

4 

rich  beaver  area  between  that  point  and  the  Smoky  River  to  the  north.  It 
was  included  in  the  Lesser  Slave  Lake  District  because  Simpson  felt  this 
would  be  more  convenient  than  to  include  it  in  the  Saskatchewan  as  Colin 
Robertson  wanted.^  The  Rocky  Mountain  House  was  "abandoned  largely  because 
it  would  merely  be  duplicating  the  services  of  the  new  Smoky  River  post. 
That  left  the  post  at  Lesser  Slave  Lake,  the  third  in  the  district,  to 
complete  Outfit  1823.  Since  it  was  no  longer  the  principal  post  in  the 
district,  only  a  skeleton  crew  remained  there.  It  was  still  not  abandoned 
completely,  even  though  the  Council  had  given  Connolly  that  choice  should 
he  consider  it  practicable. 


This  new  post  was  near  the  heads  of  the  Canoe,  Frazer  and  Smoky  Rivers 
on  Cranberry  Lake.  Simpson  seems  to  imply  that  the  two  names  apply  to  the 
same  lake,  but  Arrowsmith's  map  shows  both.  (Figure  3).  "Cranberry"  appears 
more  frequently  in  the  journals.  Starting  from  the  present  site  of  Jasper, 
one  proceeded  up  the  Miette  River,  (called  the  Cow  Dung  by  Simpson)  across 
Yellowhead  Lake  and  i;  down  e  Frazer  River  to  Moose  Lake.  (See  Merk,  p.  30 
and  Fleming,  p.  18)  . 

^Merk,  p.  30  ^Fleming,  :’p. ,  18 .  and  p.  45 ;  .H.B;  C. ,  Arch.  B.  115/a/ 6 ,  B.  115 /e/4. 


\nown  as  McLeod's  Branch  because  of  the  river  by  that  name  that  joins 
the  Athabasca  upstream  from  Ft.  Assiniboine  at  Whitecourt.  Ft.  Assiniboine 
is  at  the  junction  of  the  Freeman  and  Athabasca,  80  miles  northwest  of 
Edmonton. 


Fleming,  p.  45. 


Ibid. 
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In  Outfit  1824  the  district  was  again  reduced  to  two  posts,  the 

principal  one  still  being  maintained,  this  time  by  the  new  Chief  Factor 

John  Clarke,  at  Cranberry  Lake.  The  other  was  at  Lesser  Slave  Lake  where 

a  small  crew  under  clerks  Paul  Frazer  and  John  Allan  directed  trade.'* *'  Fort 

Assiniboine  was  in  the  process  of  becoming  attached  to  the  Saskatchewan 

District  and  did  not  know  quite  where  it  stood.  Council  was  apparently 

? 

not  quite  sure,  either,  for  the  Minutes  list  it  separately  in  1824. 

In  Outfit  1825,  the  last  of  the  period,  the  principal  post  was  once 
more  at  Lesser  Slave  Lake,  again  under  the  charge  of  Chief  Factor  John 
Clarke;  it  was  also  the  only  post  in  the  district.  Fort  Assiniboine  had 
been  attached  to  the  Saskatchewan;  the  Smoky  River  establishment  at 
Cranberry  Lake  had  been  abandoned;  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  House  post,  left 
unused  as  well,  was  re-established  in  1829,  also  as  part  of  the  Saskatchewan 

3 

District.  The  latter  had  been  used  as  a  temporary  post  throughout  the 

L\ 

period  for  the  "convenience  of  the  Columbians  in  passing'.'  but  not  for 
trading  itself. 

In  sum,  the  principal  post  of  the  district  was  located  at  Lesser  Slave 
Lake  for  three  years  of  the  five,  and  the  number  of  posts  in  operation  for 
the  period,  starting  with  the  year  1821,  was  three,  two,  three,  two,  one. 

As  the  headquarters  of  a  district,  the  responsibilities  of  the  post  were 
many  and  varied,  including  the  distribution  of  men  and  supplies  about  the 
district"*  and  dealing  with  applications  from  Rocky  Mountain  House  "for  Canoes 

1  2 

Fleming,  p.  76.  Fleming,  p.  78. 

*5  4 

Fleming,  p.  237.  Merk,  p.  30. 

5H.B.C.  Arch.  B.  115/a/5,  Feb.  23,  1822. 
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and  provisions  to  take  the  Columbians  out".  Spring  rendezvous  had  to  be 

organized  so  the  Chief  Trader  could  assemble  the  total  winter's  catch  for 

his  trip  to  York  Factory;  sometimes  freemen  had  to  be  persuaded  to  abandon 

one  post  in  favour  of  a  less  frequented  one  within  the  district  to  prevent 

1 

depletion  of  beaver.  These  duties  and  many  others  fell  upon  the  principal 

post.  The  Lesser  Slave  Lake  post  thus  played  an  important  administrative 

role  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  While  serving  the  needs  of  the  Lesser 

Slave  Lake  District  the  men  at  this  post  earned  much  of  the  credit  for  a 

more  active  prosecution  of Ithe  trade  in  a  westward  direction,  to  the  Rockies 
2 

and  beyond;  and  it  was  only  fitting  that  William  Connolly  should  have  been 
placed  in  charge  of  New  Caledonia  when  he  left  Lesser  Slave  Lake  in  1824. J 

Let  us  turn  next  to  the  fur  production  of  the  area.  A  general  indication 
of  the  importance  of  the  Lesser  Slave  Lake  post  in  this  connection  is  given 
in  a  letter  written  by  George  Simpson  to  the  Governor  and  Committee  in  1827. 
The  previous  year  he  and  his  Council  had  introduced  the  policy  of  conservation 
and  had  directed  that  the  Lesser  Slave  Lake  post  be  attached  to  the 
Saskatchewan  District  so  that  "the  tract  of  Country  usually  denominated  the 
Lesser  Slave  Lake  District"  could  recuperate  from  having  been  ".constantly 

~*~Ibid.  Connolly  speaks  about  the  high  possible  returns  at  Smoky  River, 

'1  if  a  few  industrious  Freemen  could  be  prevailed  to  go  thither." 

o 

H. B.C,  Arch.  B.  115/a/6,  Feb.  16,  1823.  The  plan  to  set  up  the  Macleod's 
Branch  post  in  order  to  encourage  freemen  to  go  west,  and  eventually  to  the 
headquarters  of  the  Smoky  in  the  Rockies  originated  with  Connolly.  "Mr. 
Simpson  having  assented  to  my  proposal,  I  will  in  consequence  take  the 
necessary  steps  for  putting  it  in  execution." 

3 

Rich  (ed.),  Robertson's  Letters,  p.  209. 
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1 

wrought  for  a  great  length  of  time."  Merely  changing  the  district  arrangement, 
however,  was  not  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  desired  end,  so  at  the  end 
of  the  season,  in  June,  1827,  the  post  was  closed.  In  explanation  Simpson 
remarked: 

Saskatchewan  .  .  .  The  Establishment  of  Lesser  Slave  Lake  was  this 
year  entirely  abandoned  and  the  natives  are  withdrawn  to  the  skirts  of 
the  Mountains.  This  country  wh^ch  was  for  many  years  the  richest  part 
of  the  Honble  Coy's  Territories  has  been  nursed  with  some  care  these 
two  last  seasons  but  while  the  place  was  at  all  occupied  we  found  that 
the  Beaver  were  destroyed  notwithstanding  all  our  entreaties  and 
directions  to  the  contrary  and  at  length  as  the  only  means  of  saving 
it  we  were  under  ^he  necessity  of  withdrawing  therefrom  r  “ 
altogether.  .  .  . 

Simpson's  remark  establishes  beyond  doubt  the  significance  of  the  Lesser 
Slave  Lake  post  as  a  producer  of  furs.  Actual  production  figures  will  be 
given  below,  but  to  be  fully  appreciated  they  should  be  preceded  by  a  brief 
discussion  of  district  returns. 

The  table  reproduced  on  the  following  page  was  prepared  by  Simpson  and 
his  Council  in  June,  1826,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the  policy  of 
conservation,  and  is  included  here  to  show  the  total  returns  of  the  Northern 
Department  over  a  period  of  three  years.  Since  the  totals  are  broken  down 
into  districts  the  table  will  be  useful  in  comparing  the  contribution  of 
Lesser  Slave  Lake  District  with  that  of  the  others.  The  average  returns 
for  three  years  were,  according  to  Resolve  131,  "to  be  taken  as  the  datum 


^~H.  B.C.  Arch.  D.  4/89,  fos.  26-7,  Simpson  to  Governor  and  Committee, 
York  Factory,  20  August  1826. 

;  .v  *  *  n  . 

2  *  '  •  •  $  •  .  '  ; 

Emphasis  mine. 

3 

H. B. C.  Arch.  D  4/90,  fo.  25,  Simpson  to  Governor  and  Committee,  York 
Factory,  25,  July  1827. 
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Table  1.  Annual  Beaver  Returns  by  Districts  In  the 

Northern  Department,  1823-25. a 
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aFlemlng  (ed.),  Minutes  of  Council,  p.  169 
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from  whence  to  regulate  the  quantum  of  Beaver  which  each  District  is 

restricted  not  to  exceed  as  part  returns  for  the  current  Outfit."^  The 

table  contained  a  very  important  error,  however,  which  Simpson  hastened  to 

correct  in  a  letter  to  Chief  Factor  John  Stuart  at  Lesser  Slave  Lake. 

Instead  of  having  the  whole  Saskatchewan  District  reduce  its  output  by 

one-fifth,  as  the  table  mistakenly  requested,  it  was  Simpson's  intention 

that  the  "Saskatchewan  River  /Tie.  Forts  Edmonton  and  Car lton7  should 

return  one-fifth  less  the  average  of  the  last  three  years,  and  that 

Fort  Assiniboine  and  Lesser  Slave  Lake  should  be  limited  to  one-half  the 

2 

average  returns  of  the  last  three  years."  This  is  another  clear  indication 

of  the  importance  of  the  Lesser  Slave  Lake  District.  The  Company  found  it 

necessary  here  to  preserve  the  fur  bearing  animals,  true,  but  it  was  also 

3 

necessary  to  avoid  flooding  the  market;  one  way  to  do  that  was  to  cut 
back  one  of  the  most  productive  regions  by  one-half. 

A  glance  at  the  returns  for  one  year,  say  1823,  the  first  year  on  which 
the  average  was  based,  shows  how  productive  the  Lesser  Slave  Lake  Distr ict 
was.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  column  labeled  "Saskatchewan,  L.  Slave 
Lake  &  Fort  Assiniboine"  stands  first  in  production,  ahead  even  of  the 
Eldorado  of  the  fur  trade,  the  Athabasca,  and  far  surpassing  the  others 
in  the  Northern  Department.  Of  the  total  7,800  beaver  reported  in  this 


^Fleming,  p.  170. 

2 

It  is  not  true,  therefore,  as  B.Y.  Card  states  on  page  75  of  his  Metis 
in  Alberta  Society  (Edmonton:  University  of  Alberta,  1963)  that  "Between 
1826  and  1832  the  trading  area  known  as  the  Lesser  Slave  District  was  by 
far  the  most  productive  of  all  the  Hudson's  Bay  fur-trading  domains.'.'  The 
period  marks  a  low  point,  not  a  high,  in  the  fortunes  of  Lesser  Slave  Lake. 
Card  probably  misread  A.S.  Morton  who  said,  "The  Saskatchewan  District  .  .  . 
was  by  all  odds  the  most  productive  of  the  Districts  east  of  the  Rockies." 
(See  Morton's  History  of  the  Canadian  West,  pp.  697-98). 

"^Fleming,  p.  285. 
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column,  Lesser  Slave  Lake  District  contributed  no  less  than  5,335^--a 
truly  astounding  proportion  for  one  district.  The  total  Hudson's  Bay 
catch  of  beaver  in  1823,  was,  in  round  figures,  44,000.  In  other 
words,  one  district,  the  Lesser  Slave  Lake  District,  contributed  nearly 
one-eighth  of  the  total  beaver  supply.  It  is  impossible  to  say  exactly 
how  many  districts  operated  that  year,  and  even  if  the  number  were  known, 
it  would  not  be  too  revealing  since  the  sizes  varied  so  much.  It  might 
be  helpful,  nonetheless,  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  to  note  that  the 
Northern  Department,  the  largest  and  most  productive  of  all,  included  fourteen 
districts.  This  of  course  did  not  include  the  Southern  Department,  the 
Montreal  Department,  nor  the  Columbia  and  Caledonia  Districts.  For  one 
district  to  supply  nearly  one-eighth  of  the  total  furs  produced  by  well 
over  twanty  districts  is  to  exceed  the  average  considerably. 

Both  in  beaver  and  in  other  furs  the  year  1823  was  the  most  productive 
in  the  1821-25  period  for  the  Lesser  Slave  Lake  District.  The  newly- 
opened  posts  at  Ft.  Assiniboine  and  Cranberry  Lake  were  partly  responsible 
for  this.  It  is  also  the  year  for  which  most  complete  records  have  been 
preserved,  giving  both  the  numbers  and  kinds  of  furs  caught.  It  will  be 
noted  that  to  this  point  we  have  mentioned  only  beaver,  because  the 
conservation  policy  applied  only  to  them.  For  a  more  complete  picture  of 
the  district  fur  production  throughout  the  whole  period,  and  in  the  absence 
of  such  detailed  figures  as  are  available  for  1823,  it  is  necessary  to  use 

1H, B. C,  Arch,  B.  115/d/9,  Acct.  Book,  1823-24. 

2 

E.T.  Seton,  The  Arctic  Prairies  (New  York:  Charles  Scribners  Sons, 

1911),  p.  103. 
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the  "pack”  as  the  basic  unit. 

The  pack  is  largely  indefinable  but  the  Table  2  indicates  the  number 

and  variety  of  furs  that  it  could  include.  It  usually  contained  mixed 

furs  so  that  if  some  of  the  cargo  was  destroyed  in  transit,  the  loss  would 

be  distributed  fairly  evenly  amongst  the  various  kinds  of  furs.  The  silver 

grey  fox,  for  example,  in  1819  was  worth  182s.  1  3/4  d.  per  pelt,  compared^ 

1 

with  31s.  per  beaver  and  lOd.  per  wolf.  Obviously  the  trader  at  Lesser 
Slave  Lake  who  caught  7  grey  foxes  that  winter  would  not  put  all  of  them 
in  the  same  pack.  There  is  then  really  no  such  thing  as  an  average  pack, 
except  in  weight,  which  was  approximately  90  pounds.  The  value  of  those 
90  pounds  was  probably  never  the  same  in  two  different  packs  for  it  depended 
on  two  variables:  the  kind  of  furs  it  contained,  and  the  current  price  of 
each.  Fine  beaver,  for  instance,  averaged  1\  pounds  per  pelt,  while  common 
beaver  averaged  1  1/3  pounds  per  pelt.  A  pack  thus  contained  65-70  beaver 
pelts,  or  their  weight  equivalent.  Martens  could  be  packed  at  the  rate  of 
4  to  1  as  compared  to  beaver.  The  price  per  pelt  varied  from  one  season 

3 

to  the  next,  sensitive  to  quantity  and  demand,  as  Table  2  illustrates. 

Still,  despite  these  variables,  Simpson  found  it  useful  to  have  a  number 

at  hand  for  calculation  purposes,  and  for  that  he  used,  at  least  in  1824 

.  4 

when  estimating  the  profits  from  the  Columbia,  £  60  per  pack.  This  was 
^Richr  (ed.),  Robertson's  Letters,  p.  89, 

^H.B.  C.  Arch.  B.  115/d/5,  Acct.  Book,  1821-22.  1135  fine  beaver  =  1421  lbs. 

756  com  beaver  =1023  3^4  lbs. 

See  also  Innis,  p.  267. 

3 

H.  B.C.  Arch.  A.  6/22,  fo.  86,  Gov.  and  Com.  to  Simpson,  23  Feb.  1831. 


4 

Merk,  p.  70. 
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LESSER  SLAVE  LAKE  DISTRICT  RETURNS  BY 
SELECTED  YEARS,  1817-26 
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1817  -  Value  of  District  returns  for  a  year  of  competition. 

1823  -  Value  of  District  returns  for  a  year  of  monopoly. 

1826  -  Value  of  District  returns  for  a  year  of  conservation. 

1821  -  Included  to  show  approximately  what  one  post  could  produce.  (Of  47 

packs,  44  came  from  Lesser  Slave  Lake.)  No  prices  given.  Approximate  value 
of  1821  returns  £  4724.  Based  on  1819  prices.  See  Rich  (ed.),  Robertson1 s 
Letters,  p.  89. 


a Chart  compiled  from  Account  Books  (Lesser  Slave  Lake  District)  H.B.C.  Arch.  B.  115/d/2,  B.  115/d/5, 

B.  115/d/9  and  B.  115/d/l6. 
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probably  a  conservative  estimate,  since  it  was  made  by  Simpson,  but  it 
would  take  into  account  smaller  packs  some  of  which  weighed  only  60 
pounds,  despite  Simpson's  standing  order  on  the  subject.'*'  Referring  to 
Table  2,  it  will  be  seen  that  £  60  per  pack  is  a  reasonable  estimate  for 
1823  returns  from  Lesser  Slave  Lake  for  90  packs  that  year  brought  -3^5542. 

It  is  not  reasonable  for  1821,  however.  In  that  year  47  packs  were  valued 
at  30  4724,  or  an  average  of  •£  100  per  pack.  The  reason  for  the  difference 
lies  mostly  in  the  fluctuation  in  price  of  beaver.  In  1821  beaver  sold  at 
31s.  per  skin;  in  1823  they  were  slightly  over  half  that  at  17s.  5d.  The 
price  of  marten,  the  second  most  important  fur  bearing  animal  at  Lesser 
Slave  Lake,  varied  only  slightly,  selling  for  3d.  less  in  1821  than  in 
1823,  thus  affecting  the  total  very  little.  Taking  into  account  that 
Simpson's  estimate  was  made  in  a  year  when  beaver  prices  were  low  it  is 
fair  to  estimate  the  value  of  an  average  pack  in  the  period  1821-25  as  being 
closer  to  0:80.  This  estimate  is  borne  out  by  other  estimates  of  the 
decade. ^ 

Having  gained  some  idea  of  what  a  pack  could  include  we  can  better 
understand  the  following  table,  which  gives  as  complete  a  picture  as 
records  permit  of  the  total  fur  production  of  the  Lesser  Slave  Lake  District 
for  the  1821-25  period.  Where  it  was  possible  to  say  with  certainty  how 
many  of  the  district  packs  came  from  the  Lesser  Slave  Lake  post  alone, 

^Rich  (ed.),  Simpson's  Athabasca  Journal,  p.  5. 

2 

Fleming,  p.  lxiii.  Simpson's  calculations  in  1828: 

Ft.  Simpson  -  300  Indians  -  70  packs  -  ^  5,000  to  ^6,000 

Ft.  Nelson  -  100  Indians  -  45  packs  -  3,000  to  4,000 

Ft.  Norman  -  120  Indians  -  16  packs  -  1,200  to  1,500 

Ft.  Good  Hope  -  170  Indians  -  50  packs  -  2,500  to  3,000 
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it  has  been  done,  but  since  the  district  records  often  lumped  total  ;  I 
production,  if  the  post  journal  made  no  specific  mention  of  the  winter's 
catch,  there  was  no  way  of  separating  the  two. 


TABLE  3. 

LESSER  SLAVE  LAKE  POST  AND  DISTRICT 
RETURNS  BY  YEARS,  1821-25. 1 


Lesser  Slave  Lake  District 

Lesser  Slave  Lake  Post 

1821 

47  packs 

44  packs 

1822 

81 

40^ 

1823 

90 

Not  given  separately 

1824 

No  figures  available 

1825 

30  30 

Average  62  38 

The  pack  can  be  used  to  make  comparisions  of  returns  from  periods 
of  monopoly  with  those  from  periods  of  competition.  Commenting  on  the 
period  of  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  Northwesters  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  at  Lesser  Slave  Lake,  Lewes  once  remarked:  "Previous 
to  1816  the  NWCo.  usually  made  from  65  to  70  Packs  of  good  furs  annually 
but  since  the  Opposition  of  the  HBCo.  the  returns  of  both  parties  does 

2 

not  amount  to  nearly  so  much  as  when  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  NWCo." 
That  very  interesting  remark  on  the  effects  of  competition  on  the  trade 
in  general  is  borne  out  by  the  following  returns  for  the  Lesser  Slave  Lake 
post:  1815  -  25  packs;  1816  -  no  attempt;  1817  -  25  packs;  1818  -  10  packs; 

3 

1819  -  16  packs;  1820  -  22  packs.  Table  2  gives  added  proof  that  years 

^H. B.  C.  Arch.  B.  115/d/2,  Acct.  Book,  1817-18;  B.  115/d/5,  Acct.  Book, 
1821-22;  B.  115/d/9,  Acct.  Book,  1823-24;  B.  115 /d / 16 ,  Acct.  Book,  1826-27. 

^H.B.C.  Arch.  B.  115/e/l,  Annual  Report,  1820. 

^H.B.C.  Arch.  E.  10/1,  June  27,  1816;  B.  115/d/2,  Acct.  Book,  1817; 

B.  115/d/3,  Acct.  Book,  1818;  B.  115/d/4,  Acct.  Book,  1819;  B.  115/d/5, 
Acct.  Book,  1820. 
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of  competition  produced  approximately  half  as  much  as  years  of  monopoly; 
in  other  words  the  struggle  affected  fur  production  in  much  the  same  way 
as  Simpson's  conservation  measures  did.  The  average  value  of  the  furs 
caught  in  1821  and  1823  was  j$5,100;  these  were  years  of  monopoly.  The 
average  value  in  1817  and  1826  was /S  2., 600,  or  about  half;  the  first  of 
these  years  was  a  year  of  competition  and  the  last  was  one  of  conservation. 

For  a  closer  look  at  the  actual  returns  from  the  post  itself  at  Lesser 
Slave  Lake  let  us  take  the  year  1821,  since  it  was  typical  of  the  period. 
The  total  packs  in  the  district  that  year  were  47;  three  of  them  came  from 
Rocky  Mountain  House;  the  rest,  44,  came  from  the  Lesser  Slave  Lake  post. 
This  is  very  close  to  the  average  for  the  period  1821-25  which  was  38. 

TABLE  4 

A  COMPARISON  OF  LESSER  SLAVE  LAKE  POST  RETURNS 
OF  BEAVER  AND  MARTEN  IN  1821  WITH  THOSE  OF  THE  COMPANY. 


H. B.C.  Total 

Northern  Dept. 

Southern  Dept. 

Lesser  Slave 
Lake  Post 

Beaver  . 

.  .  .  .20,000 

8,995 

5,312 

1,700 

Marten  . 

36,937 

31,528 

5,000 

H. B.C.  totals  approximate;  taken  from  graph  in  Seton,  p.  103. 
Northern  and  Southern  Dept,  totals  exact;  taken  from  Innis,  p.  286. 
L. S.L.  figures  approximate;  actual  figures  were  1891  beaver  and  5741 
martens  but  allowance  was  made  for  3  packs  which  came  from  Rocky 
Mountain  House. 


The  total  number  of  posts  at  this  time  was  in  the  eighties 


2 


and  if  each 


had  contributed  as  many  beaver  as  the  post  at  Lesser  Slave  Lake  did,  the 


Hudson's  Bay  total  would  have  been  136,000  or  more  instead  of  20,000. 


2 


Fleming, 
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It  was  producing  far  above  the  average  share,  accounting  for  nearly  one- 

fifth  of  the  beaver  produced  in  the  Northern  Department,  which  included 

14  districts,  and  just  over  one-twelfth  of  the  total  for  the  company. 

The  ratios  in  martens  are  very  similar.  The  ratios  for  the  last  three 

years  of  the  period,  1823-25  inclusive,  are  not  quite  so  favorable,  not 

because  the  Lesser  Slave  Lake  returns  decreased  so  much  as  that  the  others 

increased.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  total  averaged  in  that  period  60,000 
1  2 

per  year;  the  Northern  Department  18,891;  and  the  Lesser  Slave  Lake 

3 

post  1,500.  Its  portion  of  the  whole  had  dropped  from  one-twelfth  to 
one-fortieth,  probably  because  of  increased  prosecution  of  the  trade 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Its  contribution  was  nonetheless  still 
respectable . 

Taken  together  the  above  figures  prove  decisively  that  in  beaver 
as  well  as  in  other  furs  the  post  at  Lesser  Slave  Lake  acquitted  itself 
well  in  the  period  1821-25,  producing  consistently  more  than  its  fair 
share  of  the  Company  totals.  It  is  clear  that  one  implicit  assumption 
made  by  this  chapter,  namely  that  Lesser  Slave  Lake  was  important  enough 
to  be  considered  a  typical  inland  post,  is  justified,  and  that  a  study 
of  its  success  might  provide  at  least  a  partial  answer  to  the  question 
that  puzzled  the  Committee  in  1814. 

The  returns  constitute  only  one  side  of  the  balance  sheet.  The  next 

1  2 
Seton,  p.  103.  Supra,  p.  96. 

3 

Supra,  p.  102y. n.l. 
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question  is:  Was  this  district  successful  in  terms  of  ratio  of  costs  to 
returns?  Only  when  the  two  are  placed  side  by  side  can  it  be  determined 
whether  or  not  the  establishment  operated  efficiently.  For  this  purpose 
we  can  use  the  entire  Lesser  Slave  Lake  District;  a  detailed  analysis  of 
the  post  seems  unnecessary  because  the  methods  of  the  District  Master 
were  the  same  at  the  post  as  they  were  in  the  district,  and  that  gentleman 
resided  at  the  post  at  Lesser  Slave  Lake  for  3  of  the  5  years  being 
examined. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  first  that  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  as  a 
whole  was  efficient  in  this  period,  showing  a  profit  in  4  of  the  5  years. 

A  statement  of  1/85  shares'*'  illustrates  this. 

1821  -  Loss  £  196.  7.  2. 

1822  -  Profit  203.  8.  9. 

1823  -  Profit  342.  1.  1. 

1824  -  Profit  222.12.  3. 

1825  -  Profit  292.12.10. 

Although  the  Company  was  efficient  in  this  period  this  was  not  the  best 
part  of  the  century.  In  1826  the  individual  share  jumped  to  419.1.5., 
and  in  1827  to  <£  550.  0.  0.  The  average  between  1821  and  1872  was 

O 

360.  0.  0.  The  slow  start  can  be  attributed  to  the  need  for  recovery 
after  the  competition,  as  well  as  to  the  fact  that  George  Simpson  was  just 


starting  to  streamline  the  continent-wide  operation. 


According  to  the  Deed  Poll  of  26  March,  1821,  the  date  of  the  coalition, 
"clear  gains"  were  to  be  divided  into  100  shares^  20  of  which  belonged  to 
the  H. B.C. ,  20  to  the  N.W. C.  and  40  to  Chief  Factors  and  Chief  Traders. 

These  40  shares  were  to  be  divided  into  85  parts: 

50  N.W. C.  -  15  Chief  Factors  of  2  shares  ea. 

-  17  Chief  Traders  of  1  share  ea. 

35  H.B. C.  -  10  Chief  Factors  of  2  shares  ea. 

-  11  Chief  Traders  of  1  share  ea. 

(See  Fleming,  p.  xiv.  See  also  p.  288.) 

^Innis,  p.  268. 
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Two  remarks  made  by  George  Simpson  provide  a  convenient  yardstick 

against  which  to  measure  the  success  of  a  district, for  they  indicate 

what  he  considered  "success"  in  the  fur  trade.  The  first  one  was  made 

in  1824,  when  he  was  planning  to  re-organize  the  Columbia: 

The  result  of  the  Trade  on  this  plan  might  be  estimated  as 
follows,  viz: 

8,000  Beaver  &  small  Furs  in  150  Packs  @^60  p  pack  .£9,000 


Wages  of  4  clerks  and  44  men  at  ^£30  p  Annum  each  .  .  1,440 

Outfit  .  .  .  150  pieces  goods  atj£>8  each .  1,200 

Contingencies  .  1,000 

3,640 

Probable  amount  of  Gain  .  ^$5,360 


So  that  with  proper  management  I  have  no  question  that  the 
Columbia  District  even  on  the  limited  senile  proposed  would 
yield  a  profit  of  about  ^5,000  p  Annum. 

The  second  one  is  found  in  his  report  for  1827  in  which  he  tries  to  justify 

to  the  Committee  the  high  indent  for  the  Northern  Department. 

Out  of  this  Indent  amounting  to  about ^18, 000  we  calculate  on 
paying  for  about ^£60, 000  worth  of  Furs,  about  £j0, 000  on  wages 
and  for  cash  sales  to  the  amount  of  near ly £5, 000  besides  the 
maintenance  of  many  thousand  souls  I  £rust  we  shall  have  the 
credit  of  turning  it  to  good  account. 

Both  quotations  give  a  fair  idea  of  proportion  of  expenses  to  returns, 
one  on  a  district  level  and  the  other  on  a  department  level.  According 
to  the  latter,  the  proportion  of  wages  to  goods  to  returns  should  be 
approximately  1:2:6  to  be  acceptable  to  Simpson.  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  Columbia  ratio  just  given  would  not  follow  the  department  ratio  exactly, 
the  wages  in  the  former  being  larger  than  the  value  of  goods.  That  fact 


'*'Merk,  p.  71. 

2 

Fleming,  p.  lxxxvi. 
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detracts  in  no  way,  however,  from  the  validity  of  the  department  ratio, 

for  as  will  be  seen  later,  wages  in  the  districts  furthest  removed  from 

the  Bay  were  higher,  and  the  value  of  goods  imported  to  the  Columbia  was 

lower  because  the  costly  system  of  giving  credits  which  were  often  not 

repaid  was  not  used  here  in  this  period. 

The  year  1823  probably  shows  the  Lesser  Slave  Lake  District  at  the 

peak  of  its  efficiency,  as  a  study  of  Table  5  will  show.  In  comparing 

it  to  the  Saskatchewan  District  it  must  be  remembered  that  Lesser 

Slave  Lake  was  at  a  slight  disadvantage  because  of  having  to  use  canoes. 

Saskatchewan  was  able  to  use  boats,  which  resulted  in  a  saving  of 

approximately  1/3. ^  Still,  with  3  fewer  men  and  less  than  J./3  the  number 

of  pieces  of  goods,  Lesser  Slave  Lake  produced  2/3  as  much  profit.  That 

is  efficiency  of  a  high  order.  It  almost  matched  the  profits  of  the 

relatively  new  region  of  New  Caledonia  which  used  5  more  men  and 

approximately  the  same  number  of  pieces.  The  most  inefficient,  obviously, 

was  the  Athabasca,  for  it  had  4  times  as  many  men  and  pieces  of  goods 

as  Lesser  Slave  Lake  had,  but  cleared  only  \\  times  as  much. 

How  did  this  compare  with  Simpson's  ratio  of  1:2:6?  Taking  into 

account  the  fact  that  Lesser  Slave  Lake  used  96  pieces  of  goods  valued 

2 

at j?8  each,  and  paid  wages  to  the  total  of£ll09.  12.  6.  the  ratio  of 

3 

wages  to  goods  to  returns  is  100:  768:  6300  or  1:  3/4:  6.  In  other 
]_ 

Supra,  p.  20  . 

2H. B.C.  Arch.  B.  115/d/9,  Acct.  Book,  1823-24. 

O 

Ibid.  Gross  returns  were  366321.  4.  0.  The  table  on  page  100  shows 
<£4635,  but  that  is;  net  profit,  not  gross  total. 
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TABLE  5 

PROFIT  BY  DISTRICTS,  1823. a 
District  Returns 

May  31,  1824 


Outfit  1823 


By  Athabasca  . 

.  7,110. 

15. 

0. 

By  Western  Caledonia  . 

.  4,827. 

7. 

11. 

By  Lesser  Slave  Lake  . 

.  4,635. 

12. 

0. 

By  English  River  . 

.  4,093. 

1. 

5. 

By  Saskatchewan  . 

.  6,613. 

16. 

10. 

By  Cumberland  . 

.  4,140. 

13 

11. 

By  Swan  River  . 

.  2,325. 

3. 

1. 

By  Upper  Red  River  . 

.  2,673. 

5. 

11. 

By  Lower  Red  River ’ . I . 

.  333. 

3. 

5. 

By  Lower  Red  River  shop  . 

.  503. 

U 

5. 

By  Lac  La  Pluie  . 

.  1,530. 

18. 

5. 

By  Winnipeg  . 

.  740. 

15. 

7. 

By  Island  Lake  . 

.  880. 

3. 

1. 

By  Severn  . 

.  1,761. 

15. 

10. 

By  Nelson  River  . 

.  1,251. 

6. 

6 . 

By  Churchill  . 

.  1,379. 

17. 

88. 

By  Columbia  . 

....  11,274. 

1. 

10. 

By  Profit  and  Loss  A/c  .... 

.  1,871. 

19. 

00. 

3(1 57,  946.  18.  10. 

^erk,  Fur  Trade  Empire,  p.  209. 


TABLE  6 


OUTFITS  BY  DISTRICTS. a 


For  Athabasca  .... 

Men 

89 

Canoes 

10  canoes  4  bts 

Pieces 

457 

Western  Caledonia 

26 

5 

100 

Lesser  Slave  Lake 

21 

4 

96 

English  River  .  . 

14 

2  boats 

129 

Saskatchewan  .  .  . 

• 

24 

4  boats 

310 

Cumberland  .  .  . 

13 

2  boats 

125 

Swan  River  .  .  . 

12 

2  boats 

82 

Upper  Red  River  . 

22 

3  boats 

64 

Lower  Red  River  . 
Lac  La  Pluie.  .  . 

(no  figures 
15 

available) 

60 

Winnipeg  .... 

8 

1  boat 

76 

Island  Lake  .  .  . 

10 

63 

Severn  . 

12 

— 

Nelson  River  .  . 

7 

— 

Churchill  .  .  .  . 

8 

— 

Columbia  .... 
Norway  House  .  . 

8 

1  boat 

29 

York  ...... 

32 

— 

Compiled  from  Minutes  of  Council.  Fleming  (ed.),  pp.  39-64. 
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words,  the  ratio  of  wages  to  returns  conforms  to  the  average  for  the 
Northern  Department,  but  the  number  of  pieces  of  goods  used  is  considerably 
below  the  average  -  an  indisputable  mark  of  efficiency. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  the  year  1821  might  be  cited  as  an 
example  of  the  most  inefficient  one  in  the  period.  The  extra  men 
remaining  at  the  post  as  a  result  of  the  coalition  increased  the  wage  bill 
considerably.  The  wages  that  year  amounted  to  60,400  Livres1  or  approximately 
jP2266,  and  the  returns  were  ^4724,  while  the  goods  brought  inland  were 
97  pieces.  This  gives  a  ratio  of  2266  :  776  :  4724  or  approximately 
1:;  1/3  :  2,  a  very  poor  wage  to  returns  ratio.  Instead  of  returns  being 
6  times  as  great  as  the  wages,  they  were  only  twice.  The  whole  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  operated  at  a  loss  in  1821,  it  will  be  recalled,  and  high 
payments  in  wages  undoubtedly  contributed  to  this. 

The  year  1822  saw  excellent  returns  (81  packs  or  approximately 

2*  6,000)  collected  through  the  efforts  of  21  men,  the  excess  having  been 

removed  at  the  insistence  of  Connolly,  and  is  close  enough  to  the  average 

to  be  considered  typical  of  the  period.  The  ratio  was  approximately 

1  :  1  :  6,  a  ratio  which  shows  a  good  return  for  wages  paid  and  an 

2 

exceptionally  high  return  on  goods  traded.  Further  analysis  seems  x  . 
unnecessary,  the  point  having  been  established  that  on  the  whole  this 
district  was  an  efficient  one,  its  returns  consistently  more  than  covering 
the  costs.  Despite  the  fact  that  this  district  was  far  removed  from  the 

^£l  equals  26.66  Livres.  See  H.B.C.  Arch.  B.  115/d/3.  See  also 
Appendix  C,  which  shows  wages  and  advances  in  both  currencies. 

^H.  B.C.  Arch.  B.  115/d/8,  Acct.  Book,  1823. 
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depot  on  the  Bay  it  not  only  produced  large  quantities  of  beaver  and  other 
furs  but  did  so  efficiently,  so  that  its  activities  resulted  in  a  profit 
for  the  Company  at  a  ratio  of  returns  to  costs  that  would  appear  better 
than  average. 

The  last  question  that  this  chapter  seeks  to  answer  is  the  most 
difficult  of  the  three  since  it  does  not  allow  of  a  straight  figure 
answer:  To  what  can  this  efficiency  be  attributed?  Why  was  this 
inland  district  successful?  Was  the  Committee's  statement  correct? 

The  Committee's  conviction  that  the  initiative  of  the  traders  was 
mostly  responsible  for  the  success  of  a  post  seems  adequately  borne  out 
at  Lesser  Slave  Lake.  Surely  other  factors  were  responsible,  too  — 
factors  over  which  the  trader  had  no  control,  such  as  weather,  fire, 
disease,  supply  of  beaver,  supply  of  food  and  the  higher  wage  rate  for 
men  going  inland.  Nevertheless,  it  would  appear  that  these  could  be 
more  than  offset  by  an  efficient  trader  in  those  aspects  of  the  trade 
which  he  could  control.  It  would  be  impossible  to  assess  in  actual 
pounds  and  shillings  the  contribution  made  by  an  energetic  trader  but 
his  diligence  would  show  up  in  the  way  he  gave  credits  to  the  Indians, 
or  equipment  and  advances  to  his  own  men;  in  the  success  he  had  in 
controlling  the  summer  hunt,  thus  partly  controlling  the  supply  of  beaver; 
in  his  choice  of  men,  and  his  ability  to  urge  them  to  greater  efforts  in 
the  search  for  food,  or  his  effectiveness  in  disciplining  them;  in  handling 
the  most  serious  problem  at  Lesser  Slave  Lake,  that  of  transportation; 
and  finally,  in  disposing  of  what  seems  to  have  been  the  one  duty  most 
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important  to  the  economy  of  the  post,  that  of  the  expenditure  of  goods 

imported  inland  --  the  standard  of  trade  employed.  If  "lethargy  was 

ore7  to  be  feared"  than  even  the  opposition  of  the  Northwesters  in  the 

time  before  the  coalition,  how  much  more  should  its  opposite  be  necessary 

during  a  monopoly  when  no  opposition  existed  to  spur  the  men  on. 

The  notion  that  efficiency  could  have  more  than  a  nominal  bearing  on 

returns  is  by  no  means  novel  and  has  been  expressed  quite  pointedly  by 

important  writers  on  the  fur  trade.  Writing  in  the  late  1920's,  H. A. 

Innis  stated:  "The  fur  trade  still  depends  inherently  on  the  ability  of 

the  trader."^  On  another  occasion  he  wrote:  "In  the  Athabaska  district 

an  increase  of  sixty  per  cent  in  the  returns,  with  a  profit  of 13, 000 

in  1825-26  was  attributed  to  the  efficient  management  of  Chief  Factor 
2 

James  Keith."  It  will  be  noted  that  the  tremendous  increase  of  sixty 
per  cent  was  attributed  not  to  new  supplies  of  beaver  or  anything  of  the 
kind,  but  to  the  management. 

Of  the  efficiency  of  Chief  Trader  William  Connolly,  the  man  most 
responsible  for  the  success  of  the  Lesser  Slave  Lake  District  after  the 
coalition,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  His  returns  show  it,  as  has  already 
been  noted,  as  do  also  his  promotions.  After  having  shown  "efficient 
management  in  Lesser  Slave  Lake  was  moved  to  New  Caledonia  in  1824 

3 

to  overcome  the  serious  differences  and  insubordination  in  that  district." 

^Innis,  p.  363. 

2 

Fleming,  p.  lxi.  That  district  in  1823  was  in  serious  need  of 
efficient  management.  See  Table  5. 

^Ibid.,  p.  xli. 
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Later  we  find  "Chief  Factor  William  Connolly,  who  had  successfully 
reorganised  New  Caledonia  .  ...  transferred  to  the  King's  Posts,  after 

i 

a  year's  furlough,  in  1832.  .  ."  His  ability  to  handle  Indians  as 

well  as  Europeans  was  a  major  factor  in  his  career. 

Lest  the  impression  be  left  that  the  trader  was  all-powerful  in  his 

pursuit  of  success,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  there  were  uncontrollable 

influences  in  the  trade,  some  of  which  hindered  and  some  of  which  helped 

the  trader.  Fires,  for  example,  despite  frequent  warnings  to  the  Indians 

about  carelessness,  often  drove  away  the  marten  and  destroyed  the  <: 

forest,  leaving  only  small  areas  untouched  from  which  the  "whole  .  .  . 

2 

to/  be  regenerated."  This  process  took  many  years.  Disease  in 

1819  killed  39  men,  women  and  children  of  the  Indian  tribes  around  the 

post  at  Lesser  Slave  Lake  among  whom  "were  some  of  the  best  hunters 

3 

belonging  to  the  HBCo."  The  effect  was  multiplied  by  the  fact  that  the 

efficiency  of  the  mourners  was  reduced  considerably.  "For"  said  Lewes 

"the  Indians  as  is  their  custom  when  bereft  of  Relations  did  nothing  all 

winter  and  many  who  always  before  procured  100  and  upwards  of  furs  in  a 

winter  scarcely  gave  wherewith  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  Rum  they 
4 

drank."  Higher  wages  for  servants  in  inland  posts  (see  Tables  7  and  8) 
qlso  uncontrollable  by  the  district  master,  in  one  sense  hindered  profits 
by  taking  a  larger  share  of  them  than  did  servants'  wages  at  posts  nearer 

^Ibid. ,  p.  liv.  Emphasis  mine.  He  was  promoted  when  he  was  transferred 
to  New  Caledonia.  See  Fleming,  p.  101. 

^H.  B.C.  Arch.  B.  115/a/9,  March  18,  1831. 

3  4 

H. B, C.  Arch.  B.  115/e/l,  Annual  Report,  1820.  Ibid. 
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the  Bay,  but  in  another  sense  they  also  made  these  profits  possible  for 
without  the  added  incentive  men  refused  to  go  inland.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  wage  factor,  though  perhaps  of  great  importance  to  individuals,  was 
of  slight  significance  to  the  economy  of  the  district  as  a  whole.  A  study 
of  the  Tables  7  and  8  will  show  that  the  total  wage  bill  for  the  district 
was  £l096,  and  had  this  been  a  district  nearer  the  Bay,  say  Swan  River, 
the  saving  would  have  amounted  only  to  6300  Livres  or  ^$240  Sterling, 
considering  a  saving  of  300  Livres  for  each  of  the  21  steersmen  and 
middlemen.  The  saving  in  wages,  at  approximately  ^2 40,  would  not  amount 
to  more  than  the  value  of  three  packs  of  furs. 

Probably  the  most  significant  influence  with  which  the  trader  had  to 
contend  and  over  which  he  had  little  control  was  the  conglomerate  we  can 
call,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  natural  resources.  At  Lesser  Slave 
Lake,  as  at  other  posts,  these  were  often  a  mixed  blessing.  Large  numbers 
of  beaver  were  always  welcome  and  the  newly  discovered  wealth  in  that  form 
near  Ft.  Assiniboine  helped  swell  the  profits  in  1823  considerably;  the 
summer  hunts  which  they  encouraged,  led  however  to  hasty  depletion,  a 
circumstance  the  Committee  tried  from  1823  on  to  avoid  by  ordering  the 
practise  stopped.^  Mild  weather  in  the  winter  of  1821  made  hunting  furs 
easier,  and  made  available  more  time  for  it  since  the  major  problem  of  simply 
getting  enough  food  for  survival  was  alleviated.  The  heavy  snowfalls  made 

^Fleming,  p.  90. 
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TABLE  7 

1822  WAGE  SCALE  OF  SERVANTS  INLAND 


(FR.  LIVRES. ) a 


Athabaska  and  Lesser  Slave  Lake 

Boutes*5 

1,000 

M  -  men 

800 

English  River  &  Fort  des  Prairies 

Boutes 

7700 

M  -  men 

600 

Cumberland  House,  Swan  River 

Upper  and  Lower  Red  River 

Bas  de  la  Riviere 

Boutes 

700 

M-men 

500 

Lac  La  Pluie 

Boutes 

800 

M-men 

600 

Columbia  Boutes  out  and  in 

1,200 

M  -  men 

900 

Boutes  resident 

1,000 

M  -  men 

700 

£ 

Fleming  (ed.),  Minutes  of  Council,  p.  26. 


Boutes  is  the  general  term  for  the  end  man  in  a  boat  or  canoe. 
Bowmen  and  steersmen  were  crew  leaders  in  North  Canoes  and  in  inland 
boats.  Bowmen  had  chief  command  in  North  Canoes;  steersmen  in  inland 
boats.  (Merk,  p.  211  and  13n) 
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TABLE  8 

1824  WAGE  SCALE  OF  SERVANTS  INLAND 
(BR.  STERLING.  )a 

"Resolved  1st  That  the  following  be  the  scale  of  wages  to  be  allowed  to 
all  districts  in  the  Company's  Territories: 

Steersman  £22  Stg 

Bowsman  20 

Milieux  17 

For  Athabasca  McKenzies  River  and  Lesser  Slave  Lake 

Steersman  24 

Bowsman  22 

Milieux  19 

Western  ci  devant  New  Caledonia  Canoe  System 

Boutes  27 

Milieux  22 

Columbia  River 

Boutes  22 

Milieux  17 

Together  with  an  Augmentation  when  employed  out  and  in  to  and  from  YF 
of  per  Boutes  3c4  Stg.  and  for  Milieux  3^3.  Guides  to  be  allowed  5  in 
addition  to  the  wages  of  a  steersman  of  the  District. 


Fleming,  Minutes  of  Council,  p.  65. 
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TABLE  9 

STATEMENT  OF  LESSER  SLAVE  LAKE  SERVANTS'  ACCOUNTS, 

1823-24. a 


Name 

Country 

Capacity 

Wint.23 

Wint . 24 

Wages 

De 

Aranian  Jaques 

Canada 

Foreman 

L.  S .  L. 

Ft.  Ass. 

1200 

112 

Asselin  dit  Apeshint 

Native 

Hunter 

Rky.  Mt. 

Smky  R 

1000 

180 

Bousquet  Michel 

Canada 

Middleman 

L.  S .  L. 

it 

800 

152 

Cadotte  Michel 

tl 

Summerman 

Tj  •  S  •  !L  • 

L«  S .  L. 

1000 

178 

Cardinal  Jaques 

it 

ii 

Rky  Mt. 

Smky  R. 

700 

248 

Dutemps  Michel 

II 

Blacksmith 

L.  S .  L. 

L.  S . L. 

600 

297 

Enos  dit  Delorme 

it 

Middleman 

L,  S . L. 

Ft. Ass. 

950 

338 

Fraser  Paul 

ii 

Clerk 

L,  S .  L. 

L. S.L. 

Guillotte  Frs.  dt.  Giroux 

Native 

Middleman 

L.  S .  L. 

L.  S,  L. 

950 

144 

Goure  Basile 

Canada 

ti 

L  *  S .  L. 

Rky.Mt . 

800 

84 

Klyne  Michel 

it 

Clerk&  Int 

.Rky.  Mt. 

Smky .  R . 

1200 

192 

Lavallee  Michel 

it 

Middleman 

PeaceR. 

L . S . L. 

850 

159 

Lafrenier  Bts. 

it 

Middleman 

L  •  S .  L. 

it 

850 

159 

Lour ion,  Louis 

ti 

Summerman 

L.  S . L. 

it 

1200 

286 

Lemai  Pierre 

ii 

ti 

S  ask . 

Ft .Ass . 

600 

271 

Larocque  J.  Sebastian 

ii 

Middleman 

PeaceR. 

SmkyR. 

850 

111 

Louis  Lover 

Native 

Foreman 

Rky  Mt. 

it 

1000 

88 

Lafevre  Joseph 

Canada 

Middleman 

L,  S.  L. 

Ft .Ass. 

800 

115 

Morin  Joseph 

ti 

it 

L.  S .  L. 

L  •  S .  L. 

950 

41 

Obichon,  Bte. 

n 

Steersman 

it 

ti 

900 

94 

Patrie,  Louis 

it 

Guide&Formn  " 

II 

1200 

191 

Parinsin  J.  Bt. 

n 

Summerman 

Sask 

Ft. Ass. 

600 

140 

Racette,  Augustin 

It 

Middleman 

L. S . L. 

L.  S .  L. 

850 

174 

Sansoucis  Alexis 

Canada 

Foreman 

L.  S . L . 

It 

1000 

161 

Savard  Antoine 

n 

Steersman 

it 

II 

1000 

171 

Laurent  Shanahunti 

It 

Middleman 

Free 

Free 

700 

169 

McDonald  Ronald  (Can.) 

Clerk 

Sask. 

Sask. 

Ft .Ass . 

Picotte  Augustin 

Canada 

Middleman 

RkyMt . 

SmkyR. 

1000 

104 

Plante  Francois 

ii 

Steersman 

it 

II 

1000 

Bernier  Euloen 

it 

S 

Columbia 

SmkyR . 

1000 

Ayotte  Gonrague 

Canada 

Steersman 

Ile-a-La 

Ft .Ass . 

^22 

«3 

Cantara  Modes te 

ti 

Middleman 

L. S . L . 

L.  S .  L. 

17 

3 

Connolly  Wm. 

If 

Chief  Trader  " 

it 

Laroque  in  Felix 

it 

ii  n 

Sask. 

Ft .Ass . 

Pambrown  P.  C. 

ti 

Clerk 

BowR 

SmkyR. 

40 

15 

Fraser  Paul 

it 

VI 

L .  S .  L. 

L. S . L. 

15 

7 

McDonald  Ronald 

ii 

ii 

Sask. 

Ft .Ass. 

18 

17 

Total  Wages 

3  -£1096 

Debts  S  236 

Freenteli  -  Cancanic  Lalsp,  Ignace  Calahira 

Servants  attached  to  other  Districts  -  Roy,  Meyette,  Cardin. 


aH. B. C.  Arch.  B.  115/d/9. 
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it  difficult  for  the  large  animals  such  as  the  "Grey,  Red  and  Jumping 

Deer,  moose  and  Buff aloe  of  the  Woods,  and  Bears,  both  grizzley  and 

black"^  to  escape  the  hunters.  The  following  year,  game  was  however  scarce, 

simply  because  of  the  senseless  killing  the  previous  winter.  Another 

instance  of  such  mixed  blessing  was  the  fall  of  1821.  The  fall  fishing 

had  been  excellent;  the  weather  had  stayed  so  fair  so  late  that  some 

25,000  Whitefish  were  procured  for  the  winter's  supply,  the  most  ever  put 

up  at  Lesser  Slave  Lake.  The  weather  continued  fair  until  late  November, 

2 

the  fish  rotted  in  the  stores,  and  could  be  used  only  for  the  dogs.  In 

some  ways,  though,  nature  was  kind  to  the  Lesser  Slave  Lake  trader. 

Birch  bark  was  to  be  had  in  abundance,  permitting  Connolly  to  make  as 

many  as  seven  new  canoes  a  year;  the  birch  wood  was  also  used  for  dog 

sledges.  Not  all  districts  were  so  fortunate.  Pine  was  available  for 

construction;  "Saskapum  Willow','  which  "grows  in  great  abundance  .  .  . 

and  yields  a  small  fruit  of  a  very  pleasant  flavor"  as  well  as  "Currants 

Red  and  Black,  Gooseberries,  Rasp  and  Strawberries"  were  found  all  over 

the  district.  All  the  differend  kinds  of  fur  bearing  animals  "that  is 

3 

in  any  part  of  the  Athabasca  Country"  were  found  here  too. 

It  is  true  that  these  natural  resources  as  well  as  fires,  disease 
and  weather,  did  affect  the  trader's  success  in  one  way  or  another  but 
since  conditions  from  district  to  district  in  the  interior  were  not 

^H. B. C.  Arch.  B.  115/e/l,  Annual  Report,  1820. 

^H. B. C.  Arch.  B.  115/a/5,  Nov.  19,  1821. 

3 

H.  B.C.  Arch.  B.  115/e/l,  Annual  Report,  1820.  The  connection  between 
a  poor  food  supply  and  a  poor  hunt  is  unmistakable:  "They  attribute  their 
misfortunes  in  part  to  the  great  scarcity  of  animals,  but  principally 
to  the  extreme  cold  weather  which  prevailed  during  the  last  month.  Under 
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vastly  different,  taken  over  a  period  of  years,  the  reason  for  the 
success  of  one  as  opposed  to  the  failure  of  another  must  be  sought 
elsewhere.  It  was,  above  all,  the  way  the  trader  conducted  his  affairs 
that  spelled  the  difference. 

In  the  art  of  transportation,  for  instance,  Connolly  far  outshone 

his  predecessor,  John  Lee  Lewes.  Connolly  made  the  trip  to  Lesser 

Slave  Lake  from  York  Factory  in  66  days;  it  had  taken  Lewes  88  days  in 

the  autumn  of  both  years  1819  and  1820.  ^  In  both  those  years,  early 

arrival  at  the  post  was  much  more  important  than  it  was  in  Connolly's 

time  for  a  late  arrival  meant  that  most  of  the  hunters  would  jaave  been 

2 

outfitted  by  the  North  West  servants.  The  reason  was  that  Lewes  had 
not  had  the  foresight  to  have  extra  canoes  placed  ready  at  Ile-a-la- 
Crosse  for  the  trip  up  the  Beaver  River;  when  this  problem  did  not  force 

f 

him  to  winter  short  of  his  goal,  as  it  did  on  two  occasions,  disciplindry 
problems  with  his  men  caused  delay.  On  three  occasions  they  absolutely 
refused  to  put  their  canoes  in  the  water  in  accordance  with  his 

3 

instructions;  such  an  attitude  carried  over  into  other  aspects  of  the 
trade  could  do  it  nothing  but  harm.  Connolly  seems  to  have  had  no  such 
problems.  He  managed  always  to  have  pemmican  brigades  meet  him  at  lie- 


such  circumstances  it  is  needless  to  add  that  these  people  have  made  no 
hunt  in  furs.  Such  a  Band  of  miserable  beings  coming  upon  the  people  of 
Bears  Lake  will  reduce  their  stock  of  provisions  if  not  entirely  exhaust 
it,  and  thereby  tend  to  injure  their  hunts  greatly.  Say  they  spend  all 
their  time  endeavouring  to  procure  food.  And  notwithstanding  their 
exertions  were  nigh  perishing  with  Hunger."  (H, B.C.  Arch.  B.  115 /a/6, 

Jan.  16,  1823.) 

^~H.  B.C.  Arch,  B.  115/a/l  and  B.  115/a/2. 

2 

H.  B.C.  Arch.,  B.  115/e/2,  Annual  Report,  1821. 

~^H.  B.C,  Arch.  B.  115/a/l,  June  3,  1818  and  July  15,  1818;  B.  115/a/2, 
Oct.  18,  1818.  Twice  Lewes  had  to  see  for  himself  whether  his  men  had  set 
fishing  nets  where  they  claimed  to  have  set  them. 
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a-la-Crosse;  to  have  extra  canoes  in  readiness  at  both  ends  of  the  shallow 

river,  at  Lac  la  Biche  and  at  Ile-a-la-Crosse.  Even  though  he  detested 

the  route  and  recommended  strongly  that  it  be  abaonded  in  favor  of  the 

1 

Saskatchewan  River  route,  until  it  was  established  that  a  road  could 

be  cut  from  Edmonton  to  Fort  Assiniboine  which  would  be  passable  for 

loaded  horsey,  he  resigned  himself  to  its  use  and  made  the  best  of  it. 

Connolly  called  the  transportation  problem  to  and  within  the  Lesser  Slave 

Lake  District  "the  greatest  disadvantage  under  which  the  Department 
2 

labours."  It  was  his  ability  to  cope  with  the  problem  that  set  him 
apart  from  Lewes.  On  two  occasions  he  left  Ile-a-la-Crosse  around 
October  12  and  arrived  af  his  wintering  grounds  before  the  river  ice 
caught  him,  usually  in  the  last  week  of  that  month;  on  two  occasions 
Lewes  left  the  same  place  at  approximately  the  same  time  and  on  both 

3 

occasions  was  cuaght  by  the  ice,  forcing  him  to  lose  certain  profits. 

Such  efficiency  in  transport  as  was  displayed  by  Connolly  is  perhaps 
impossible  to  assess  in  currency  but  certainly  his  whole  attitude  toward 
his  work  affected  his  men  not  only  in  transport  but  in  work  about  the 
fort,  in  the  search  for  food,  and  in  their  general  conduct  of  the  trade. 
The  area  of  a  trader’s  responsibility  in  which  his  efficiency  could 


The  plan  was  eventually  adopted,  of  course,  but  when  it  was,  Simpson 
refused  to  give  Connolly  any  credit  for  it.  He  said,  "I  alone  can  claim 
the  merit  thereof,  it  never  having  been  even  dreamt  of  by  any  other." 

(Merk,  p.  148)  Connolly's  annual  report  contains  the  whole  plan  in  embryo 
--a  report  submitted  to  Simpson  one  year  before  his  remark  was  made.  See 
H.B.C.  Arch.  B.  115/e/4,  1823. 

2H. B.C.  Arch.  B.  115/e/4,  Annual  Report,  1823. 

^Supra.  pp.  7-8.  See  also  H.B.C.  Arch  B.  115/e/2,  Annual  Report,  1820. 
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most  nearly  be  tallied  in  coin  was  that  of  distribution  of  the  trade 
goods  not  only  in  direct  trade  for  furs  with  the  Indians  and  freemen, 
but  also  in  advances  to  his  company's  servants  and  in  the  extension  of 
credit.  The  total  value  of  the  goods  imported  to  Lesser  Slave  Lake  was 
never  very  great  in  comparison  to  returns,  never  having  exceeded  ^800^ 
in  the  five-year  period.  The  way  these  goods  were  converted  to  profitable 
returns  depended  on  the  man  in  charge  of  them,  and  the  per  cent  increase 
was  directly  dependent  upon  his  prudence  in  their  distribution. 

A  good  example  of  what  could  happen  to  the  Company's  profits  when 
goods  were  not  carefully  handled  is  provided  by  the  year  1821  when  the 

Company  lost ^30,000^  and  each  of  the  1/85  shareholders  lost  j^L96.  7s. 

3 

2d.  The  reason  given  was  "large  indents  and  poor  returns."  The  huge 
total  of  goods  imported  that  year  from  British  and  foreign  sources  to 
the  Bay  reached  ^42,527^  while  the  total  returns  of  castoreum,  skins 
and  furs  reached  only  ^50,000.  After  the  wages  which  were  £,60,000  , 
are  calculated,  the  loss  becomes  apparent. 

In  general  it  was  felt  that  the  best  way  to  cut  further  losses  was, 
first  of  all,  to  reduce  the  annual  indent  of  goods.  This  was  aimed  at 
doing  away  with  extravagance  and  making  the  traders  try  harder  to  make 


■'"No.  of  pieces  sent  to  Lesser  Slave  Lake  at^8  each:  1821  -  97=  £776  ; 
1822  -  96=4768;  1823  -  96=^768;  1824  -  63=^504;  1825  -  61%=>f-492. 


2 


Fleming, 


p.  xxii. 


^ Ibid. , 


p.  lxii. 


4 

Davidson,  p.  170.  "Based  largely  on  real  or  declared  value  which 
adds  \  or  2/3  or  more  to  official  value."  Br.  goods  imported  -#<38,704 
(real  or  declared)-  ^3,823  (offical  value)  =^42,527. 


^ Ibid. 


Official  value  given  as^ 33 , 100 . 


Fleming,  p.  3. 
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the  goods  go  farther.  In  keeping  with  this  belief  Simpson  tried  hard  to 

reduce  the  imports,  and  by  1830,  a  year  in  which  shipments  amounted  to 

/<40  ,000,  he  felt  that  he  was  finally  making  progress.  He  wrote,  "But 

we  do  not  intend  that  the  annual  Requisitions  for  the  Northern  Department 

shall  in  future  exceed  £25,000. Indeed,  the  following  year  the 

2 

indent  was  "under  ^15,000."  He  does  not  appear  to  have  made  progress 
in  this  regard  in  the  period  1821-25,  despite  what  H.A.  Innis  has  said 
on  the  subject.  Since  his  remarks  reflect  a  concept  of  what  constituted 
efficiency  in  the  fur  trade  they  deserve  mention  here. 

In  listing  Simpson's  achievements  between  1821,  when  he  tookc over 
the  Northern  Department,  and  1825,  when  he  left  for  England,  Innis  cites 
improved  transportation  routes,  systematic  retirement  for  servants, 
efficient  accounting  systems,  express  systems,  and  a  reduction  in  the 
liquor  and  fineries  trade  as  the  most  successful  of  Simpson's  reforms. 

On  another  matter  of  equal  importance,  the  reduction  of  goods,  Innis 
says: 

The  outfits  for  various  districts  had  been  reduced  in  the  interests 
of  direct  outlay,  transport  wages  and  salaries.  From  1822  to 
1825  the  outfit  for  English  River  declined  from  200  pieces  to  101, 
from  1823  to  1825  that  for  Athabaska  declined  from  457  to  200, 
that  for  Lesser  Slave  Lake  from  96  to  50,  for  Cumberland  House  from 
125  to  28,  for  Saskatchewan  from  310  to  240,  and  for  Winnipeg 
River  from  76  to  51.  In  a  few  districts  the  outfits  had  increased 
but  on  the  whole  the  reduction  had  been  drastic. 

^Fleming,  p.  288n. 

2 Ibid. 

3 

Innis 's  introduction  to  Fleming,  p.  xxxix. 
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,  TABLE  10 

TABLE  SHOWING  FORMER  N.W.  CO.  EMPLOYEES 
LATER  EMPLOYED  BY  H.B.C.  AT  LESSER  SLAVE  LAKE3 


D&PARTEMENT  DE  LA  RIVIERE  ATHABASCA 
MASSON  VOL.  I 
p.  396 


* 

Francois  Decoigne 

Commis 

Jasper  Haws 

II 

* 

Joseph  Roy,  dit  Charou 

contremaitre 

* 

Simon  Allen,  un  Iroquois 

II 

Joseph  Menard,  de  Montreal 

II 

Voyageurs 


Louis  Lapierre 

* 

J.  Bte  Des champs 

Basile  Deschatlin 

* 

Jacques  Goulet 

Etienne  Lambert 

Nicolas  Paul 

Francois  Lemire 

* 

Jos;  dit  Francoeur 

Joseph  Rheaume 

* 

Jacques  L'Hirondelle 

J.B.  Sulliere 

Ant:  Vandal 

Francois  Boucher 

Michel  Labatte 

J.B.  Vertefeuille 

* 

Michel  Klein 

Jos.  Bonaventure 

Joseph  Hetu 

Sansquartier 

Pierre  Guimond 

Pierre  Lemay  dit  Delorme 
Paul  Cheney-echoe  un  Iroquois 
Ignace  Nowaniouter  " 

Andre  Roussin,  dit  Bellefleur 
Jacques  Quiter  Tisato,  Mohawk 
Hippolyte  St.  Jacou,  dit  Mary 


*  Employees  marked  with  aster ick  were  formerly  N.W.  Co.  servants. 

‘‘Li  ste  (1)  des  "bourgeois",  commis,  engages,  et  "voyageurs"  de  la 
Compagnie  du  Nord-Ouest,  apr&s  la  fusion  de  1804. 
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If  we  accept  the  principle  implied  in  the  above  statements,  namely, 
that  outfits  were  reduced  because  they  were  being  inefficiently  disposed 
of,  we  need  talk  about  the  efficiency  of  William  Connolly  no  longer  for 
he  was  in  charge  at  Lesser  Slave  Lake  in  the  period  mentioned.  Innis  is 
in  error,  however,  in  some  of  his  facts  and  in  his  general  conclusion. 

The  policy  of  reducing  the  outfits  in  eve rv  district  is  a  questionable 
one  to  begin  with  for  it  makes  no  allowance  for  the  efficient  trader. 
Granted,  there  were  extravagances,  as  Simpson  found,'*'  and  attempts  were 
made  to  do  away  with  them,  but  there  were  also  traders  who  could 
conceivably  have  had  their  outfits  increased  in  order  to  do  a  bigger 
trade.  Innis  makes  no  allowance  for  these.  Indeed,  he  offers  no 
explanation  for  the  few  districts  whose  outfits  were  increased,  perhaps 
because  they  did  not  fall  in  with  his  principle.  If  we  are  allowed  to 
correct  some  of  the  errors, to  complete  the  picture  with  additional  facts, 
and  supply  other  possible  reasons  for  the  reduction  of  the  outfits  we 
may  be  able  to  cast  sufficient  doubt  upon  the  validity  of  the  implied 
principle . 

First  of  all,  the  outfit  for  Athabasca  decreased  from  457  to  346  pieces, 

not  to  200,  as  Innis  states.  Innis  included  the  outfit  for  Mackenzies 

River  in  his  first  figure,  but  not  in  his  second  --  the  result  of  a 

slight  error  in  reading  the  Minutes  of  Council.  Secondly,  the  outfit 

3 

for  Lesser  Slave  Lake  actually  decreased  from  96  to  61^  pieces,  but 

i  2 

Fleming,  p.  288n.  Ibid. ,  pp.  43  and  103. 

^H. B. C.  Arch.  B.  115/a/7,  July  21,  1825.  This  was  not  an  error  by 
Innis.  The  Minutes  of  Council  had  ordered  50  pieces  to  Lesser  Slave 
Lake,  but  Clarke  ended  up  taking  61^. 
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the  reduction  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  economy.  It  was  simply 

that  Fort  Assiniboine  was  no  longer  in  the  Lesser  Slave  Lake  District, 

was  no  longer  being  supplied  from  there,  and  hence  got  its  30  pieces  from 

the  Saskatchewan  District. ^  This  would  make  the  total  for  the  Lesser 

Slave  Lake  District  look  smaller  but  it  was  because  the  district  now 

2 

included  only  one  post  instead  of  three.  Thirdly,  those  Mfew  districts" 

whose  outfits  were  increased  included  Lac  la  Pluie  whose  total  Jumped 

3  4 

from  60  to  132;  Swan  River  increased  from  82  to  102;  Red  River  increased 

5  6 

from  64  to  364;  Norway  House  increased  from  29  to  34;  and  Island  Lake 

increased  from  63  to  79. 7  No  figures  are  available  for  Severn,  Churchill 

or  York  but  the  numbers  of  men  there  show  no  reduction.  The  number  at 

g 

Severn  increased  from  10  to  15,  and  remained  the  same  at  8  and  32  for 

9 

the  last  two  respectively.  In  sum,  the  actual  reduction  was  from  437 
pieces  to  413.  This  was  hardly,  as  Innis  concluded,  a  "drastic"  reduction. 

Still  there  were  reductions,  notably  in  the  Athabasca  and  Saskatchewan 
Districts,  but  not  for  the  reason  given  by  Innis.  The  reduction  in  the 
Athabasca  amounted  to  111  pieces,  a  fact  easily  explained  by  the 
abandonment  of  Forts  Dunvegan  and  St,  John  as  punishment  for  the  murder 
of  Sir  Guy  Hughes  and  4  men  in  1823.^  The  measure  was  adopted  in  the 


^Fleming,  p 
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Fleming,  pp,.51  and  111. 

^Ibid.,  pp. 
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10Ibid. ,  p.  104.  Murder  comitted  Nov.  2, ,1823. 
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interests  of  vengeance,  not  economy.  Several  reasons  could  be  citEd  for 

the  Saskatchewan  indent  dropping  from  310  to  240  between  1823  and  1825. 

The  high  indent  in  1823  was  undoubtedly  brought  about  by  the  extravagance 

the  previous  year.  The  "mismanagement  under  Colin  Robertson  in  1822-23"'*’ 

would  have  given  rise  to  the  need  of  greater  imports  to  replenish  the 

stores.  It  is  only  fair  to  point  out  that  the  Bow  River  expedition, 

planned  in  June  1822,  would,  if  successful,  have  resulted  in  the 

2 

abandonment  of  the  North  Branch  of  the  Saskatchewan  in  1823.  It  is 

possible  that  this  contributed  to  a  reckless  depletion  of  supplies  in  that 

year.  Further,  the  provision  trade  failed  on  the  Saskatchewan  River  in 

1822.3  Both  Fort  Edmonton  and  Fort  Carlton  were  relied  upon  to  a  great 

extent  to  supply  the  Athabasca  and  Lesser  Slave  Lake  brigades  with  - 

pemmican.  Since  they  did  not  have  even  enough  for  themselves  in  1822, 

their  indent  for  1823  would  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  this  article. 

This  would  be  a  rare  occurrence  indeed,  but  it  happened  to  take  place 

in  1823,  the  year  Innis  selected.  Finally,  the  reason  for  a  smaller 

indent  in  1825  was  that  Chief  Factor  John  Rowand  at  Fort  Edmonton  had 

been  steadily  encouraging  the  Piegans  to  trade  further  south  so  that  the 

establishment  could  be  reduced  "from  171  men  in  1821-22  to  50  men  in 

4 

1825-26."  Such  a  reduction  in  men  would  lead  to  a  smaller  indent.  This 

1  2 
Ibid . ,  p.  xxxv i.  Fleming,  p.  xviii. 

%.  B.C.  Arch.  B.  115/a/6,  Mar.  13,  1823.  "Received  letters  from  Mr. 
Simpson  and  Mr.  Robertson  by  which  I  am  very  much  concerned  to  hear  of 
the  total  failure  of  the  South  Branch  expedition,  and  likewise  of  the 
failure  of  the  provision  trade  on  the  Saskatchewan.  In  consequence  of 
which  it  is  recommended  that  as  much  provisions  as  possible  should  be 
collected  at  every  post." 

4 

Fleming,  p.  xxxvi. 
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last  point  illustrates  clearly  what  was  happening  between  1821-25. 

Instead  of  a  general  reduction  in  outfits,  it  was  more  of  a  re-distribution. 
Posts  were  closed  in  some  areas  because  of  poor  returns  but  new  ones  were 
opened  elsewhere.  Quantities  of  goods  were  reduced  in  some  districts 
where  extravagance  was  reported  but  increased  in  others  where  there  was 
a  prospect  of  greater  returns. 

The  aim  of  this  discussion  has  been  to  prove  that  careful  distribution 

of  trade  goods  was  essential  to  the  success  of  a  post  and  that  William 

Connolly  at  Lesser  Slave  Lake  was  skilled  in  that  art  --  and  it  was  indeed 

an  art.  Nothing  can  better  illustrate  this  than  an  account  of  the  methods 

he  used  when  he  first  met  the  Indians  at  his  new  post,  who,  in  his 

opinion,  had  been  completely  spoiled  by  the  competition.  The  situation 

and  the  solution  are  best  described  by  Connolly  himself. 

The  People  .  .  .  were  during  the  late  opposition  accustomed  to  get 
goods  to  any  amount  they  pleased,  and  at  a  very  reduced  price. 

Besides  this,  several  of  those  who  traded  with  Mr.  Lewes  were 
cloathed  as  Chiefs,  received  large  Kegs  of  strong  liquor  as  presents. 

And  many  other  things.  Moreover  their  Brains  were  stuffed  with  so 
many  promises  that  their  disappointment  at  not  finding  their 
expectations  realised  is  scarcely  to  be  described.  Things  being 
in  such  a  state  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  some  degree  of 
order  should  be  restored,  which  amongst  people  who  had  been  so 
greatly  spoilt  by  extreme  indulgence  could  not  be  effected  without 
exciting  a  strong  degree  of  dissatisfaction.  This  however  did  not 
trouble  me  much  except  in  so  far  as  I  dreaded  lest  their  Hunts  might 
be  affected  by  it,  or  that  perhaps  some  of  t^em  might  retire  to  other 
parts  in  hopes  of  meeting  with  better  wages. 

Connolly  approached  the  problem  cautiously  and  tactfully. 

Primeau  the  Interpreter  /following  instructions  from  Connolly7  made 
them  a  speech  in  which  he  stated  the  new  order  of  things,  touching 


^H.B. C.  Arch.  B.  115/e/3,  Annual  Report,  1822. 
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at  the  same  time  on  the  bad  conduct  of  some  during  the  late 
opposition,  which  however  we  were  inclined  to  forgive  and  forget, 
provided  they  endeavoured  by  their  future  behaviour  to  make  amends 
for  the  past  and  that  the  treatment  they  would  hereafter  receive 
would  depend  entirely  upon  themselves  -  as  we  were  resolved  to 
treat  every  one  according  to  his  Merits.  With  this  they  appeared 
well  pleased.  And  still  more  so  with  three  large  kegs  of  mix'd 
liquor  I  presented  them  with.  I  deem  it  proper  to  begin  well 
with  them,  as  too  economical  measures,  after  the  extravagance  they 
have  lately  been  accustomed  to,  would  by  discouraging  them  have 
a  very  bad  effect  on  their  Hunts.  I  will  endeavour  to  steer 
between  extravagance  and  too  gre^t  parsimony,  either  of  which 
would  have  a  destructive  effect. 

At  times,  too,  there  were  occasions  for  firmness,  to  which  Connolly 

readily  responded. 

As  these  fellows  ZIwo  sons  of  Dejarlois,  his  son-in-law,  Cardinal's 
son  and  an  old  man~7  took  every  advantage  of  the  times  and  were 
completely  spoilt  during  the  opposition  I  thought  it  best  to  let 
them  feel  at  once  that  times  have  altered  by  receiving  them  rather 
coolly  and  presenting  them  with  nothing  more  than  each  a  foot  of 
Tobacco  and  a  dram. 

Connolly's  first  Annual  Report  shows  that  he  was  well  pleased  with  the 

results  of  his  new  policy. 

The  Indians  in  general  having  been  kept  in  good  order,  I  had 
less  difficulty  to  settle  with  them  than  I  expected.  I  did 
not  find  it  requisite  to  introduce  any  reform,  further  than  limiting 
their  advances  as  nearly  as  possible  to  such  an  amount  as  they  might 
easily  be  expected  to  pay.  The  usual  gratuities  were  given  them. 

With  very  few  exceptions,  they  all  exerted  themselves  to  pay  their 
debts,  and  in  general  succeeded.  When  I  speak  of  paying  their  debts, 
I  mean  those  only  they  cbntracted  this  year,  for  I  have  no  hopes  of 
their  ever  being  able  to  discharge  the  Balances;  they  may  perhaps  be 
gradually  reduced  a  little  -  And  I  am  of  opinion  that  if  we  can 
prevent  them  from  adding  anything  more  to  those  debts,  it  will 
be  as  much  as  we  can  expect. 

He  mentioned,  too,  that  while  he  had  raised  the  price  of  goods  to  the  old 


1H. B.C.  Arch.  B.  115/a/5,  Oct.  15,  1821. 

^ Ibid. ,  Oct.  16,  1821. 
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H. B.C.  Arch.  B.  115/e/3,  Annual  Report,  1822. 
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standard  and  had  abolished  all  presents  "further  than  a  little  liquor", 
he  had  at  the  same  time  promised  them  just  treatment,  freedom  from  want 
so  long  as  their  industry  made  them  worthy  of  such  indulgence,  and  a 
change  in  policy  whereby  he  would  accept  moose  skins  and  provisions  in 
lieu  of  furs  as  payment  for  their  old  debts.  "These  concessions,"- 
Connolly  concluded,  "with  the  promise  of  impartial  wages,  had  evidently 
the  effect  of  reconciling  them  to  the  new  order  of  things.  They  departed 
for  their  wintering  grounds  better  pleased  than  I  had  expected  and  most 

l 

of  them  have  done  their  endeavours  to  give  satisfaction." 

The  implication  emerging  from  the  Committee's  analysis  mentioned 
at  the  outset  of  this  chapter  seems  justified  by  what  took  place  at  one 
post  at  least,  namely  Lesser  Slave  Lake.  By  saying  that  they  feared 
lethargy  more  than  North  West  opposition,  the  Committee  were  implying 
that  the  intangibles  of  the  trade  were  more  directly  responsible  for  success 
than  were  calculable  quantities  such  as  distance  from  the  Bay  and  wage 
differences.  The  posts  near  the  Bay  had  sold  their  goods,  both  to 
Indians  and  to  servants,  more  cheaply  than  had  the  inland  posts;  they  had 
paid  lower  wages;  they  had  had  lower  transportation  costs;  they  had  had 
fewer  problems  getting  food;  and  they  had  not  had  the  problem  of  having 
to  coax  men  to  work  for  them  as  had  the  inland  posts.  Still  they  were 
outdone  in  every  important  respect  by  the  inland  posts,  notably  in  the 
one  respect  that  mattered  most--that  of  developing  a  favorable  ratio  of 
returns  to  costs. 

Lesser  Slave  Lake,  in  particular,  proved  to  be  a  valuable  establishment. 

~*~H. B.C.  Arch.  B.  115/e/3,  Annual  Report,  1822. 
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As  in  the  case  of  all  posts  some  of  this  success  was  due  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  hunters  there,  the  cooperation  of  the  weather,  absence  of  natural 
disasters,  the  supply  of  beaver  and  other  natural  resources.  If  we 
assume  that  these  were  fairly  evenly  distributed  among  the  districts, 
however,  and  we  find  that  the  inland  posts  operated  more  efficiently 
than  the  Bay-side  posts,  despite  the  advantages  of  the  latter  in  the 
form  of  lower  prices  and  lower  transportation  costs,  we  are  forced  to 
conclude  that  the  reason  lay  in  the  kind  of  men  that  occupied  the  inland 
posts.  This  was  certainly  true  of  Lesser  Slave  Lake,  at  least  in  the 
period  1821-25,  when  William  Connolly  dominated  the  scene. 
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CHAPTER  V 


LESSER  SLAVE  LAKE  SOCIETY 

Scattered  along  the  shore  of  Lesser  Slave  Lake  lie  several  small 
settlements  whose  population  invariably  includes  a  considerable  number 
of  Metis.  This  element  in  the  settlements  of  Slave  Lake,  Wagner,  Canyon 
Creek,  Kinuso,  Faust,  Joussard,  Driftpile  and  Grouard  represents  a  portion 
of  the  nation  that  was  born  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  as  a  result 
of  the  meeting  of  fur  trader  and  Indian.  Many  families  came  to  this  part 
of  the  country  after  1870,  during  the  great  spread  westward  of  the  Metis 
which  followed  the  Red  River  insurrection;  but  many  of  them  owe  their 
existence  to  those  fur  traders  whose  names  are  found  on  the  lists  of 
employees  at  the  Lesser  Slave  Lake  post  in  the  years  1815  to  1831.  It 
is  more  than  coincidental  that  the  names  of  the  men  who  traded  furs 
145  years  ago  are  still  heard  along  the  shore  of  the  lake:  Decoigne, 
Chalifoux,  Shaw,  Surprenant,  Sinclair,  Desjarlais,  Morin,  L'Hirondelle, 
Cardinal,  Savard  and  McGillis,  to  mention  only  a  few.  Thus  while  the 
economic  impact  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  enterprise  has  largely  disappeared 
from  this  part  of  the  world,  the  contributions  to  the  society  of  the  area 
made  by  the  fur  traders,  in  a  very  real  sense  live  after  them. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  tell,  briefly,  what  is  known 
about  the  lives  of  the  three  groups  of  Lesser  Slave  Lake  ancestors,  the 
Indians,  the  freemen,  and  the  European  traders. 
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The  Indians 

It  was  a  happy  circumstance  for  the  fur  traders  at  Lesser  Slave  Lake 

that  of  the  wide  variety  of  Indian  tribes  represented  in  the  area,  the 

dominant  one  was  the  mild-mannered  Cree."^  While  it  is  true  that  they  were 

more  warlike  than  the  Chipewyans  and  were  undoubtedly  capable  of  deeds 

of  violence  their  hard  life  in  the  forests  seems  to  have  prevented  these 

2 

"Opimmitish  Iniwuc"  or  "Men  of  the  Woods"  from  coming  together  in  crowds 

sufficiently  large  to  worry  the  traders.  On  two  occasions  only  do  the 

journals  for  this  period  record  instances  of  violence  between  the 

traders  and  the  Indians:  once  when  two  Northwesters  were  murdered  in  their 

3 

canoes  on  the  Beaver  River  en  route  to  Lesser  Slave  Lake,  and  once  when 
seven  Indians  tried  to  force  a  Hudson's  Bay  clerk  at  gun  point  to 
give  them  liquor.  On  both  occasions  the  Indians  were  of  the  Beaver  tribe. 
Even  if  the  Crees  had  entertained  notions  of  a  general  attack  they  would 
have  been  outnumbered.  In  1819  the  Indian  population  consisted  of  199 
souls,  "viz.  43  men,  54  women  and  102  children."  In  the  same  year  there 
were  36  men  employed  at  the  Hudson's  Bay  post  and  approximately  the  same 
number  at  the  North  West  Company  post  nearby.  The  number  of  European  men 
was  thus  almost  double  the  number  of  Indians.  Because  of  the  sense  of 
security  felt  by  the  traders  here  the  Crees  were  given  the  benefit  of  much 

^They  are  still  dominant  in  the  area  today.  See  Traditional  Linguistic 
and  Cultural  Affiliations  of  Canadian  Indian  Bands  (Ottawa:  Department  of 
Citizenship  and  Immigration,  Indian  Affairs  Branch,  1964),  pp.  31-32. 

^Morton,  p.  13.  Si.  B.  C.  Arch.  B.  115/a/4,  Sept.  10,  1820. 

Si. B. C.  Arch.  B.  115/e/l,  Annual  Report,  1820. 
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stronger  rum  than  were  the  Blackfeet  on  the  Saskatchewan.  Because  they 

were  known  to  be  capable  of  violence,  their  rum  was  not  so  strong  as  that 

of  the  still  more  placid  Saulteaux.  One  part  rum  to  three  parts  water 

was  common  at  Lesser  Slave  Lake.^  In  Father  Lacombe's  day,  the  Blackfeet 

2 

near  Edmonton  had  theirs  watered  down  seven  to  one;  and  although 

3 

Alexander  Henry  used  a  slightly  different  proportion,  the  principle, 

which  becomes  almost  mathematical,  is  the  same  throughout;  the  amount  of 

water  added  varied  directly  as  the  fierceness  of  the  tribe. 

Perhaps  because  of  its  peace-loving  attitude  the  Crees  band  near 

Lesser  Slave  Lake  remained  relatively  stable  in  number.  The  fact  that 

its  members  had  been  enticed  there  by  the  Northwesters  from  Green  Lake 

4 

and  the  Saskatchewan  Plains  might  not  be  unrelated,  incidentally,  for 
their  encounters  with  the  vicious  Blackfeet  there  might  well  have  taken 
all  the  fight  out  of  them.^  From  a  total  of  199  in  1819  they  had  dropped 
to  164  in  1823,  a  reduction  most  likely  attributable  to  the  measles 

1  • 

Supra,  p.  68.  Pinkerton  may  be  right  when  he  suggests  the  conpetition 
between  rival  fur  companies  was  keener  at  those  posts  where  the  Indians 
posed  no  threat  because  the  traders  then  did  not  depend  upon  each  other 
for  safety.  Indeed,  the  conviviality  he  describes  that  existed  on  the 
Saskatchewan,  the  heart  of  the  Blackfeet  country,  contrasts  markedly  with 
the  tone  at  Lesser  Slave  Lake.  See  Pinkerton,  p.  216. 

2 

Katherine  Hughes,  Father  Lacombe,  Black-Robe  Voyageur  (Toronto: 
McClelland  and  Stewart,  1920),  p.  60. 

^Coues,  New  Light  .  .  , , II,  542.  A  nine-gallon  keg  of  "Blackfoot" 

Rum  contained  4  or  5  qts.  high  wines,  the  rest  water.  Cree  and  Assiniboines 
(Stoneys)  got  6  qts.  of  high  wines  per  keg,  and  the  Saulteaux  8  or  9  qts. 

Sl.B.C.  Arch.  B.  115/e/l,  Annual  Report,  1820. 

^Coues,  New  Light  .  .  .II,  557.  Alexander  Henry  said  of  the  Crees 
near  Ft.  George:  "It  is  well  known  that  Crees  are  the  most  arrant  cowards 
in  the  plains,  afraid  of  their  own  shadows." 

£ 

H. B.C.  Arch.  B.  115/fe  /4,  Annual  Report,  1823. 
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epidemic  in  1819,  which  killed  "no  less  than  39".  ^  On  the  whole  they 
seem  to  have  been  quite  unexceptional,  content  to  look  after  their  own 
affairs . 


The  language  spoken  by  them  is  the  same  as  over  the  Southern 
parts  of  the  Country  and  in  their  manners  and  customs  the  same  as 
the  other  Indians  within  the  HBCo.  territories  .  .  .  They  are  in 
general  a  well  disposed  and  tolerably  industrious  people.  Their 
debts  this  year  averaged  42  skins  per  man  and  their  hunts  32  per 
man,  24  of  which  was  beaver.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  failure  of 
Martins,  they  would  I  believe  have  paid  all  their  Debts. 

The  trader's  contact  with  the  Indian  tribe  was  established  and 

maintained  through  the  Chief,  a  title  bestowed  on  a  native  by  the  trading 

company,  not  by  the  tribe.  Naturally  the  trader  sought  out  for  this 

position  people  of  consequence  amongst  the  Indians  of  the  dominant  tribe. 

If,  however,  they  happened  to  be  half-breeds,  as  was  the  case  with  Baptiste 
3 

Dejarlois,  or  even  a  member  of  another  tribe,  as  was  the  case  with 

4 

Tulibii,  if  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  felt  that  they  were  influential  ; 
and  might,  if  left  unrecognized,  use  this  influence  for  the  benefit  of 
the  North  West  Company,  they  were  given  the  title  of  Chief,  and  were 
thus  eligible  to  receive  annual  gifts.  Such  contact  was  indispensable, 
particularly  at  Lesser  Slave  Lake  where  the  Indians  constantly  roved  from 
one  place  to  another,  overrunning  in  the  course  of  the  year  the  whole  of 
the  surrounding  country  and  extending  their  searches  "from  three  to  six 
or  eight  days'  march  from  the  Lake."^ 


^H,  B.  C.  Arch,.  B.  115 /e/1,  Annual  Report,  1820. 
o 

H.B.C.  Arch.  B.  115/e/4,  Annual  Report,  1823. 

^H.B.C,  Arch.  B.  115^  /1,  Annual  Report,  1820. 

^Ibid .  ^H. B.C.  Arch.  B.  115/e/4,  Annual  Report,  1823. 
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The  brief  portraits  of  the  above  mentioned  Chiefs  given  by  the 

traders  at  Lesser  Slave  Lake  certainly  fall  short  of  our  image  of  the 

legendary  Indian  Chief,  respected  as  much  for  his  birth  as  for  his  physical 

prowess.  Desjarlois,  for  instance,  who  happened  to  be  a  half-brother  of 

Tulibii' s,  was  a  very  powerful  man  and  Mof  a  daring  ambitious  disposition 

and  on  these  accounts  much  feared  by  the  Indians."'*'  He  seems  at  least  to 

have  behaved  like  an  Indian.  Tulibii,  on  the  other  hand,  was  more  c~ 

cosmopolitan.  Lewes  says  of  him: 

The  name  of  the  HBC's  Chief  is  Tulibii,  a  Soteaux  by  birth,  and 
34  years  of  age  in  stature  5  ft.  11  inches.  His  countenance 
denotes  good  nature  and  intelligence.  He  speaks  French  like 
a  Canadian  and  dresses  the  same  as  the  white  people. 

A  conversation  between  Lewes  and  Tulibii  demonstrates  their  mutual 

esteem  and  the  importance  of  the  chief's  position.  The  scene  was  the 

gate  of  Fort  Waterloo  on  the  shore  of  Buffalo  Bay,  the  occasion  the 

presentation  of  the  Chief's  annual  suit  of  the  finest  clothes  and  his 

keg  of  "Indian  Rum."  Lewes  spoke  first.  Since  competition  was  now  at 

its  height  the  loyalty  of  his  Chief  was  of  the  utmost  importance.  He 

tried  first  to  discredit  the  lies  told  to  the  Indians  by  the  Northwesters 

about  the  Hudson's  Bay,  in  particular  those  which  asserted  that  the  latter 

would  soon  have  to  leave  the  country  to  the  former.  He  promised  Tulibii 

a  medal,  saying  Mr.  Bird  at  Edmonton  had  ordered  it.  He  also  asked 

him  not  to  carry  out  his  threat  of  going  to  war  with  the  Beaver  Indians. 

His  eloquence  was  impressive. 

^H. B. C,  Arch. ,  B.  115/e/l,  Annual  Report,  1820. 

2 Ibid. 
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What?  Do  we  bring  here  loaded  canoes  of  goods  for  you  and 
your  Friends  to  supply  your  wishes  and  your  wants  and  are  we 
not  building  and  adding  to  these  every  season,  does  all 
this  tell  you  that  we  will  again  leave  you  under  the  former 
scourge  of  NW  pitiful  payment  and  tricking  you  of  your  hard 
earned  furs?  No!  The  Company  are  determined  to  ruin  the 
NWCo^  -  a  little  time  more  will  confirm  to  you  what  I  now 
say. 

Lewes  ended  by  mentioning  North  West  threats  to  imprison  him.  He  knew 
he  could  count  on  Tulibii's  support  in  such  a  case  for  "Your  Brothers 
etc.  at  Red  Deers  Lake  told  me  that  they  would  die  before  they  would 
permit  me  to  remain  a  Prisoner.  This  is  all  I  ask  and  I  expect  that  I 
will  be  heard."2 

Tulibii's  simple  reply  was  dignified  and  complimentary. 

As  to  what  the  NW  say  of  you  and  myself  I  pay  no  regard.  They 
have  told  me  manny  /Jifi7  things  untrue  and  particularly  the  year 
that  they  took  you  prisoners  and  what  they  then  told  me  is  as 
fresh  in  my  memory  as  said  to  me  yesterday  -  I  will  always  remain 
attached  to  you  as  I  find  myself  well  off  -  I  am  extremely  proud 
that  my  conduct  has  been  represented  in  so  flattering  a  manner  to 
the  Company  and  approved  of.  I  intend  this  year  if  success  attend 
my  hunting  to  go  below  to  see  the  New  Govr.  --  I  had  thought  before 
I  entered  here  to  receive  your  bounty  of  immediately  returning  it 
as  none  of  my  relations  are  now  with  me  -  but  upon  further  consider¬ 
ation  I  take  them  as  the  NW  might  make  a  ecandle  Z£i£7  of  it  to 
ridicule  me  to  relations  and  the  Indians.  I  am  ashamed  to  take 
the  presents  as  none  of  my  relations  are  here  to  share  it  with 
me.  But  in  Spring  I  expect  that  manny  of  them  shall  be  here  and 
then  I  shall  use  all  my  influence  to  prevent  their  going  to  War. 

I  heartily  thank  the  Company  for  what  they  now  give  me  and  particularly 
you  their  Representative.  I  love  you  as  I  love  myself  for  all  ^our 
past  kindnesses.  I  have  served  many  Traders  but  none  like  you. 

While  the  particular  band  of  Crees  that  traded  at  the  Lesser  Slave 

Lake  trading  post  in  the  1820' s  had  been  brought  in  from  the  Green  Lake 


XH. B, C.  Arch.,  B.  115/a/4,  Oct.  30,  1820.  2Ibid. 

3 Ibid. 
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and  Saskatchewan  Plains  region  their  tribe  had  dominated  the  area 

surrounding  Lesser  Slave  Lake  for  more  than  half  a  century.  In  the 

middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Beaver  Indians,  who  had  until  that 

time  occupied  not  only  the  entire  basin  of  the  Peace  River  below  its 

junction  with  the  Smoky  but  the  district  around  Lake  Claire  and  the 

valley  of  the  Athabasca  River  as  far  south  as  the  Clearwater,  were  sent 

scurrying  northward  by  bands,  of  Crees  who  had  acquired  firearms  from  fur 

traders  on  Hudson  Bay.  Before  1760,  thdn,  the  Beaver  had  been  confined 

to  the  basin  of  the  Peace. ^  Sometime  after  1781,  the  year  small-pox 

decimated  the  Cree  tribe  and  very  likely  made  them  more  amenable  to 

overtures  for  peace,  a  truce  was  agreed  upon  Mat  a  great  council  on  the 

2 

banks  of  the  river  at  the  traditional  Peace  Point."  The  river  which  had 

until  then  been  called  the  Beaver  now  became  for  the  Northwesters  La 

Riviere  la  Paix,  our  Peace  River.  Until  this  day  the  Crees  dominate  the 

Lesser  Slave  Lake  area.  The  figures  showing  the  population  on  the  Indian 

Reserves  at  Sawridge,  Swan  River,  Sucker  Creek,  Grouard  and  Driftpile 

3 

include  only  Crees. 

It  appears,  though  it  is  not  certain,  that  one  of  these  bands  of 

A 

exiled  Beaver  Indians  was  known  as  the  Slave  Tribe,  and  although  they 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  fur  trade  at  Lesser  Slave  Lake,  since  their 
name  is  used  by  the  white  man  to  identify  the  lake  they  deserve  mention. 

^Diamond  Jemess,The  Indians  of  Canada  (Bulletin  65;  Anthropological 
Series  No.  15;  Ottawa:  National  Museum  of  Canada,  1958),  p.  383. 

^Morton,  p.  11. 

3 

Indian  Affairs  Branch,  Traditional  .  .  .  Indian  Bands,  p.  32. 
Driftpile  -  388;  Grouard  -  44;  Sawridge  -  36;  Sucker  Creek  -  383; 

Swan  River  -  114. 

4 

Jenness,  p.  383. 
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The  Slaves  or  Slaveys,  (also  called  Beaver,  Strong  Bow  or  Strong  Wood 

1  2 
Indians,  )  had  the  reputation  of  being  "peacable  and  inoffensive"  and 

were  given  their  name  by  the  Crees  as  an  indication  of  the  contempt  in 

which  they  were  held  by  them.  They  were  so  reticent  that,  along  with 

their  northern  relatives,  the  Slaves  of  the  Mackenzie  River  area,  and 

their  shy  neighbors,  the  Dogtibs  and  the  Hare,  they  suffered  continual 

harrassment  and  oppression  from  the  Yellowknives,  who  in  turn  received 

the  same  treatment  from  the  Chipewyans.  And  the  Chipewyans  were  not 

even  as  warlike  as  the  mild-mannered  Crees.  All  this  notwithstanding, 

the  Slaves  did  merit  some  respect.  They  had  on  one  occasion  treacherously 

massacred  many  Nahanni  Indians  of  the  upper  Liard,  driven  the  remainder 

into  the  mountains  and  then  destroyed  a  trading  post  at  Fort  Nelson. 

More  important,  a  direct  attack  on  them  was  unthinkable  to  the  surrounding 

3 

tribes  who  attributed  to  them  great  skill  in  witchcraft.  To  return  to 

the  name,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  the  white  man  uses  the 

word  "Slave"  to  name  the  lake,'  the  Cree  Indian  does  not.  Two  different 

authors,  who  visited  the  area  in  the  1890's,  substantiate  this.  Charles 

Mair  gives  the  name  for  the  Lesser  Slave  River  as  Iyaghci  Eennu  Sepe,  or 

4 

River  of  the  Blackfeet;  Somers  Somerset  gives  the  name  of  the  lake  as 
Ayitiinoo  Sagahegun.  Close  examination  of  Mair's  Iyaghchi  Eennu  and 

1  2  3 

Morton,  p.  12..  Jenness,  p.  389.  Ibid. 

^Charles  Mair,  Through  the  Mackenzie  Basin  (Toronto:  William  Briggs, 
1908) ,  p.  43.  “ 

^Somers  Somerset,  The  Land  of  the  Muskeg  (London:  William  Heinemann, 
1895) ,  p.  14. 
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Somerset's  Ayitiinoo  leads  one  to  believe  that  they  are  trying  to  say 

the  Cree  word  Ayachey inew,  which  means  "foreign  Indian. This  "foreign 

Indian"  Mair  takes  to  mean  the  Blackfeet,  a  fact  which,  to  his  mind, 

casts  "additional  light  upon  an  obscure  prehistoric  question,  namely  the 

2 

migration  of  the  great  Algic,  or  Algonquin,  race."  This  opens  up  a 

fascinating  question  which  cannot  be  pursued  here.  Recent  archeological 

3 

activity  in  the  area  may  eventually  lead  to  an  explanation.  Meanwhile, 
the  mystery  remains  as  to  why  the  white  man,  the  first  of  whom  was 
Alexander  Mackenzie,  called  the  lake  by  a  name  other  than  that  given  by 
the  natives. 

Five  other  Indian  tribes  were  represented  in  the  Lesser  Slave  Lake 

area,  none  of  them  numerous,  ranging  in  1819  from  twenty  to  two  in 
4 

number.  In  descending  order  they  were  Beaver,  Iroquois,  Coutenais, 
Courtes  Oreilles,  and  Saulteaux.  Perhaps  the  most  unpopular  were  the 
Iroquois  who  had  been  brought  in  by  the  North  West  Company  with  one  aim 
in  mind:  to  slaughter  the  fur  bearing  animals.  Unlike  the  natives  they 
had  no  interest  in  preserving  the  animal  life  of  the  region,  "using  steel 
traps  which  killed  old  and  young  indiscriminately . Little  is  known 


Edward  Watkins,  A  Dictionary  of  the  Cree  Language.  (London:  Society 
for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  1865) ;  also  P^re  Albert  Lacombe, 
Dictionnaire  De  La  Langue  Crise  (Montreal :Beauchemin.  1874).  Sepe  is  the 
Cree  word  for  "river".  Sakuhikun  (Somerset's  Sagahegun')  is  the  Cree  for 
"lake" 

^Mair,  p.  43. 

3 

Letter  from  Allan  L.  Bryan,  Professor  of  Anthropology,  University  of 
Alberta,  Edmonton,  21  February  1967.  Professor  Bryan  visited  the  south 
shore  of  Lesser  Slave  Lake  in  1964,  as  did  Dr.  James  Wright  of  the  National 
Museum  of  Canada  in  1965.  Until  their  findings  are  published,  we  shall 
content  ourselves  with  Professor  Bryan's  remark,  "Certainly  Indians  did  live 
there  in  prehistoric  times." 

4 

H.B.C.  Arch.  B.  115/e/l,  Annual  Report,  1820. 

^Morton,  p.  355.  See  also  Lamb,  p.  193  for  Harmon's  complaint. 
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about  the  six  soft-spoken  "Courtenays"^  referred  to  by  Lewes,  except 

that  they  had  changed  their  allegiance  from  the  North  West  Company  to 

that  of  the  Hudson's  Bay.  How  they  arrived  at  Lesser  Slave  Lake  is  not 

explained;  they  were  most  likely  related  to  the  Kootenay s  of  interior 

British  Columbia.  The  Courtes  Oreilles,  whose  name  appears  as 

"Cour tereilles"  in  the  journals,  were  the  remnants  of  a  band  that  had 

come  as  far  as  Lesser  Slave  Lake  from  Michilimakinac  about  the  year  1792 

"when  the  prospects  of  great  beaver  hunts  allured  them  from  their  native 

2 

country."  The  greater  part  of  the  band  had  by  1808  returned  to  the 
Dead  River  area  near  the  Red  River  district  where  they  took  up  the  tending 
of  corn  and  potatoes.  A  proud  race,  they  refused  to  allow  intermarriage 
with  the  Saulteaux;  their  houses  were  kept  clean,  and  in  general  they 

3 

were  found  to  be  more  "civilized  and  industrious."  The  Saulteaux,  though 

now  the  least  numerous  in  the  Lesser  Slave  Lake  area,  must  at  one  time 

have  been  present  in  larger  numbers,  if  the  fact  that  a  river  in  the 

4 

area  was  named  after  them  is  any  indication.  A  very  peaceful  group, 
they  had  come  from  the  Lake  Superior  region,  and  are  classified  as  part 
of  the  large  Ojibwa  tribe.  Their  name  is  derived  from  their  meeting 
place  at  the  falls  (Sault)  of  Sault  St.  Marie. 

The  Freemen 

Second  in  importance  among  the  ancestors  of  today's  Lesser  Slave 

^~H.  B.C.  Arch.  B.  115/e/l,  Annual  Report,  1820. 

2  3 

Coues,  New  Light  .  .  . ,  II,  Ibid. 

4 

The  river  joins  the  Lesser  Slave  River  16  miles  upstream  from  Smith 
at  a  place  called  Soto  Landing. 
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Lake  Metis  was  that  nomadic  tribe  known  by  the  name  of  "freemen".  There 

were  bands  of  them  throughout  the  entire  Northwest  but  since  one  of 

their  favorite  haunts  was  the  area  between  Lac  la  Biche  and  Jasper  House, ^ 

Lesser  Slave  Lake  had  more  than  the  usual  number.  The  fact  that  the 

river  which  joins  the  Athabasca  at  Ft.  Assiniboine,  the  Freeman,  was 

named  in  their  honor  may  well  indicate  that  they  were  numerous  here. 

The  fact,  too,  that  there  was  for  them  at  Lesser  Slave  Lake  a  separate 

standard  of  trade,  distinct  from  that  used  for  the  Indians,  again  emphasizes 

2 

their  preponderance. 

Lewes  describes  the  freemen: 

Their  total  number  in  Spring  of  1819  amounted  to  97  souls,  viz. 

23  men,  16  women  and  58  children.  The  freemen  are  Canadians 
and  Iroquois  of  Lower  Canada  and  their  descendants.  The 
Canadians  are  all  the  old  Servants  of  the  NWCo.  who  have 
Indian  women  and  children  by  them  and  thus  get  completely 
attached  to  the  country  and  Indian  way  of  living  &  are  all  alike 

constantly  roving  about  living  in  leathern  tents  made  of  skins  of 
Moose  or  Buff aloe. 

The  first  generation  of  Metis  at  Lesser  Slave  Lake  Lewes  praised 
unreservedly: 

The  half  breeds,  their  descendants  £i.e.  of  the  freemei£7  are 
excellent  hunters  and  will  generally  procure  at  Slave  Lake 
from  150  to  200  skins  in  a  winter.  They  are  very  active  in 
all  they  undertake  and^far  exceed  the  generality  of  Indians 
in  success  at  hunting. 

Of  their  personal  habits,  too,  his  assessment  is  generous: 

They  are  fond  of  finery  in  dress  and  this  of  the  finest  quality. 

They  possess  a  large  share  of  pride  and  vanity  and  their 


Hlerk,  p.  20.  2See  Appendix  B. 

^H.B.C.  Arch.  B.  115/e/l,  Annual  Report,  1820. 
4 

Ibid. 
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ignorance  is  deplorable  and  indeed  it  cannot  be  otherwise  as  of  all 
the  hired  servants  of  both  Companies  and  freemen  at  this  place  there 
is  only  one  Iroquois  that  can  read  or  write.  But  the  freemen  are 
much  courted  by  the  Traders  of  the  respective  companies  for  the 
sake  of  the  Interests  of  their  Employers.  Their  Pride  and  Vanity 
is  flattered,  their  faults  are  winked  at  and  in  fact  humoured  in 
every  respect.  They  are  fond  of  spirituous  liquors  and  on  coming 
to  the  fort  seldom  fail  to  indulge  in  their  favorite  Beverage. 

At  first  Chief  Trader  William  Connolly  shared  Lewes'  view  of  the 

freemen.  When  he  arrived  in  1821  he  was  favorably  impressed  by  them 

and  was  happy  to  find  that  not  only  did  they  exceed  the  Indians  in  number, 

there  being  about  fifty  of  them  able  to  hunt,  but  they  were  "in  general 

good  hunters  of  furs."1 2  It  was  from  the  freemen,  in  fact,  that  Connolly 

obtained  the  major  part  of  his  beaver  in  1821-22.  He  was  not  pleased 

that  they  had  been  able  to  buy  goods  so  much  cheaper  on  their  more 

advantageous  standard  of  trade  than  the  Indians,  but  on  the  whole  was 

optimistic  that  their  diligence  and  integrity  could  be  counted  on  in 

the  future. 

It  is  all  the  more  suprising,  then,  to  find  Connolly,  only  one  year 
later,  devoting  more  than  a  full  page  of  his  annual  report  to  a  scathing 
criticism  of  this  group. 

The  Freemen  who  trade  at  Lesser  Slave  Lake  are  a  wretched  assemblage 
of  Canadians,  with  their  half-breed  offspring,  Iroquois,  Cour tereilles 
and  Nipesangs  amounting  altogether  to  58  men,  and  126  women  and 
children.  These  people  are  with  very  few  exceptions  a  most  worthless 
set.  Many  of  them  are  in  the  habit  of  passing  whole  winters  along 
the  Lakes  where  fish  can  be  caught  and  as  long  as  they  have  anything 
to  eat,  trouble  themselves  but  little  about  paying  their  debts.  An 


1Ibid. 

2H.B.C.  Arch.  B.  115^/3,  Annual  Report,  1822. 
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idea  can  be  formed  of  their  value  by  the  Hunts  received  from  them 
this  year  -  averaging  only  25  skins  per  Man  of  which  13  were  Beaver, 
whilst  their  advances  averaged  45  Skins. 

He  went  on  to  complain  that  Mr.  McTavish,  in  charge  of  Dunvegan,  was 

partly  responsible,  for  by  giving  them  ammunition  which  he  had  refused 

them  as  punishment,  McTavish  had  completely  nullified  the  effect  of  his 

measure.  "For  so  long  as  they  can  obtain  their  supplies  only  at  the 

trouble  of  shifting  their  quarters  from  one  post  to  another,  so  long  will 

2 

they  continue  to  rob  the  Company  of  its  property." 

Connolly  attributed  the  drastic  change  in  the  freemen  to  the  coalition 
for  it  marked  the  end  of  competition  and  the  extravagances  that  had 
accompanied  it.  The  period  of  opposition  with  the  high  prices  it  offered 
for  their  services  had  spoiled  the  freemen.  That  it  had  not  spoiled  the 
Indians  as  well,  is  clear. 

The  Coalition  has  had  a  good  effect  with  regard  to  the  Indians,  who 
see  the  necessity  of  being  industrious.  The  quantity  of  liquor  being 
reduced  to  less  than  one  third  of  what  was  annually  expended  during 
the  Opposition  has  a  manifest  tendency  to  improve  their  condition 
and  conduct. 

The  Indians  seemed  able  to  adjust.  The  freemen,  however,  refused  to 
accept  the  fact  that  opposition  methods  were  now  obsolete;  so  they  tried 
to  instil  rivalry  between  two  posts  of  the  same  company.  Somehow  the 
mixture  of  white  and  Indian  blood  had  created  a  being  unwilling  to  let 
go  his  newly  discovered  power  -  a  feeling  which  does  not  seem  to  have 

^H. B.C.  Arch.  B.  115/e/4,  Annual  Report,  1823. 

2Ibid.. 

^Ibid. 
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been  shared  by  the  pure-blood  Indians.  The  confidence  engendered  by  this 

power  irritated  the  trader.  "They  are  so  careless  about  their  debts 

as  if  they  are  sure  of  getting  their  future  wants  supplied  gratis."^ 

After  several  attempts  to  change  their  ways,  Connolly  was  very  discouraged. 

But  the  Freemen  are  incorrigible.  They  are  addicted  to  all  kinds 
of  vices.  I  have  tried  fair  means  with  them  in  vain;  and  I  fear 
that  nothing  but  the  severest  of  measures  will  bring  them  to  their 
senses.  They  are  now  anxiously  expecting  an  American  Opposition, 
and  endeavour  to  instil  the  same  notions  into  the  Minds  of  the 
Indians.  As  such  stories  tend  to  nourish  that  spirit  of  Independence 
which  was  excited  by  the  late  Opposition  they  must  of  cours^  be 
injurious  and  the  instigators  of  them  ought  to  be  punished. 

This  constant  reference  to  the  days  of  competition  and  the  benefits  which 

accrued  to  the  freemen  would  seem  to  indicate  clearly  that  it  was  a 

period  in  the  history  of  the  Lesser  Slave  Lake  M^tis  which  taught  him 

how  to  use  his  wits  more  than  his  diligence  in  earning  a  living.  For 

some  unknown  reason,  it  did  not  affect  the  Indian  in  the  same  way. 

The  Traders 

Nine  fur  traders  of  varying  ranks  have  been  selected  for  brief 
sketches  in  this  section.  The  purpose  is,  primarily,  to  discuss  the 
contribution  they  made  to  the  fur  trade,  particularly  at  Lesser  Slave 
Lake,  but  also  to  provide  an  insight  into  the  lives  they  led  as 
individuals.  The  first  six  were  selected  because  they  were  founders  of 
the  trade  at  Lesser  Slave  Lake,  having  had  a  part  in  establishing  one 
or  more  of  the  three  Hudson's  Bay  posts  in  the  area;  the  last  three 

XH. B, C.  Arch.  B.  115 /a/6,  Mar.  29,  1823. 

^H. B. C.  Arch.  B.  115/e/4,  Annual  Report,  1823. 
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were  selected  because  they  were  officers  in  charge  of  the  trade  here  in 
the  six  years  of  active  trade  that  preceded  the  introduction  of  the 
conservation  policy. 

Whether  one  talks  of  the  establishment  of  the  North  West  Company  trade 

at  Lesser  Slave  Lake  in  1799  or  of  the  establishment  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 

Company  trade  there  in  1815,  the  first  name  that  must  be  mentioned  in 

either  case  is  that  of  Francois  Decoigne. ^  Decoigne,  a  native  of  Berthier, 

Lower  Canada,  who  had  first  joined  the  North  West  Company  as  a  clerk  in 

1798,  can  claim  this  distinction  because  the  friction  resulting  from  his 

impetuous  disposition  drove  him  from  one  company  into  the  waiting  arms 

of  the  other  at  a  time  when  his  knowledge  of  the  Athabasca  region  was 

invaluable  to  Colin  Robertson's  Hudson's  Bay  expedition  to  that  reg.ion. 

Decoigne  established  the  North  West  post  at  the  mouth  of  the  Slave  River, 

opposite  the  present  site  of  Smith,  Alberta,  in  the  months  of  May  to 

2 

October,  1799,  and  there  built  the  only  fort  within  a  100-mile  radius. 

Its  nearest  neighbor  was  Greenwich  House  on  Lac  la  Biche,  some  100  miles 

to  the  southeast.  He  did  not  stay  here  for  more  than  a  year.  In  1800- 

1801  he  was  back  on  the  Saskatchewan  River,  rebuilding  Fort  de  l'Isle, 

twenty  miles  upstream  from  Ft.  George.  By  1804  he  was  again  in  the  ^ 

3 

Athabasca  River  Department,  this  time  as  a  "commissioned  officer".  His 
name  appears  first  on  the  list,  ahead  of  the  only  other  commissioned 
officer,  Jasper  Haws,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  post  named  in  his  honor 

^For  biographical  sketch,  see  Rich  (ed.),  Robertson's  Letters,  p.  210. 

2 

Supra,  p .  2:5- . 

3 

L.F.R.  Masson,  Les  Bourgeois  de  la  Compagnie  du  Nord-Ouest  (2  Vols ; 
Quebec:  De  l'Imprimerie  Generale  A.  Cote  et  Cie.,  1889),  I,  396. 
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farther  up  the  river.  It  can  therefore  be  assumed  that  Decoigne  was  in 
that  year,  tpo,  at  Lesser  Slave  Lake,  the  headquarters  of  the  Athabasca 
River  Department. 

After  serving  for  some  years  on  the  south  branch  of  the  Saskatchewan 
Decoigne  again  returned  to  the  Athabasca  River  Department  in  1814,  taking 
charge  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  House.  It  was  on  his  arrival  at  Ft.  William 
in  that  year  that  an  incident  took  place  which  was  to  end  his  career  with 
the  North  West  Company.  It  was  reported  rather  laconically  in  the  North 
West  Company  Minutes: 

Athabasca  River  -  Mr  Decoigne  broke  in  upon  a  Depot  taking  therefrom 
two  Pieces  -  and  being  in  other  respects  reported  to  be  extravagant 
has  been  ordered  out  a^d  goes  to  Montreal  -  nothing  otherwise  aginst 
against  his  character. 

Colin  Robertson  was  very  pleased.  Ever  since  the  day  of  his  arrival  from 

2 

London,  September  27,  he  had  been  searching  Montreal,  the  city  dominated 

by  Northwesters,  for  traders  to  man  the  Hudson's  Bay  expedition  to  the 

Athabasca.  He  acted  secretly  but  hastily  for  by  3  October  1814,  he  had 

engaged  Decoigne,  offering  him  c£  100  for  the  winter  of  engagement,  and 

£150  per  annum  for  two  years  beginning  1  May  1815.  Robertson  was  delighted 

not  only  with  the  fact  that  he  had  been  successful  in  engaging  another 

3 

disaffected  Northwester,  but  with  the  quality  of  his  find.  Robertson 

described  him  as  "one  of  the  best  traders  the  North  West  Co.  ever  had 

4 

.  .  .  his  Salary  will  be  no  object,  his  returns  will  be  excellent." 

Decoigne' s  career  with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  lasted  only  four 

^Wallace,  Documents  .  .  .,  p.  290. 

2 

Rich  (ed.),  Robertson's  Letters,  p.  lvi. 

"*Ibid. ,  p.  lviii.  ^Ibid. ,  p.  210. 
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years,  and  since  the  first  of  those  was  spent  in  Montreal  preparing  for 

the  expedition,  he  actually  spent  only  three  winters  inland,  two  of  them 

at  Lesser  Slave  Lake.  In  his  first  fall  there,  that  of  1815,  he  constructed 

Fort  Waterloo  at  the  east  end  of  Lesser  Slave  Lake  and  in  addition 

justified  Robertson's  confidence  in  his  ability  by  bringing  out  twenty- 

five  packs  of  excellent  furs.^  The  following  year  he  and  two  of  his  men 

were  imprisoned  by  the  Northwesters  led  by  Alexander  Stewart;  consequently, 

little  trading  was  done.  By  1817  Decoigne  had  made  up  his  mind  to  retire 

from  the  fur  trade  but  when  the  Company  offered  to  increase  his  salary 

to  3$ 300  if  he  would  take  charge  of  the  Athabasca  Region  for  that  season, 

2 

he  agreed.  Here  Decoigne  "cut  a  miserable  figure"  and  at  the  end  of 
the  season,  ostensibly  because  of  a  dispute  about  amounts  credited  to  his 
account  but  more  probably  because  of  a  loss  of  interest  in  the  trade  on 
his  part,  he  returned  to  Montreal. 

In  searching  for  the  true  character  of  Francois  Decoigne  one  is 
struck  by  the  importance  of  weighing  carefully  the  personal  comments 
made  by  others  in  the  fur  trade,  because  not  only  do  these  comments 
vary  from  person  to  person  but  the  same  person  may  on  two  separate 
occasions  offer  quite  contradictory  evidence.  This  is  no  doubt  a 
commonplace  amongst  biographers  but  is  mentioned  'here  because  it  seems 
that  in  the  fur  trade  in  general,  too  often  one  comment  is  sufficient 
either  permanently  to  stain  or  eternally  to  sanctify  a  trader,  p 
particularly  if  that  comment  comes  from  George  Simpson's  Character  Book 

XH. B. C.  Arch.  E/10/1,  27  June  1816. 

2 

Rich  (ed.),  Robertson's  Letters,  p.  59. 
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of  1832. 

Robertson's  remark  on  one  occasion  is  a  case  in  point.  Despite  his 

confidence  in  this  "best"  of  traders,  expressed  on  the  occasion  of  his 

engagement,  by  August,  1818,  he  was  moved  to  write:  "The  exertions  or  as 

some  say  the  extravagarice  of  Decoigne  has  established  the  Lesser  Slave 

Lake  on  a  permanent  footing. The  effect  of  this  remark  has 

been  to  brand  Decoigne  as  an  irresponsible  trader  and  to  dimish  his 

contribution  to  the  establishment  of  the  trade  in  a  new  and  very  important 

area.  James  Bird,  too,  did  an  about-face.  In  November  of  1817  he  had 

written  Decoigne  a  letter  blaming  him  for  the  Company's  failure  to  resettle 

2 

Athabasca,  a  serious  charge  indeed.  Yet  the  previous  spring  he  had 
remarked  how  sorry  he  was  that  "he  has  expressed  to  me  a  determination 
of  returning  to  Montreal  next  Summer.  But  even  there  :his  active  and 
penetrating  mind  and  insinuating  manners  may  probably  be  employed 

3 

most  usefully  in  the  service  of  the  Company."  The  only  one  who  seems 

consistently  to  have  spoken  well  of  Decoigne  was  John  McDonald  of  Garth, 

who  was  his  superior  at  Ft.  George  in  1799  as  well  as  after  the  turn  of 

the  century.  He  called  this  "young  Canadian  gentleman  from  Berthier,  Mr. 

4 

Decoigne,  a  clever  young  man.  .  ."  -In  several  other  references  to 
Decoigne,  McDonald  has  implied  nothing  to  contradict  that  assessment. 

Taken  together  the  above  comments  suggest  that  Decoigne,  so  long 

1Ibid,  p.  255.  2H.B.C.  Arch.  B.  49/b/l. 

3 

Rich  (ed),  Robertson's  Letters,  p.  210. 
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as  he  was  interested  in  the  trade,  was  capable  of  getting  the  best 
results  from  the  Indians  at  his  post;  that  he  was  clever  as.  well  as 
popular.  After  he  had  lost  his  interest  in  the  trade,  however,  and 
was  only  tempted  by  a  salary  increase  to  try  it  one  more  year,  his 
effectiveness  as  a  trader  suffered.  It  seems  logical  to  conclude  that 
had  Decoigne  retired  one  year  sonner  than  he  did  his  good  reputation 
would  still  be  intact. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  assistant  that  Decoigne  had  with  him  in 

the  establishing  of  Fort  Waterloo  was  a  French  half-breed,  Louis  Guiboche, 

alias  the  Little  Pigeon.  This  versatile  woodsman  had  entered  the  service 

of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  at  the  age  of  30  in  1815.  He  was  imprisoned 

along  with  Decoigne  and  Lewes  on  2  December  1816,  and  released  one  week 

later  along  with  Lewes.  Decoigne  was  forced  to  remain  incarcerated  until 

the  spring.^"  Meanwhile  the  Pigeon  took  news  of  the  seizure  of  goods  and 

the  partial  destruction  of  the  post  to  James  Bird,  chief  of  the  Saskatchewan 

District  at  Carlton  House.  He  served  at  Lesser  Slave  Lake  the  following 

year  as  well  under  John  Lee  Lewes,  then  moved  on  to  the  Athabasca  District 

and  later  to  the  Winnipeg  District.  He  is  listed  in  the  Red  River  Census 

Papers  from  1827-35  and  described  as  a  native  of  Rupert's  Land,  a  Roman 

2 

Catholic,  married  and  with  a  family. 

4 

The  Pigeon  is  a  good  illustration  of  how  little  rank  could  indicate 
about  a  person's  value  to  the  trade.  He  was  employed  as  an  interpreter, 

a  position  which  ranked  second  behind  that  of  postmaster  in  the  lower 

| 

1H, B, C.  Arch.  B.  27/a/6,  29  Feb. 1817,  27  Jure  1817. 

^Fleming,  pp.  442-43. 
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orders  of  engage's ,  and  which  usually  paid  approximately  &25  per  annum. 

An  interpreter  was  never  given  the  honor  of  being  addressed  as  "Mister" 

for  this  distinction  was  reserved  for  the  more  educated  -  the  clerks  and 

2 

higher  officers.  At  the  same  time  the  Pigeon  was  paid  a  salary  of  100 

in  1816,  a  salary  which  was  four  times  as  high  as  that  of  the  average 

3 

interpreter  and  one  which  matched  that  of  the  clerk.  A  brief  review  of 
his  services  under  John  Lee  Lewes  will  amply  demonstrate  that  he  deserved 
this  extra  consideration. 

First,  he  served  as  the  guide  for  Lewes'  brigade  from  Ile-a-la-Crosse 

to  Lesser  Slave  Lake  in  the  fall  of  1817.  A  guide  of  this  type  was  more 

4 

than  a  "wilderness  pathfinder".  He  was  a  trusted  man,  an  aristocrat 
of  the  vovageur  class,  whose  intelligence  and  high  sense  of  responsiblity 
enabled  him  to  take  charge  of  the  brigade,  and  to  direct  its  every  move. 
Even  after  three  trips  when  Lewes  was  familiar  with  this  route,  he 
refused  to  travel  it  without  a  guide. ^ 

Second,  he  served  as  an  interpreter.  When  Lewes  found  it  impossible 
because  of  the  shallowness  of  the  Beaver  River  to  accompany  the  brigade 
to  Lesser  Slave  Lake,  he  ordered  the  Pigeon  and  William  Sinclair,  the 
clerk  (q.v.),  to  go  on  ahead  to  Lesser  Slave  Lake,  and  with  their  special 
language  skills,  to  gather  the  Indians  in  one  spot  in  preparation  for  the 
arrival  of  the  District  Master.  He  was  later  sent  with  rum  to  Indian 


Hlerk, 
3h.b.  C. 
^Merk , 

5h.b.c. 


2 

p.  xvii.  Coues,  New  Light  .  .  . , 

Arch.  B.  115/d/l,  Acct.  Book,  1816. 
p.  15.  See  also  Innis,  p.  216. 

Arch.  B.  115/a/2,  Aug.  28,  1818. 
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lodges  in  the  hope  that  he  could  dissuade  them  from  taking  their  furs  to 
the  North  West  Company. 

The  Pigeon's  third  service  took  the  form  of  carpentry.  When  he  and 
Sinclair  realized  they  were  too  late  to  get  to  Lesser  Slave  Lake,  they 
stopped  and  built  a  post  on  the  Athabasca  River,  just  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Lesser  Slave  River. 

Perhaps  the  best  indication  of  the  Pigeon' s  value  to  the  post  was  its 

reliance  on  him  for  its  supply  of  food.  Lewes  was  indeed  fortunate  to 

have  a  capable  hunter  like  the  Pigeon  for  without  him  he  would  have  been 

forced  to  hire  a  native  hunter,  if  one  were  available,  for  the  high  rate 

of  2000  Livres.^  During  the  months  of  scarcity  in  1818,  from  February 

to  April,  the  Pigeon  was  particularly  busy.  On  February  15, Lewes  remarked 

that  they  had  not  had  a  mouthful  of  fresh  meat  for  three  days  past.  They 

were  "living  only  upon  a  little  Beat  Meat  and  now  that  is  all  finished  - 

so  that  our  whole  dependance  is  now  in  the  hands  of  our  uncertain  hunters." 

By  March  28  the  future  looked  brighter.  The  Pigeon  had  killed,  since 

February  15,  eight  cows  and  one  male  moose,  his  total  for  the  season  then 

amounting  to  thirty-five  animals.  Lewes  said  at  the  time:  "Without  his 

assistance  we  should  have  been  forced  to  abandon  this  Post  -  and  have 

searched  a  livelihood  elsewhere  -  which  would  have  been  greatly  to  the 

3 

disadvantage  of  my  Employers."  With  such  good  furtune  befalling  them  it 

‘  —  -  -  - -  -  ■ 

1H. B, C.  Arch.  B.  115/a/2,  Jan.  29,  1819. 

^H.B.C,  Arch.  B.  115/a/l,  Feb.  15,  1818. 

3 Ibid. ,  March  28,  1818. 
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is  surprising  to  read  on  April  17,  less  than  three  weeks  later,  that 

"we  are  now  in  a  state  of  starvation. Although  the  Pigeon  had  taken 

the  precaution  of  placing  the  meat  of  the  nine  animals  in  three  different1 

"hoards",  or  caches,  -  a  supply  which  Lewes  calculated  would  require  twenty- 

seven  trains  to  transport  to  the  house  -  the  wolves  had  found  them  and 

'  2 

"destroyed  the  greates  t  jttrt  of.  the  afeat." 

At  this  point  it  seemed  almost  tragic  to  have  so  many  skills  wrapped 
up  in  the  person  of  one  employee  for  with  the  coming  of  spring,  the 
Pigeon  was  called  upon  to  use  yet  another,  the  fifth  of  his  major  talents. 
The  despair  in  Lewes'  remark  is  understandable:  "This  will  be  a  severe 
loss  to  us  as  there  is  now  ...  no  person  to  hunt  for  us  —  as  I  must 

3 

now  send  off  the  Pigeon  for  Birch  Bark  for  our  Canoes."  Not  only  was 

he  responsible  for  Collecting  the  bark,  a  task  requiring  special  knowledge, 

but  he  was  also  in  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  canoes.  Canoe-building 

like  food-getting,  was  a  task  that  the  trader  usually  relied  on  the 

Indians  to  fulfil,  and  the  liquor  supply  was  usually  carefully  rationed 

4 

to  assure  an  adequate  supply  for  these  purposes.  The  Pigeon  took 
care  of  both  tasks,  all  for  one  employee's  salary. 

The  Pigeon  then  was  guide,  interpreter,  hunter,  carpenter,  and  canoe 
builder.  He  was  even  in  charge  of  the  post  for  short  periods  of  time."* 

He  was  never  an  officer  but  most  certainly  ranked  with  many  of  them  in 
usefulness  to  the  Company. 

1Ibid. ,  Apr.  17,  1818.  2 3 * 5 Ibid. 

3  4 

Ibid. ,  Apr.  4,  1818.  Supra,  p.  69. 

5 Ibid.,  Apr.  17,  1818. 
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The  Pigeon's  constant  helpmate  in  the  season  of  1817-1818  was  William 

Sinclair.  Although  he  served  in  the  Lesser  Slave  Lake  District  for  only 

one  year  he  did  assist  the  Pigeon  in  construction  of  the  post  below  the 

mouth  of  the  Slave  River, and  hence  must  be  included  among  the  founders 

of  the  fur  trade  there.  He  was  then  twenty-three  years  of  age.  His  mother 

was  Nahoway  (Margaret),  a  Cree  woman,  and  his  father  William  Sinclair  of 

Orkney,  Scotland,  a  Hudson's  Bay  Company  officer.'*'  Having  joined  the 

service  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  1810  as  an  apprentice,  he  spent 

his  first  years  in  the  Winnipeg  River  District.  Later,  in  1844,  he  became 

a  Chief  Trader,  and  in  1850  a  Chief  Factor.  From  1854  to  1857  he  was  in 

charge  of  the  Saskatchewan  District,  thus  renewing  his  connection  with 

Lesser  Slave  Lake  from  his  headquarters  at  the  Edmonton  House.  After 

serving  at  various  other  posts  he  retired  on  1  June  1863  and  settled  in 

Brockville,  Canada  West,  where  he  died  onll2  October  1868. 

Sinclair  was  employed  as  a  clerk  at  Lesser  Slave  Lake  but  for  some 

2 

unexplained  reason  was  paid  onlyj£30.  Clerks  were  considered  to  be 
gentlemen  because  in  most  cases  they  had  a  fair  education.  After  fourteen 
years'  service  they  were  eligible  for  promotion;  it  was  expected  that 

3 

they  would  take  their  places  as  Chief  Traders  and  eventually  Chief  Factors. 
After  serving  five  years  of  apprenticeship  they  could  expect  a  salary 

4 

ranging  from  £40  to  38150.  Even  the  steersmen  and  bowmen  were  getting 
^ 15  more  than  Sinclair  was  getting,  and  while  these  were  indeed  the 


■^Fleming,  pp.  456-57. 

3 

Merk,  p.  xvii. 


2 

See  Appendix  A. 
4 

Ibid. 
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aristocracy  of  the  voyageur  class,  they  were  certainly  not  considered 
equal  to  the  gentlemen  at  the  post.  Only  the  middlemen  were  getting  as 
low  a  salary  as  Sinclair.^  The  problem,  as  we  shall  see,  was  not  peculiar 
to  Sinclair. 

Clerks  were  expected  to  assume  responsibility,  and  Sinclair  acquitted 

himself  well  in  this  regard.  He  was  often  sent  after  loads  of  meat  and 

furs  in  charge  of  three  or  four  men  -  journeys  prompted  by  reports  that 

the  Pigeon  had  killed  an  animal  or  that  the  Toubillion's  tent  was  becoming 

2 

crowded  with  furs.  He  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  post  for  a  period  of 

five  days  while  Lewes  went  to  the  west  end  of  the  lake  to  recover  from 

Alexander  Stewart  the  goods  he  had  stolen  in  1816.  In  assuming  command, 

Sinclair  had  to  dispatch  daily  expeditions  in  search  of  food,  organize 

the  fishing  crews,  send  men  out  after  furs,  and  in  general  supervise  the 

operation  of  the  post.  At  no  time  did  Lewes  indicate  dissatisfaction 

with  his  work,  and  in  fact  sided  with  him  in  an  argument  against  one 

3 

Deschamp  when  the  latter  refused  to  obey  orders. 

George  Simpson,  on  the  other  hand,  had  little  use  for  the  man.  His 

character  book  of  1832  contains  this  sketch  of  Sinclair:  "Deficient  in 

Education.  A  good  Shot  and  tolerably  active  but  possesses  little 

judgement.  A  mean  spirited  low  blackguard  kind  of  fellow.  Manages  the 

business  of  a  small  outpost  but  moderately  well  and  commands  little 

4 

respect  among  servants  or  Indians." 

■^Appendix  A.  ^H.  B.C.  Arch.  B.  115/a/l,  Feb.  25,  1818. 

3 

H.B. C,  Arch.  B.  115/a/l,  Mar.  3,  1818.  Lewes  summed  it  up  thus: 

"The  behavior  of  Deschamp  remains  to  be  called  to  an  account  by  the 
Gentlemen  at  the  Head  of  the  Company's  affairs  down  below." 


4H. B. C.  Arch.  A.  34/2. 
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This  does  not  sound  like  officer  material,  yet  Sinclair  became  a  Chief 

Factor.  Was  Simpson  completely  itt.ierr or ,  and  vindictive  for  personal 

reasons  alone?  John  Dugald  Cameron  trad  written  in  1826  that  Sinclair, 

at  that  ;time  in  charge  of  Rainy  Lake  post,  was  "A  Sober  young  Man  -  careful 

&  attentive-  .  .  .  very  handy  &  industrious  -  rather  of  a  sickly 

disposition  .  .  . One  cannot  help  but  wonder  on  what  basis  Simpson 

prepared  his  character  summary  when  neither  of  the  two  officers  who  worked 

with  Sinclair,  at  least  at  those  two  posts,  gave  any  indication  of  his 

being  a  "blackguard."  It  is  possible  that  Fleming  has  the  answer  when 

he  says:  "It  was  well  known  that  enmity  existed  between  Simpson  and  all 
2  , 

half-breeds."  If  that  is  the  case,  Simpson's  character  summaries  of 
people  with  mixed  blood  must  all  be  suspect,  if  the  instance  of  William 
Sinclair  is  typical.  At  Lesser  Slave  Lake,  at  least,  Sinclair's  record 
is  one  of  uninterrupted  diligence. 

The  officer  who  stayed  at  Lesser  Slave  Lake  the  longest  of  all  those 

who  first  arrived  was  the  clCrk,  William  Srai?th.  Not  only  was  he  there  for 

3 

eight  of  the  nine  winters  between  1815  and  1824,  missing  only  the  winter 
of  1816-1817,  but  he  remained  there i in  the  summer  as  well.  He  was  often 
referred  to  as  the  "Summerman. "  Like  Sinclair,  he  was  a  clerk,  and  again 
like  Sinclair,  was  paid  onlyj$30  annually.  It  is  perhaps  more  understandable 
in  his  case  because  he  lacked  initiative.  It  is  quite  possible  that  both 
suffered  wage  cuts  because  of  inadequate  education.  Simpson  said  as  much 

^H.  B.C.  Arch.  B.  105/e/6.  ^Fleming,  p.  456. 

3 

Fleming,  p.  85.  Smith  retired  in  1824.  All  other  information  is 
drawn  from  daily  journals.  No  biographical  sketch  has  come  to  light. 
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about  Sinclair;  and  Smith's  journals,  though  quite  respectable,  are  not 

comparable  to  those  kept  by  Lewes  or  Connolly. 

\ 

The  most  important  contribution  made  by  Smith  was  his  construction, 
with  the  help  of  six  assistants,  of  the  second  Fort  Waterloo,  at  the  west 
end  of  thaelake  in  the  summer  of  1818.  By  the  time  Lewes  arrived  the 
following  winter  the  post  was  sufficiently  advanced  to  allow  of  occupation, 
and  the  remainder  was  completed  in  the  two  winters  following.  Other 
instances  of  his  assuming  full  responsibility  for  the  operation  of  a 
post  include  his  charge  of  the  post  at  Lac  la  Biche  in  the  winter  of 
1817-18,  and  Fort  Waterloo  in  the  winter  of  1819-20,  the  year  that 
District  Master  Lewes  found  it  necessary  to  follow  the  bulk  of  the 
Indians  to  Lac  la  Biche.  After 'the  coalition  he  continued  to  take  charge 
of  the  post  during  the  summer  months  from  early  June  until  l^ate  October. 

He  was  still  a  clerk  serving  under  Connolly  in  these  years,  1821  to  1824. 

In  his  time  the  main  function  of  the  summerman  was  to  look  after  the 
goods  at  the  post  and  to  encourage  hunting  of  beaver,  tasks  which 
presented  him  with  no  problems.  It  was  only  in  the  summer  of  1824  that 
the  Council,  upon  directions  from  the  Committee  in  London,  ordered  all 

i 

summer  hunts  to  cease.  By  the  time  that  order  could  be  relayed  to.: ; 
the  men  at  their  wintering  grounds,  that  is  by  the  summer  of  1824,  Smith 
was  on  his  way  to  Eastern  Canada. 

Smith's  superior,  William  Connolly,  unlike  Governor  Simpson,  was  not 
prone  to  making  disparaging  remarks  about  his  subordinates  but  his  remarks 

■^Fleming,  p.  90.  Letter  from  Governor  and  Committee  to  Simpson, 

13  March  1823. 
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about  Smith  are  by  no  means  complimentary. 

Mr.  Smith  from  the  weakness  of  his  constitution  is  unable  to  bear 
any  hardships,  and  is  consequently  unable  to  act  when  any  degree 
of  activity  is  required.  He  is  besides  disposed  to  indolence  and 
by  no  means  attentive  to  his  duty.  The  Company  of  the  men  engrosses 
most  of  his  time,  and  hence  ensues  a  familiarity  betwixt  them  quite 
inconsistent  with  the  situations  they  respectively  hold.  In  other 
respects  I  believe  him  to  be  perfectly  honest  and^one  who  would  not 
wittingly  misapply  any  of  the  Company's  property. 

To  some  degree  Connolly's  remarks  are  borne  out  by  Smith's  record  at 

Lesser  Slave  Lake,  both  in  Lewes'  and  Connolly's  times,  but  they  are  at 

the  same  time  somewhat  harsh.  The  implication  first  of  all  is  plainly 

that  Smith  shunned  responsibility.  When  he  was  approached  by  a  number 

of  North  West  Indians  with  promises  to  leave  their  employers  in  return 

for  a  better  rate  on  trade  goods  Smith  turned  them  dow^i,  saying  he  could 

do  nothing  of  the  kind  without  the  permission  of  Mr.  Lewes,  who  happened 

2 

to  be  wintering  100  miles  distant.  It  was  completely  honest  but  the 
opportunity  should  have  been  seized  for  he  was,  after  all,  in  charge  of 
the  post.  It  was  his  lack  of  aggressiveness  that  caused  him  to  shun 
responsibility  and  it  was  this  that  Connolly  found  annoying. 

On  the  charge  of  excessive  familiarity,  however.  Smith  must  not  bear 

vt 

the  entire  blame  himself.  It  must  be  remembered  that  he  had  spent  the 
summers  at  this  post,  as  well  as  the  winters,  and  would  probably  be 
looked  upon  by  the  men  as  a  permanent  fixture.  After  serving  some  six 
years  at  the  same  post  with  many  of  the  same  men  returning  year  after 
year,  familiarity  was  almost  inevitable.  If  the  Company  had  wanted  to 


^H.  B.C.  Arch.  B.  115/e/3,  Annual  Report,  1822. 
2H.B. C.  Arch.  B.  115/a/3,  Oct.  17,  1819. 
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prevent  this,  it  should  have  been  careful  to  transfer  him.  It  could  also 
be  argued  that  the  food  problem  brought  men  closer  together  than  the 
Company  might  have  wished.  The  standing  regulation,  as  of  July,  1822, 
read: 

That  in  order  to  draw  a  line  of  distinction  between  Guides  and 
Interpreters  and  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Service,  no  Guide  or 
Interpreter  after  this  season  be  permitted  to  mess  at  York 
Factory,  or  while  Inland,  with  Chief  Factors,  Chief  Traders  or 
Clerks  in  Charge  of  Posts,  but  .  .  .  shall  have  a  separate  mess. 

One  wonders  if  this  regulation  was  obeyed  &t  Lesser  Slave  Lake  or 

2 

whether  it  was  one  of  those  that  they  ignored.  It  is  difficult 

to  picture  the  men  standing  upon  ceremony  after  starving  for  days  on 

end,  days  in  which  they  seriously  considered  going  elsewhere  for  their 

livelihood.  The  regulation  further  seems  to  overlook  the  possibility  of 

the  existence  of  a  relationship  such  as  is  evident  between  Smith  and 

his  men  from  the  following  description: 

I  am  afraid  that  I  will  not  be  able  to  keep  my  Men  with  me  they 
are  so  weak  and  such  a  length  of  time  they  have  been  starving  is 
the  Cause  of  their  complaints  to  me  this  Day.  They  said  they 
were  sorry  to  speak  to  me  upon  such  a  subject  but  wished  I  would 
point  out  a  way  for  them  to  live  or  else  let  them  go  where  they 
might  live.  I  promised  th^m  if  I  could  procure  a  Canoe  I  would 
send  them  to  Lac  la  Biche. 

Another  incident  which  shows  Smith  at  a  time  when  he  must  have  felt  very 
close  to  his  men,  and  also  illustrates  further  how  incongruous  the  orders 
from  the  Company  could  seem  when  applied  at  the  post,  is  described  by 


‘''Fleming,  p.  25.  Minute  104,  July,  1822. 

2 

The  standing  order  that  all  officers  in  charge  of  posts  give 
regular  church  services  seems  to  have  been  ignored.  No  mention  of  any 
such  activities  occurs  in  the  Lesser  Slave  Lake  journals. 

3H,B. C.  Arch.  B.  115 /a/3,  Aug.  10,  1819. 
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Smith  on  New  Year's  Day,  1820: 

Fine  Weather  -  according  to  my  instructions  I  gave  each  man  a  Pint 
of  Rum  this  being  a  great  festival  with  the  Canadians,  a  most 
remarkable  New  Year's  Day.  Not  either  of  the  Forts  at  this  place 
have  a  mouthful  of  Meat  or  is  there  any  Freeman  or  Iroquois 
except  Chas.  Glaudu  who  arrived  two  days  ago  and  informed  me  that 
Thomas  Gray  a  Freeman  was  dead.  Ajd  that  all  the  people  at  White 
Fish  Lake  were  bad  of  the  measles. 

Small  wonder  indeed  that  he  thought  it  incongruous  to  serve  rum  in  the 

midst  of  starvation,  sickness,  and  death. 

Finally,  although  Connolly  implied  that  Smith  lacked  energy,  he  did 

not  accuse. .him  of  faint-heartedness;  neither  did  he  give  him  credit  for 

the  opposite,  which  he  well  could  have.  Lewes  praised  him  warmly  when 

he  found  in  1819  that  in  spite  of  nearly  dying  of  want,  Smith  and  his 

men  had  disdained  giving  over  their  goods  and  post  to  the  North  West 

Company,  "choosing  rather  to  suffer  all  the  Pangs  of  Hunger  than  ask 

2 

the  least  from  ..."  the  opposition.  His  courage  is  further 
illustrated  in  an  incident  that  had  as  much  drama  as  the  most  perfectly 
executed  Western  movie.  Seven  Beaver  Indians  had  arrived  at  the  North 
West  fort  and  then  come  to  his  house  to  pay  him  a  visit.  They  brought 
no  furs  but  wanted  free  rum  anyway.  This  Smith  refused.  When  they 
asked  him  if  he  was  alone,  he  lied  and  said  "No."  Two  of  them  went 
outside,  verified  their  suspicions  that  he  was  alone,  and  returned  to 
increase  their  demands, 

1Ibid. ,  Jan.  1,  1820. 

2H.B. C.  Arch.  B.  115/a/2,  Jan.  29,  1820. 
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I  was  determined  not  to  give  them  any  but  I  thought  it  best 
to  give  them  some  myself  rather  than  let  them  take  it.  I 
accordingly  went  down  in  the  cellar  to  draw  some  but  they  came  ':j 
to  the  Hatchway  and  prevented  my  coming  out  of  the  Cellar  unless 
I  wduld  put  more  Rum  in  the  Bottle,:'  than  I  wished.  During  the 
time  I  was  putting  the  Rum  in  the  Bottle  they  took  two  Pistols 
that  were  hanging  over  my  Bed  and  threatened  my  Life  if  I  did 
not  acquiesce  to  their  Demands.  I  sprang  out  of  the  Cellar  and 
got  my  gun  and  threatened  their  Lives  if  they  did  not  immediately 
depart  in  Peace  but  not  in  the  least  daunted  at  my  position 
snapped  a  Pistol  vhich  was  unloaded  at  me.  However,  I  got  the 
Pistols  from  them  and  got  them  off  after  giving  them  a  Dram  each 
but  I  sincerely  belie/e  thcjit  it  was  at  the  instigation  of  the  NW 
who  knew  I  was  by  myself. 

Two  days  later  he  discovered  that  he  had  only  half  turned  the  cock  of 
the  barrel  and  no  less  than  four  gallons  of  rum  had  leaked  away. 

Antoine  Dejarlois,  a  representative  of  a  large  and  important  hunting 
family  in  the  Lesser  Slave  Lake  region,  deserves  mention  because  he  was 
with  Decoigne  when  he  first  built  Fort  Waterloo  at  the  east  end  of  the 
lake  in  1815  and  also  because  he  serves  to  show  the  connection  between 
the  inland  posts  and  the  Red  River  settlement.  Serving  as  an  interpreter 
at  £  60  per  annum  in  1815,  this  23-year-old  Canadian  gave  a  good  account 
of  himself.  His  brothers  Baptiste  and  Joseph  were  popular  freemen  in  the 

V 

area,  the  former  being  appointed  Chief  by  Lewes  in  1820.  After  the 
coalition  Connolly  found  Baptiste's  services  as  an  interpreter  no  longer 
necessary  but  kept  him  on  as  he  was  an  excellent  hunter.  In  the  spring 
of  1822  when  Connolly  made  his  way  to  York  Factory  with  his  annual  returns 
he  remarked  with  regret  that  Dejarlois  was  accompanying  him  out.  His 
object  was  "to  ascertain  what  encouragement  the  Red  River  holds  out  to 


^H.  B.  C.  Arch.  B.  115/a/3,  Mar.  24,  1820. 
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people  of  his  description."  If  it  answered  his  expectations,  he,  his 

. . .  1 2 * 4  ’  •  *  '•  *  .  . :  9 

brother  and  brother s- in- law  would  retire  there,  "a  circumstance  which 
would  deprive  Slave  Lake  of  six  or  seven  good  hunters."  Connolly's 
fears  were  unfounded.  Antoine  remained,  but  his  brothers  returned  to 
Lesser  Slave  Lake. 

Of  all  the  pioneers  of  the  fur  trade  at  Lesser  Slave  Lake  the  only 

one  to  be  appointed  a  Chief  Trader  at  the  coalition  in  1821  was  John 
3 

Lee  Lewes.  In  that  year  he  was  transferred  to  the  Columbia,  having 
served  his  apprenticeship  as  a  clerk  under  Decoigne  and  having  been  four 
years  the  District  Master.  Lewes  was  listed  as  an  interpreter  in  1815 
but  was  really  a  clerk  or  writer  with  eight  years'  experience,  during 

4 

which  he  had  acquired  a.  knowledge  of  Cree.  That  he  was  paid  £100 
annually  and  was  always  addressed  as  "Mr.  Lewes"  indicates  that  he  was 
fully  in  the  gentleman  class.  Lewes  was  a  native  of  the  parish  of  St. 
George's,  Southwark,  had  entered  the  service  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  arrived  at  Lesser  Slave  Lake  at  age  twenty-four. 
His  career  on  the  whole  was  a  successful  one,  marred  by  no  great  setbacks  - 
Chief  Factor  in  1830  (an  honor  never  bestowed  on  Colin  Campbell,  for  : 
instance,  his  neighbor  at  Dunvegan^)  and  Councillor  of  Rupert's  Land  in 

i  i  .  j  1 1  ■  i -  —  - ■ - — i — nra-i-n-— I i - — 1 

^H, B.C.  Arch.  B.  115/e/3,  Annual  Report,  1822. 

2  3 

Ibid.  Rich  (ed.),  Simpson's  Athabasca  Journal,  p.446. 

4 

Johnson,  "H. B. C.  Post  .  .  .",  p.  1. 

^Wallace,  Documents  .  .  .  ,  p.  431. 
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1839.  The  Lewis^  River  in  the  Yukon  was  named  in  his  honor  in  1843  while 

he  was  Chief  Factor  in  the  Mackenzie  River  District.  One  major  c.: 

disappointment,  perhaps,  was  the  fact  that  the  Hudson's  Bay  Winter  Road 

between  Oxford  House  and  the  head  of  the  tracking  ground  on  the  Hayes 

River  had  to  be  abandoned.  Lewes  had  spent  five  years  from  1830-35  in 

charge  of  the  project;  its  abandonment,  however,  in  no  way  hindered  his 
2 

career . 

While  Lewes'  career  was  on  the  whole  successful  his  effectiveness 
as  a  fur  trader  at  Lesser  Slave  Lake  was  more  than  a  little  hampered  by 
a  problem  that  must  have  confronted  every  officer  at  one  time  or  another, 
discipline  amongst  his  men.  Once,  upon  preparing  to  leave  his  wintering 
grounds  in  the  spring  of  1819,  Lewes'  men  refused  to  put  their  canoes  in 
the  water  unless  he  gave  them  more  provisions.  He  relented  and  gave 
them'jQne  ninety* pound  bag  of  pemmican  per  canoe,  each  of  which  carried 
four  men.  This  was  refused.  He  then  offered  them  enough  pemmican  for 
ten  day's  allowance  at  three  pounds  per  day  per  man.  Again  the  men 
refused,  saying  that  unless  they  received  two  bags  per  canoe  they  would 
desert.  What  followed  showed  clearly  that  Lewes'  command  was  at  best 
shaky . 

I  called  them  all  into  the  room  and  spoke  to  them  concerning  their 
disobedient  behaviour  this:  morning  in  refusing  to  go  from  this 
place  to  Cumberland  House  with  the  allowance  above  mentioned.  They 
said  that  they  did  not  care  and  that  they  were  determined  not  to 
stir  until  they  got  their  Demand.  I  then  took  Mr.  McFarlane  and 
other  officers  present  to  witness  that  they  had  forced  me  to  come 
to  their  Demand,  and  that  they  must  stand  to  the  consequences  of 

^"Simpson  often  spelled  "Lewes"  this  way.  See  Rich  (ed.),  Simpson' s 
Athabasca  Journal,  p.  275;  so  did  Robertson.  See  Rich  (ed.),  Robertson's 
Letters,  p.  109. 

^Cowie,  p.  135. 
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it  as  I  should  most'  certainly  lay  their  behaviour  before  Mr. 

Bird  the  Governor.  They  gave  for  answer  that  they  did  not  mind 
it  and  that  they  were  not^going  to  pay  for  provisions  to  work 
down  the  company's  craft. 

Interestingly  enough,  though  these  incidents  of  disobedience  occured 

all  too  frequently,  they  were  never  brought  on  as  one  might  expect  by  the 

lack  of  food.  The  month  of  February,  1819,  was  so  bad  that  Lewes  was 

forced  to  hire  an  extra  hunter  at  a  salary  of  2000  Livres,  a  salary  which 

he  was  convinced  would  "appear  enormous  in  the  Eyes  of  the  Governor  and 
2 

Committee."  Yet  at  the  end  of  the  month  Lewes  commented  on  the  loyalty 
of  his  men. 

The  men  who  are  under  my  command  here  I  take  pleasure  in  saying 
that  they  deserve  my  warmest  approbation  for  their  steady 
adherence  to  the  Interest  of  the  Company  for  one  and  all 
preferred  the  Pangs  of^Hunger  before  they  would  crave  assistance 
of  our  opponents  .  .  . 

To  starve  together  was  one  thing;  but  to  feel  the  pinch  of  hunger  when 
food  was  available  but  not  shared  was  quite  another. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  these  were  the  first  years  of  command 
for  Lewes  and  inexperience  probably  accounted  for  a  good  portion  of 

i 

4 

his  misfortune.  His  giving  too  much  liquor  to  the  Indians,  his  equipping 

them  while  Stewart,  his  opponent,  sat  back,  knowing  that  the  measles 

♦ 

epidemic  then  raging  would  render  them  all  useless  as  hunters,  and  his 
having  to  winter  short  of  his  goal  on  two  occasions  because  he  had  not 

3H.  B.C.  Arch.  B.  115/a/2,  June  4,  1819. 

2Ibid . ,  Feb.  25,  1819. * 2  3 Ibid.,  Feb.  26,  1819. 

^H.  B.C,  Arch.  B.  115/a/l,  Apr.  11,  1818. 

3H.B,C,  Arch.  B.  115/e/l,  Annual  Report,  1820. 
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had  the  foresight  to  insure  an  adequate  number  of  canoes  are  all 
attributable  to  lack  of  experience  with  natives  and  rivers. 

Inexperience,  however,  has  a  way  of  taking  care  of  itself  as  time 

t 

goes  on.  Vanity,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  more  difficult  to  eradicate; 

and  therein  lies  perhaps  the  main  reason  for  Lewes'  difficulty  with  the 

men  around  him.  Since  he  occasionally  refused  to  cooperate  with  his 

immediate  superiors  it  is  not  surprising  that  his  subordinates  gave  him 

the  same  treatment.  Throughout  the  winter  of  1820-21,  the  first  winter 

that  the  young  clerk,  George  Simpson,  ever  spent  inland,  Lewes  seemed 

bent  on  looking  after  the  Lesser  Slave  Lake  District  only  and  refused 

to  assist  traders  on  the  Peace  River  or  those  of  the  Athabasca  Brigades. 

The  Athabasca  District  was  very  dependent  on  its  neighboring 

establishment  of  Lesser  Slave  Lake,  and  "without  their  assistance  it  is 

quite  impossible  to  get  either  out  of  or  into  Athabasca,  as  to  them  we 

entirely  look  for  the  maintenance  of  our  people  between  Portage  La  Loche 

2 

and  York  Factory."  Instead  of  giving  this  assistance  readily,  despite 
the  fact  that  they  had  been  ordered  to  do  so  by  the  Governor  in  Chief, 
and  were  well  paid  for  it,  "the  Gentlemen  .  .  .  look  upon  us  with  a 

3 

jealous  and  invidious  Eye."  Lewes'  outlook  is  best  portrayed  in  a 
remark  he  made  to  Duncan  Finlayson  when  the  latter,  stationed  at  Peace 
River,  requested  supplies:  "Indeed  if  I  had  abundance  it  would  be  the 
greatest  folly  in  me  to  give  you  a  stick  to  break  my  own  head  with."' 

Sl.'B.C.  Arch.  B._115/a/l,  May  14,  1818;  B.  115/a/2,  July  16,  1818. 

2 

Rich.(ed.),  Simpson's  Athabasca  Journal,  p.  404. 

3  4 

Ibid.  Ibid. ,  p.  275.  Quoted  earlier.  Supra,  p.  35. 
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This  war  against  other  Departments  did  as  much  damage,  in  Simpson's 
opinion,  as  the  North  West  opposition  and  could  be  removed  only  by 
including  Lesser  Slave  Lake  in  the  Athabasca  District  so  that  its 
loyalty,  which  it  now  felt  it  owed  to  the  Saskatchewan  District,  need 
not  be  strained.  Much  of  the  fault,  though,  lies  with  Lewes,  whose  pride 
may  well  have  hindered  his  vision. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  leave  Lewes  on  that  note  for  even  Simpson, 

after  all  his  complaining,  hastened  to  add  a  redemptive  note:  "By  these 

remarks  I  do  not  mean  to  detract  from  Mr.  Lewis's  merit  as  to  do  that 

Gentleman  justice  I  believe  him  to  be  as  zealous,  active,  and  interested 

an  Officer  as  any  in  the  service."'*'  It  might  be  added  in  his  favor  that 

when  he  spoke  of  his  men  during  times  of  starvation,  describing  their  slow 

movements  which  resulted  from  want  of  food,  Lewes  appeared  deeply  and 

2 

compassionately  human;  the  tenderness  with  which  he  saw  to  the  burial 
of  the  child  of  the  North  West  Indian  Chief  shows  that  he  was  not 
insensitive  to  the  honor  the  Indians  felt  at  having  their  dead  buried  by 
a  white  man. ^ 

Thus  if  Lewes  at  times  seemed  inexperienced,  or  incapable,  and  even 
vain,  on  the  whole  there  can  be  little  quarrel  with  his  characterization 

4 

by  the  Arctic  explorer,  Thomas  Simpson,  as  "a  fine  honorable  Englishman." 

1Ibid. 1  2H.B.C.  Arch.  B.  115/a/l,  May  3,  1818. 

^Ibid.,  Apr.  8,  1818:  B.  115/e/2.  When  Lewes  buried  Akwazzy  his  L.c 
brother  Meteomey,  a  Northwest  hunter,  was  so  touched  he  said  he  would 
take  his  brother's  place  and  hunt  solely  for  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

^Rich  (ed.),  Simpson's  Athabasca  Journal,  p.  447. 
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To  John  Lee  Lewes  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  owed  much  of  the  success  that 
Fort  Waterloo  had  in  its  struggle  against  the  Northwesters.  The  history 
of  that  post  is  linked  inseparably  with  his.  He  was  there  with  Decoigne 
when  the  first  Ft.  Waterloo  was  built;  and  he  left  the  district  in  the 
same  year  thaf  the  second  Ft.  Waterloo  was  abandoned.  For  better  or 
worse,  Lewes  had  been  the  officer  in  charge  for  four  of  the  first  six 
difficult  years  of  the  trade  at  Lesser  Slave  Lake. 

From  Lewes,  the  last  of  the  founders,  we  turn  to  the  first  of  the 
post-coalition  traders,  William  Connolly.  In  the  first  ten  years  after 
the  coalition  Lesser  Slave  Lake  was  fortunate  to  be  able  to  boast  one 
Chief  Trader  and  two  Chief  Factors  whose  general  importance  to  the 
trade  as  a  whole  is  well  recognized,  and  whose  lives,  though  not  always 
models  of  good  conduct,  are  interesting  enough  to  deserve  study. 

In  William  Connolly  we  have  without  question  the  most  capable  trader 

to  serve  the  Lesser  Slave  Lake  District  in  our  period,  and  one  who  stood 

high  on  the  list  of  traders  throughout  the  country.  Simpson,  "who 

rarely  departed  from  scathing  criticism  in  his  Character  Book  of  1832"'*' 

described  Connolly  as  "An  active  useful  man  whose  Zeal  and  exertion  have 

generally  been  crowned  with  success,  whose  word  may  be  depended  on  in 

most  things,  and  whom  I  consider  incapable  of  doing  anything  that  is 

2 

mean  or  dishonourable."  Indeed,  Simpson  made  so  much  of  Connolly  that 

3 

Colin  Robertson  suspected  he  was  one  of  his  favorites. 

■*"Rich  (ed.),  Robertson's  Letters,  p.  209. 

2 

Ibid.  See  also  Wallace,  Documents  .  .  .  pp.  433-34. 

3 

Rich  (ed.),  Robertson's  Letters,  p.  168. 
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Connolly  was  an  Irish  Catholic,  born  at  Lachine.  He  was  thirty-four 

years  old  when  appointed  Chief  Trader  in  charge  of  the  Lesser  Slave  Lake 

District  in  1821.  His  previous  career  with  the  North  West  Company  had 

begun  in  1801,  and  reached  its  climax  in  1818  when  he  became  a  partner 

in  that  concern.  In  the  Hudson's  Bay  service  he  rose  rapidly,  being 

appointed  Chief  Factor  as  early  as  1825,  the  year  he  left  the  Lesser 

Slave  Lake  District.  It  will  be  recalled  that  Lewes  had  also  been  made 

a  Chief  Trader  in  1821  but  did  not  achieve  the  higher  post  until  1830. 

After  placing  the  New  Caledonia  District  on  a  profitable  footing, 

Connolly  took  a  furlough  in  1831,  and  did  not,  as  Wallace  claims,  retire.^ 

From  1832  to  1840  he  was  in  charge  of  the  King's  Posts.  He  retired  in 

June,  1843,  and  died  on  3  June  1849  at  Montreal. ^ 

Connolly's  efficiency  as  a  trader  has  already  been  demonstrated.  'f. 

His  broad  vision  also  set  him  apart  from  other  traders.  Instead  of 

being  concerned  with  his  own  district  only  he  often  suggested  improvements 

which  would  benefit  the  trade  as  a  whole.  He  was,  for  instance,  the  first 

to  suggest  .the  use  of  the  Saskatchewan  route  and  the  Ft.  Assiniboine  portage, 

a  route  which  benefited  the  Columbia  brigades  as  well  as  his  own.  He 

constantly  recommended  expansion  of  trade  into  the  Caledonia  District 

3 

over  the  mountains.  Instead  of  quarrelling  with  neighboring  districts 

he  willingly  provided  the  "necessary  provisions  and  horses  for  the  Columbia 

4 

River  Canoes  &  Baggage  in  crossing  the  Rocky  Mountains."  in  accordance 

^Wallace,  Documents  .  .  .  p.  433. 

^Rich.(ed.),  Robertson's  Letters,  p.  209-10. 

^H.B.C.  Arch.  B.  115/e/3,  Annual  Report,  1822. 

4 

Fleming,  p.  46.  Minute  69. 
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with  his  instructions.  Instead  of  working  the  Lesser  Slave  Lake  District 
as  though  it  were  an  isolated  unit,  Connolly  used  it  as  much  as  possible 
to  further  the  ends  of  the  whole  Company. 

Connolly's  success  can  hardly  be  attributed  to  an  adequate  supply  of 
food: 

The  men  have  been  such  a  length  of  time  on  less  than  hal^ 
allowance  that  I  have  in  consequence  resolved  to  suspend 
the  work  about  the  Fort  until  we  can  feed  them  better. 

Which  I  hope  to  God  will  be  ere  long  -  for  nothing  can  be 
more  distressing  than  having  a  band  of  half-starved  beings 
about  one,  without  having  it  in  ones  power  to  alleviate 
their  distress. 

The  -situation  nine  days  later  had  not  improved.  "Men  for  so  long  on  half, 

sometimes  less  than  half  allowance,  working  very  slowly,  poor  fellows  are 

2 

at  last  growing  weak,  and  cannot  perform  their  duty."  Despite  the 

fact  that  they  suffered  "considerable  privations  for  the  space  of  a 
3 

month"  Connolly  was  able  to  report  that  all  his  men  except  two  conducted 

themselves  well,  and  were  in  his  opinion  a  noble  crew,  "not  a  murmur 
4 

amongst  them." 

Despite  Simpson's  remark  to  the  contrary,  Connolly  was  capable  of 
acting  dishonorably.  An  incident  described  by  Father  Morice  shows  that; 
it  also  establishes  the  link  between  Connolly  and  Sir  James  Douglas,  the 
'Father  of  British  Columbia.'"*  In  the  summer  of  1829  when  Connolly  was 

^H.  B.C.  Arch.  B.  115/a/6,  Apr.  16,  1823. 

2 Ibid. ,  Apr.  25,  1823. 

3H. B.C.  Arch.  B.  115/e/4,  Ahnual  Report,  1823 
4 

Ibid. 

^Walter  N.  Sage,  Sir  James  Douglas  and  British  Columbia  (Toronto: 
University  of  Toronto  Press,  1930),  p.  9. 
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called  to  Ft.  Alexandria,  for  a  week,  he  left  the  young  Douglas  in  charge 
of  Ft.  St.  James  on  Stuart's  Lake.  A  mob  of  Indians  seeking  revenge  for 
the  murder  of  one  of  their  band  descended  upon  Douglas  and,  but  for  the 
intervention  of  his  wife,  would  have  killed  him.* 2  3  This  affront  to  his 
son-in-law  so  enraged  Connolly  when  he  was  informed  of  it  that  he 
allowed  himself  to  participate  in  the  plans  for  vengeance.  On  New  Year's 
Eve,  1829,  when  the  Indians  were  sufficiently  drunk,  the  women  and 

it 

children  were  removed  and  the  rest  were  soijildly  beaten.  Morice  is 

convinced  that  it  was  on  this  account  that  Connolly  was  replaced  the 

2 

next  year  by  Peter  Warren  Dease.  Whether  Morice  is  right  or  not  it  was 

the  following  year  that  Simpson  made  his  remark  about  Connolly  being 

incapable  of  d  ishonorable  deeds.  Hence  we  are  tempted  to  conclude  that 

Simpson,  who  was  himself  no  stranger  to  physical  violence,  considered 

the  deed  justifiable,  and  not  dishonorable,  but  immediate  removal  of 

3 

the  perpetrators  prudent.  Douglas  was  moved  in  the  same  year. 

4 

Although  a  fort  built  by  Douglas  on  Bear  Lake  in  1826  and  also  a 

river  were  named  in  his  honor , 3 Connolly  is  best  known  for  his  involvement 

£ 

in  what  Coll^rd  calls  "The  Case  of  the  Indian  Wife."  It  is  important 
because  it  gives  the  interpretation  legal  experts  placed  on  the  custom 
followed  by  the  majority  of  fur  traders  in  regard  to  marrying  Indian 

^A. G.  Morice,  History  of  the  Northern  Interior  of  British  Columbia 
(Toronto:  William  Briggs,  1905),  pp.  140-144. 

2 Ibid,  p.  151  3 Ibid. ,  p.  164. 

^Burpee,  p.  573.  At  the  head  of  the  Skeena  River. 

3The  Connolly  River  in  British  Columbia. 

£ 

Edgar  Andrew  Collard,  Montreal  Yesterdays  (Toronto:  Longmans,  1962), 
Chapter  Six. 
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wives  -  perhaps  the  only  case  on  record.  Connolly  had  married  Suzanne, 

a  Cree  woman,  "according  to  the  custom  of  the  country",  at  Rat  River  in 

1803,  and  by  her  had  six  children.  On  his  return  to  Montreal  he  was 

advised  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  th&t  his  marriage  was  not  valid; 

hence,  in  1832^,  he  felt  obliged  to  repudiate  his  Indian  wife  and  send 

her  to  the  St.  Boniface  Convent  on  the  Red  River  where  he  supported  her 

2 

until  his  death.  He  married  again  in  the  meantime,  this  time  his  second 

cousin,  Julia  Woolrich,  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  Montreal  merchant.  When 

3 

Connolly  died,  after  having  lived  in  "great  style"  in  Montreal,  his  white 

wife  continued  to  support  Suzanne  until  the  death  of  the  Indian  woman  in 
4 

1862.  Since  Connolly  had  had  two  daughters  by  his  second  wife  a  c 
controversy  over  his  estate  arose.  In  1864  Connolly's  eldest  son,  the 

i 

half-breed,  then  middle-aged,  brought  suit  to  obtain  his  share,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  will  had  left  all  the  property  to  the  white  woman  and 
her  two  daughters.  By  the  summer  of  1867  Mr.  Justice  Samuel  Cornwallis 
Monk  had  reached  his  decision.  The  Indian  marriage  must  stand.  In  the 
face  of  arguments  by  the  defence  lawyers  that  Indian  marriages  were 
barbarous  and  infidel  and  that  the  notion  of  community  of  property,  the 
main  point  in  the iplaintif f ' s  case,  was  absurd  when  applied  to  Rat  River, 
the  judge  came  to  the  defence  of  the  Indian  woman's  child.  Had  Connolly 
not  lived  with  her  for  twenty-eight  years?  Had  he  not  introduced  her  as 

hot  in  1823,  as  Wallace  says  in  his  Documents  .  .  . ,  p.  433. 

^Masson,  I,  28.  3Rich  (ed.),  Robertson's  Letters,  p.  209. 

4 

Collard,  p.  76. 
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his  wife  at  St.  Eustache  upon  his  arrival  in  1831?  Though  it  was  painful 

for  the  judge  to  throw  the  two  daughters  of  the  "amiable  and  accomplished"^ 

Julia  Woolrich  into  illegitimacy,  it  was  inevitable  that  one  party  or  the 

other  be  injured.  The  legality  of  the  Indian  marriage  was  confirmed. 

It  would  be  a  proud  thing  for  Lesser  Slave  Lake  people  if  Father 

Morice's  parting  remark  about  William  Connolly  could  be  substantiated: 

"Finally  he  settled  at  Montreal,  and  at  one  time  was  even  elected  mayor 

2 

of  that  city."  In  the  interests  of  historical  accuracy,  however,  it 

must  be  pointed  out  that  correspondence  with  the  present  mayor  of  that 

3 

city  denies  it.  Connolly's  reputation  must  rest  on  his  non-political 
achievements. 

Connolly's  successor  at  Lesser  Slave  Lake  was  Chief  Factor  John 

Clarke,  one  of  the  fur  trade's  most  colorful  characters.  He  was  in 

charge  of  the  district  from  1824  to  1826,  Because  his  daughter  has 

4 

written  a  book  about  his  life,  the  remarks  here  will  be  confined  to  a 
brief  review  of  his  career,  and  his  contribution  to  the  trade  at  Lesser 
Slave  Lake. 

Clarke  joined  the  service  of  the  North  West  Company  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three  in  1804,  and  served  the  Pacific  Fur  Company  from  1810  to 
1814  when  he  was  recruited  in  Montreal  by  Colin  Robertson  to  join  the 
Athabasca  expedition.  This  expedition  established  Clarke's  reputation, 

^Ibid. ,  p.  80.  ^Morice,  p.  151. 

3 

Letter  from  the  City  of  Montreal,  24  November  1966. 

4 

Adele  Clarke,  Old  Montreal:  John  Clarke,  His  Adventures,  Friends 
and  Family  (Montreal:  1906) 
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both  good  and  bad,  for  it  was  he  who  ended  up  in  charge  of  It  when 

Robertson  found  his  services  were  needed  more  at  the  Red  River  settlement. 

Clarke,  far  from  prosperous^ retired  in  1835.* 

Probably  no  trader  attracted  more  nearly  universal  condemnation  than 

did  John  Clarke.  While  at  Ile-k-la-Crosse  in  1820-21  he  came  into  contact 

with  George  Simpson,  "who,  after  a  short  time  was  able  to  perceive  Clarke's 

2 

many  bad  points  and  did  not  hesitate  to  complain  about  him."  Simpson 
was  annoyed  by  Clarke's  refusal,  along  with  Lewes',  to  assist  his 
Athabasca  brigades,  and  also,  probably,  by  the  embarrassment  he  caused 

3 

the  company  by  his  arrest  as  a  disturber  of  the  peace  ip.  18 16.  By 
1820,  "Selkirk,  Bird,  Robertson  and  Williams  were  all  agreed  that  Clarke 
was  vain,  extravagant  and  lacking  foresight. "  It  was  his  unsatisfactory 
conduct  at  Lower  Red  River  which,  in  fact,  led  to  his  removal  to  Lesser 
Slave  Lake  in  1824.  How  he  managed  to  achieve  the  rank  of  Chief  Factor, 
which  he  did  in  1821  despite  violent  protests  from  George  Simpson,  is 
impossible  to  explain,  since  the  achievement  of  that  exalted  position 
hinged  upon  a  majority  vote  of  all  Chief  Factors  on  Council.^ 

An  example  of  Clarke's  conduct  that  sent  Simpson  into  near¬ 
hysterics  is  an  incident  that  took  place  in  August,  1820,  on  the 
Sturgeon-Weir  River  north  of  Cumberland  House.  The  Athabasca  Brigades 
under  the  direction  of  Simpson  were  being  accompanied  by  the  Ile-a-la 

*Wal lace. Documents  ;  .  .,  p*  432-33;  Rich  (ed.),  Simpson's  Athabasca 
Journal,  p.  434. 

. . S>  ..  ..  •  *’•  4  • 

•Rich  (ed.) ,  Simpson's  Athabasca  Journal,  p.  434.:. 

3 

Ibid. .  pp.  433-35.  He  was  arrested  at  Ft.  Chipewyan  7. Oct.  1816  by 
Archibald  N.  Mcleod,  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  Indian  Territories. 

»  •  •  •  . . 

4 Ibid.  nerk,  p.  xiv. 
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Crosse  brigade  under  John  Clarke,  and  although  Simpson  had  repeatedly 

begged  Clarke  to  take  inland  some  pieces  to  assist  the  under-equipped 

Athabasca  expedition  the  latter  had  refused.  Instead  he  had  "converted 

one  of  the  Canoes  of  his  Brigade  into  a  light  Canoe  with  eight  men  for  the 

better  accommodation  of  his  Woman  and  her  Servant.;  taking  the  Ladies  into 

his  own  and  turning  Messrs.  McDonald  and  Pensoonant  into  the  other,  the 

Cargo  left  at  Cumberland."^  Simpson  raged  on  that  the  Committee  would 

surely  be  displeased  at  this  expense  of  £500,  exclusive  of  the  injury 

2 

to  the  trade  "merely  for  the  accommodation  of  an  Indian  mistress!!" 

It  probably  annoyed  Simpson  most  because  Clarke  was  not  a  subordinate  of 
his  at  the  time,  and  he  could  not  discipline  him.  In  1825  then,  when 
Clarke  was  a  subordinate,  Simpson  got  his  revenge.  On  his  way  to 
Lesser  Slave  Lake  in  that  year,  Clarke  had  preceded  his  brigade  between 
York  Factory  and  Norway  House  in  direct  contravention  of  a  resolution 
of  Council,  and  the  result  was  the  loss  of  several  pieces  of  goods. 

Simpson  and  his  Council  judged  that  the  upset  of  the  canoes  "might  have 

3 

been  avoided"  had  Clarke  accompanied  the  brigade,  and  hence  all  expenses 
connected';with  the  loss  were  charged  to  his  private  account. 

Befitting  the  man  who  had  led  the  first  successful  expedition  into 
the  Athabasca  region  Clarke's  major  contribution  to  the  trade  at  Lesser 
Slave  Lake  was  of  a  pioneering  nature.  He  was  the  first  to  use  the 

^■Rich  (ed.),  Simpson's  Athabasca  Journal,  pp.  23-24.  Emphasis  as  in 
Simpson' s  mss. 

2 Ibid.  "^Fleming,  p.  117. 
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new  route  into  Lesser  Slave  Lake  in  1825,  upon  the  elaboration  thereof 

by  Simpson.  The  route  described  in  Chapter  One  which  took  Clarke  up 

the  Saskatchewan  River  to  Edmonton,  by  horse  portage  to  Ft.  Assiniboine, 

and  down  the  Athabasca  River  to  its  junction  with  the  Lesser  Slave  River, 

was  thereafter  used  exclusively  for  traffic  to  Lesser  Slave  Lake.  The 

Beaver  River  route  was  not  used  again. 

Interesting  things  can  happen  when  men  in  command  temporarily  shed 

their  authority  and  in  the  fur  trade,  New  Year's  celebrations  sometimes 

revealed  some  deeply  human  traits  of  the  officers.  A  rather  moving 

incident  took  place  New  Year's  Day,  1826,  at  Lesser  Slave  Lake. 

This  being  the  commencement  of  a  New  Year,  the  men  after  the  usual 
ceremonies  of  ushering  in  the  day  with  a  Tre  de  Joie  entered  the 
Hall  where  they  were  regaled  with  some  Rum  and  Cake,  and  before 
their  departure  Mr.  Clarke  from  motives  of  charity  set  on  foot 
a  subscription  for  an  old  Freeman  of  the  name  of  Gladu  with  a 
numerous  family  which  Mr.  Mckenzie  seconded,  and  which  all  the  Men 
cheefully  entered  with  every  individual  contributing  some  part  of 
a  suit  of  clothes  to  enable  him  to  buffet  the  inclemency  of  the 
winter,  the  old  man  who  was  present  at  the  time  expressed  his 
gratitude  for  the  praiseworthy  and  humane  intention  and  in 
particular  to  Mr.  Clarke  for  the  support  and  assistance  given  him 
in  erecting  a  House  at  the  Fishery  and  supplying  him  with  a  stock  of 
fish  for  the  family  for  the  season.  The  subscription  amounted  £o 
about  4  pounds,  etc.  which  was  given  in  goods  out  of  the  store. 

How  oftfcn  this  happened  there  is  no  way  of  knowing  --  it  is  the  only 

incident  of  its  kind  recorded  in  the  journals  of  the  period  at  Lesser 

Slave  Lake  --  but  the  episode  shows  that  Clarke,  with  all  his  faults, 

had  a  more  admirable  side.  In  attempting  to  put  into  words  the  utter 

humanity  of  Clarke,  Robertson  asks:  "What  talent,  you  will  naturally 

exclaim,  does  this  man  possess  to  counteract  such  an  astonishing  want 


^H. B. C.  Arch.  B.  115/a/7,  Jan.  1,  1826. 
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of  foresight,  and  what  part  of  his  conduct  in  the  late  contest,  can 

warrant  so  much  indulgence ?"^  He  admitted  that  Mr.  Clarke  had  done  more 

in  Athabasca  in  one  month  than  any  opposition  that  went  before  him,  having 

woncover  in  that  time  thirty  Indians  while  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  and 

his  people  during  five  years  of  residence  there  had  not  one  Indian  to 

their  name.  But  how  was  this  to  be  explained  in  the  light  of  all  his 

blunders?  Robertson  thus  answers  his  own  questions 

The  first  brush  or  onset  of  Clarke  is  irresistible.  No  servant 
will  attempt  to  disobey  his  orders,  and  few  Indians  can  resist 
his  entreaties.  He  cajoles,  condoles  and  seems  to  command  every 
string  that  can  touch  the  heart  of  a  Canadian,  but  his  inordinate 
vanity  is  such  that  the  management  of  John  Clarke  is  as  arduous 
a  task  as  that  of  opposing  the  N.W. Co.  .  .  .  Such  is  the  man  I 
have  chosen  as  my  colleague,  and  I  even  confess,  that  without  him, 

I  should  have  my  doubts  as  to  the  result  of  my  second  attempt  to 
establish  Athabasca. 

Although  the  year  1826-27  saw  the  introduction  of  the  conservation 
policy  at  Lesser  Slave  Lake  and  even  the  abandonment  of  the  post  at  the 
end  of  the  season  it  was  also  the  year  that  it  served  as  the  headquarters 
of  the  Saskatchewan  District.  Chief  Factor  John  Stuart,  Clarke's 
successor,  was  in  charge,  having  moved  his  headquarters  from  Carlton 
House  where  he  had  spent  the  two  previous  years.  He  was  assisted  by 
another  Chief  Factor,  John  Rowand.  Lesser  Slave  Lake  was  truly  at  the 
top  of  the  social  scale,  boasting  the  residence  of  the  only  Chief  Factors 
in  the  district.  The  only  other  post  in  the  Saskatchewan  District  that 
had  even  a  Chief  Trader  was  Carlton,  and  then  only  one,  in  the  person 


^■Rich  (ed.),  Robertson's  Letters,  p.  61. 
2 Ibid. 
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of  J.P.  Pruden.  Edmonton  was  in  the  charge  of  two  clerks,  Henry  Fisher 
and  George  Linton,  while  the  only  other  post  in  the  district,  Fort 
Assiniboine,  was  in  the  charge  of  clerk  J.E.  Harriott.  The  fact  that 
this  was  the  first  year  that  Lesser  Slave  Lake  was  included  in  the  f  . 
Saskatchewan  District  may  account  for  the  preponderance  of  aristocracy 
within  its  gates. 

John  Stuart,  a  native  of  Strathspey,  Scotland,  has  been  called  one 

2 

of  the  North  West  Company's  "most  distinguished  officers"  partly  because 
he  served  as  second-in-command  to  Simon  Fraser  in  the  explorer's  famous 
expedition  down  the  Fraser  River  in  1805-06.  In  honor  of  his  lieutenant, 
Fraser  renamed  the  Nechaco  River  the  Stuart  River.  Stuart  Lake,  on  which 
Ft.  St.  James,  the  emporium  of  New  Caledonia,  was  situated,  was  also  named 
in  his  honor,  for  he  had  served  as  Superintendent  of  the  New  Caledonia 
District  for  fifteen  years  since  1809.  Stuart  is  further  distinguished 
by  the  fact  that  he  was  appointed  a  Councillor  of  the  Governors  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  Territories  in  1822.  Finally,  he  was  the  uncle  of 
Donald  A.  Smith  (Lord  Strathcona) . 

Despite  this  impressive  list  of  honors  Stuart's  conduct  at  Lesser 
Slave  Lake  fails  to  impress.  It  might  be  mentioned  at  the  outset  that 
he  had  left  New  Caledonia  quite  willingly,  not  having  enjoyed  his  stay 

3 

in  what  has  been  called  the  "bugbear  of  apprentices."  That  it  was 

^Fleming,  p.  147. 

2 

Rich  (ed.),  Simpson's  Athabasca  Journal,  p.  469. 

^Morice,  p.  129. 
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necessary  to  call  upon  William  Connolly  to  re-establish  order  in  that 

district  may  explain  Stuart's  willingness  to  leave.  While  at  Lesser 

Slave  Lake  Stuart  evinced  a  vision  rather  narrow  for  a  Chief  Factor. 

When  instructed  by  Council  to  cut  down  returns  by  one-half  he  complained 

bitterly.  "Nothing  can  be  more  injurious  to  the  Commissioned  Gentlemen 

and  is  in  fact  depriving  them  of  the  only  chance  of  laying  by  anything 

for  their  old  age."^  This  view  can  be  compared  with  that  of  Connolly  who 

pleaded  with  the  Company  to  move  posts  about  in  his  district  to  allow 

systematic  recruitment,  and  prevent  depletion.  The  fact  that  Stuart 

was  a  little  closer  to  retirement  than  Connolly  may  be  partly 

2 

responsible  for  his  outlook,  but  on  the  other  hand  his  maturity  should 
have  given  him  a  vision  broader  than  that  of  the  younger  man. 

Whereas  other  traders  had  been  able  to  cope  with  Indian  problems 
at  Lesser  Slave  Lake  by  negotiation  Stuart  resorted  to  threats. 

When  one  Ricocchime  arrived,  an  Indian  whom  Stuart  described  as  "one 
of  those  murderous  Crees  who  had  been  across  the  mountains  killing  the 

3 

poor  defenceless  Rocky  Mountain  Indians"  he  met  with  a  tale  that  sent 

4 

him  scurrying  "double  quick."  He  came  only  as  far  as  the  corner  of  the 
fort  when  he  was  informed  by  some  of  the  women  that  the  intentions  of 
Mr.  Stuart  were  to  "get  him  hung  and  leave  him  suspended  to  the 
Flagstaff",5  which,  incidentally,  rose  to  a  height  of  eighty-two  feet 

^H.  B.  C.  Arch.  B.  115/a/8,  Apr.  1,  1827. 

2 

Stuart  was  48  years  of  age;  Connolly  was  36. 

3H.B,C.  Arch.  B.  115 /a/8,  Apr.  5,  1827. * 2 3  4 Ibid. 

5Ibid. 
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nine  inches.  Stuart  had  purposely  intimated  this  to  the  women.  Had 
Stuart  been  dealing  with  Blackfeet,  he  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  a  little 
less  arrogant. 

2 

Father  Morice,  who  credits  Stuart  with  "natural  inconstancy"  ,  quotes 

from  an  unpublished  letter  an  incident  which  reveals  a  whining,  self- 

3  4 

pitying  Stuart.  His  "poor  unfortunate  Mary"  had  fallen  "head  and  ears 
in  love"  and,  upon  receiving  a  written  promise  that  her  lover  would  both 
protect  her  and  remove  Stuart  from  the  house  had  "retired  publicly  into 
the  bedchamber  of  that  vile  Abenekis,  the  abominable  Anreon." * *  3  Stuart 
entered  the  room  and  before  Anreon  could  use  his  two  pistols  on  him, 
seized  Anreon  and  ordered  Mary  out.  The  next  day  she  was  ordered  to  a 
neighboring  post  to  await  open  water.  The  injured  Stuart  goes  on  to 
say  that  "the  thief  and  villain  who  seduced  his  'wife'  is  now  leaving 
the  district."  He  adds:  "Poor  Mary,  I  both  pity  and  forgive  her  .  .  . 

I  cannot  again  trust  her  .  .  .  Had  she  continued  her  former  attention 
.  .  .  until  I  reached  Norway  House,  she  most  certainly  would  have  become 

my  wife."'7  Since  he  says  that  his  love  for  her  had  gone  forever  and  that 
he  could  not  now  marry  her  Father  Morice  makes  no  apology  for  wondering 
why  he  took  her  away  from  the  man  she  did  love,  who  was  as  much  her 
husband  as  himself.  Stuart's  blubbering  comes  to  an  end  with: 

I  have  now  only  to  say  that,  along  with  the  returns,  I  will 

take  my  departure  for  England,  from  where  it  is  probable  I 

~*~H,  B.  C.  Arch .  B,  115/a/2‘,  May  1,  1819. 

^Morice,  p.  128. 

Q  4 

Ibid.  ,  pp.  126-27.  John  Stuart  to  John  Macleod,  March  2,  1834.  Ibid. 

3Ibid.  6 Ibid.  7  Ibid. 
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will  steer  for  the  south  of  France,  and  in  that  fine  climate 
endeavour  to  spin  out  a  frame  for  a  few  years  that  is  nearly  ; 
exhausted  by  excess  of  labor  and  care,  ingratitude  and 
disappointment . 

In  reality  when  he  retired  from  the  service  he  settled  at  Forres, 
Scotland,  where  he  died  in  1846. 

"In  the  whole  series  of  events  embraced  by  the  fur  trade  the  feature 

which  seems  most  worthy  of  study  at  this  late  date  is  the  strong  play 

2 

of  human  nature  which  was  brought  out."  The  purpose  of  this  chapter 
has  been  to  show  the  contributions  to  the  trade  made  by  the  Indians, 
the  freemen  and  the  European  traders  at  Lesser  Slave  Lake,  and  in  the 
process  to  find  out  what  we  can  about  the  personalities  of  some  of  these 
ancestors  of  the  Lesser  Slave  Lake  Metis. 

Although  it  is  not  the  real  intention  of  studies  of  fur  trade  society 
to  produce  spectacular  conclusions,  some  observations  may  be  permissible. 

The  rather  rigid  rank  structure,  for  instance,  invites  comment.  Although 
perhaps  ludicrous  at  times,  especially  when  the  Chief  Trader  appeared 
so  helpless  without  the  services  of  his  guide,  his  hunter,  or  his  lowly 
voyageurs,  it  was  nonetheless  a  necessary  framework  for  this  far-flung 
society.  If  starvation  at  times  blurred  the  lines  of  distinction  between 
them,  or  if  New  Year's  celebrations  sometimes  made  them  disappear  completely 
for  a  time,  there  can  be  no  question  that  without  some  form  of  organization 
the  society  could  not  have  functioned.  As  for  rising  in  the  ranks,  a 
general  observation  might  be  that  traders  who  were  coolly  efficient, 

1Ibid. 

2 

J.N.  Wallace,  The  Wintering  Partners  on  Peace  River  (Ottawa: 

Thorburn  and  Abbot,  1929),  p.  1 
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as  John  Lee  Lewes  learned  to  be  after  he  left  Lesser  Slave  Lake,  were 
assured  of  a  satisfactory  career  in  the  Company;  that  traders  who  were 
irresponsible  but  warmly  responsive  to  other  human  beings  around  them, 
like  Francois  Decoigne  or  John  Clarke,  were  less  likely  to  succeed  at 
the  same  rate  in  the  Company  but  gathered  a  greater  number  of  friends 
in  the  process;  and  finally  that  traders  who  could  combine  efficient 
operation  with  a  sensitivity  to  human  feelings  like  William  Connolly, 
shared  the  best  of  both  worlds,  rising  quickly  in  the  Company  without 
losing  contact  with  their  friends.  It  might  be  added  that  a  great  deal 
of  the  success  of  officers  must  be  attributed  directly  to  the  diligence 
of  the  men  around  them  --  their  hunters,  like  the  Pigeon,  and  their 
methodical  clerks,  like  William  Smith. 

A  question  that  has  not  been  asnwered  and  one  that  really  merits 
further  inquiry  is  why  these  men  returned  year  after  year.  Surely  ; 
after  having  starved  for  the  space  of  a  month  or  even  half  that  time, 
a  trader  would  give  serious  thought  either  to  staying  nearer  the  Bay 
where  food  seems  to  have  been  more  plentiful,  or  to  doing  some  other 
kind  of  work.  Part  of  the  answer  may  lie  in  the  fact  that  Britain  at 
this  time,  because  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  just  past,  could  offer  them 
little  but  food  shortages  and  unemployment,  and  they  may  have  felt  that 
the  fur  trade  held  out  better  prospects  than  that.  But  can  we  accept 
Pinkerton's  rather  elevated  notion  that  it  was  the  "amazing  loyalty  and 
devotion  of  the  Company's  servants"  that  placed  these  "lonely  men  in 
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far  places  to  maintain  an  ideal."?  Is  it  true  that  "theirs  were  lives 

of  .  .  .  sacrifice,  of  fidelity  that  did  not  swerve  when  they  were 

betrayed  across  the  seas"?  And  was  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  to  them 

really  "not  a  thing  of  charters  and  dividends  but  a  living  religion,  a 

family  circle,  a  brotherhood  of  service"?^  There  may  have  been  some 

element  of  this  kind  but  the  evidence  of  the  Lesser  Slave  Lake  records 

tends  to  belie  its  existence  among  the  majority  of  men.  George  Simpson 

2 

was  the  only  man  who  ever  mentioned  "labouring  in  the  same  Vineyard" 
and  that  was  in  an  attempt  to  overcome  the  many  rivalries  that  existed 
between  neighboring  posts. 

An  answer  which  is  likely  nearer  the  mark,  but  less  elegant  in  tone, 
is  that  the  life  of  the  voyageur  was  the  life  they  loved.  One  might  as 
well  ask  why  the  freemen  stayed  around  the  posts.  They  too  knew  no 
other  life.  The  wildness  of  it  obviously  was  contagious;  once 
smitten,  not  even  starvation  could  cure  the  disease. 


■^Pinkerton,  p.  6. 

2 

Rich  (ed.),  Simpson's  Athabasca  Journal,  p.  282.  Simpson  to 
Lewes,  Feb.  24,  1821. 
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,  EPILOGUE 

In  1899  Indian  Treaty  Number  Eight  was  signed  at  Lesser  Slave  Lake 

by  Chief  Keenoshayo  of  the  Cree  Indian  Tribe  and  the  Commission  headed 

1 

by  the  Honourable  David  Laird.  It  was  a  recognition  by  the  Federal 

Government  that  the  pressure  of  settlement  would  necessitate  a  safeguarding 

of  the  rights  of  the  Indians.  Although  the  population  of  the  Lesser 

2 

Slave  Lake  settlement  was  still  only  300,  not  appreciably  increased  from 

the  days  of  Lewes,  Connolly  and  the  rest  some  seventy  years  earlier,  the 

Klondyke  Gold  Rush  of  1898  had  resulted  in  a  small  settlement  at  Willow 

Point,  an  offshoot  of  the  Lesser  Slave  Lake  settlement,  and  all  signs 

pointed  to  more  activity  in  the  near  future. 

Increased  pros  pects  of  settlement  arose  mainly  from  the  strategic 

position  held  by  this  community  at  the  head  of  some  3000  miles  of 

3 

navigation.  As  early  as  1878  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  had  adopted  as 
its  supply  route  to  the  north  the  route  from  Edmonton  to  Athabasca  Landing 
and  Lesser  Slave  Lake.  Two  earlier  routes,  one  via  cart  road  from  Fort 
Carlton  to  Green  Lake,  and  the  other  from  the  Saskatchewan  River  to 
Lac  la  Biche,  both  of  which  came  into  use  after  1876,  were  largely 
replaced  by  the  Lesser  Slave  Lake  route.  In  1878  it  was  proposed  to  send 
800  pieces  of  goods  for  the  Peace  River  and  Athabasca  posts  to  Lesser 

^Mair,  Chapter  III. 

2 

Edmonton  Bulletin,  Aug.  7,  1899. 

3 

A  claim  made  by  Grouard  News,  Mar.  28,  1914.  It  was  connected  by 
water  with  the  Athabasca,  Slave  and  Mackenzie  Rivers. 
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Slave  Lake.  New  Caledonia  supplies  also  passed  this  way,  going  on  to 

Hudson's  Hope  via  the  Peace  River.'*'  The  seventy-five-mile  portage  from 

Lesser  Slave  Lake  to  the  Peace  River  necessitated  the  keeping  of  large 

numbers  of  oxen  at  the  lake,  a  task  greatly  facilitated  by  the  lush  hay 

meadows  immediately  south  of  the  settlement.  Out  of  the  increased 

importance  of  the  settlement  as  a  transport  centre  arose  the  need  for 

the  construction  of  two  large  warehouses  at  the  mouth  of  the  Heart  River 

2 

on  Buffalo  Bay.  The  accompanying  decrease  in  trade  at  Dunvegan  was 

partly  attributable  to  the  decimation  of  the  Beaver  Indians  there  by 
3 

measles.  Thus  in  1886,  Lesser  Slave  Lake  became  the  headquarters  of  the 

4 

Peace  River  Trading  District. 

Besides  being  a  gathering  place  for  old  friends  and  acquaintances 

from;  surr  ounding  posts, ^  Lesser  Slave  Lake  soon  became  "one  of  the  chief 

£ 

centres  of  industry  in  the  North-West."  A  first  hand  account  by  Somers 
Somerset,  who  visited  there  in  the  spring  of  1893,  is  too  rare  to  be 
omitted  here. 

This  post  is  the  metropolis  of  the  district,  being  the 
headquarters  of  the  Company  for  a  immense  area  and  the  chief 
trading-place  of  the  Cree-speaking  Indians  in  the  North-West 
.  .  .  The  'fort'  is  a  low  log  building,  comfortable  enough, 
but  not  imposing.  Near  by  are  several  barn-like  structures 
where  the  fur  is  sorted  and  stored;  a  little  to  the  left  stands 
the  Catholic  Mission  and  small  chapel;  a  few  sheds  and  paddocks, 

^Innis,  p.  344.  ^H. B.C,  Arch.  B.  115/e/13. 

3 

A. C.  Garrioch,  A  Hatchet  Mark  in  Duplicate  (Toronto:  Ryerson  Press, 
1929),  p.  232.  The  Reverend  Garrioch  reported  less  than  one-eighth 
survived. 

4Ibid.  Also  H.B.C.  Arch.  B.  115/f/l,  Outfit  1886. 

r  ^ 

MacGregor,  Twelve-Foot  Davis,  p.  334  Somerset,  p.  13. 
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a  corral  for  the  horses  half  hidden  by  the  bush,  and  a  score 
or  so  of  the  roughest  Indian  shacks  complete  one  of  the  chief 
centres  of  industry  in  the  North-West. 

This  transition  from  an  isolated  fur  trade  post  in  the  early  years 

of  the  nineteenth  century  to  a  centre  of  settlement  which  culminated  in 

the  brief  flourish  that  was  Grouard  in  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth 

was  due  largely  to  its  development  as  a  transport  centre,  but  assisted 

greatly  by  the  establishment  of  missions.  The  Roman  Catholic  Mission, 

whose  temporary  headquarters  may  have  been  established  as  early  as 
2 

1846-47,  was  the  first  nucleus.  Father  Lacombe  later  started  a  temporary 

mission  at  Stony  Point  near  the  present  causeway  across  the  narrows,  on 

* 

his  visit  there  in  1870.  Permanent  quarters  had  been  established  by 
the  time  Father  Grouard  first  visited  St.  Bernard  Mission  in  1883. 

r‘ 

The  hospital  was  established  by  the  Sisters  of  Providence.  The  mission 
school  is  still  in  existence. 

Somewhat  later,  in  1885,  the  Anglicans  appeared  on  the  scene  in  the 
person  of  the  Reverend  George  Holmes  who  established  St.  Peter's  Mission 
on  the  north  end  of  Buffalo  Bay  near  the  mouth  of  the  Heart  River.  He 
too  established  a  mission  school,  complete  with  boarding  facilities  for 
native  children.  The  competition  with  the  Roman  Catholics  proved  too 
much,  however,  and  after  the  turn  of  the  century  the  school  was  closed 
and  the  little  church  was  eventually  moved  to  Enilda  where  it  stands 
today.  During  his  stay  there,  Holmes  established  throughout  the  north  a 
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Ibid. 


Twelve-Foot  Davis,  p.  250.  Father  Bourassa  visited  Lesser 


Slave  Lake  in  1846. 
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reputation  for  hospitality,  a  reputation  which  was  tested  by  more 

travellers  than  he  would  have  wished,  to  be  sure,  but  his  location  at 

the  beginning  of  the  Lesser  Slave  Lake  Trail,  or  the  Peace  River  Trail, 

invited  top-overs.  Somerset  stopped,  as  did  Mair,  and  after  reflecting 

upon  the  kindness  of  the  missionary,  the  visitor  commented  on  the  r 

competition  between  the  churches  and  its  effects  on  the  natives. 

Of  course,  all  Anglican  missionaries  in  this  country  are  to  a  certain 
extent  poachers.  The  country  is  without  doubt  Catholic  -  that  is,  in 
so  far  as  it  may  be  said  to  be  Christian  at  all;  and  the  unnecessary 
rivalry  of  sects  must  do  much  towards  confusing  the  simple-minded 
native  .  .  .  The  fact  that  in  many  places  the  Indians  are  Protestant 
in  the  winter  when  the  times  are  hard  and  Catholic  when  there  is 
nothing  to  be  gained,  is  somewhat  startling. 

Startling?  Things  had  not  really  changed  much  from  the  days  of  the 

fur  trade  competition. 

Increased  settlement  inevitably  brought  the  agents  of  law  enforcement 

The  North  West  Mounted  Police  established  an  outpost  at  Lesser  Slave  Lake 
2 

in  1897;  its  barracks  still  stand  on  Police  Point,  overlooking  Buffalo 

Bay.  Till  then  Athabasca  Landing  had  been  the  last  outpost  of  the 

Government  and  "once  on  the  north  shore  of  the  river,  constituted 

3 

authority  of  the  Queen's  Government  ended."  The  most  widespread  problem 
first  encountered  by  the  Force  was  the  illegal  importation  of  liquor,  a 
perennial  problem  in  the  West.  Tales  about  smuggling  this  commodity  are 
legion.  The  most  unusual  problem,  on  the  other  hand,  was  no  doubt 

^Somerset,  p.  17. 

2 

"Extracts  from  Annual  Letters,"  The  Rev.  George  Holm  ,  Jan.  8,  1898. 
3t,  .  _ 
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cannibalism.  One  case,  perhaps  the  first  of  its  kind  on  record, 
involved  the  Lesser  Slave  Lake  Indian,  Pahayo.  "The  Pheasant",  as  he  s 

was  called,  had  gone  mad  and  threatened  to  kill  and  eat  people.  Believing 

\ 

this  to  be  caused  by  the  cannibal  spirit,  the  Weeghteko,  which  was  supposed 
to  inhabit  the  human  heart  in  the  form  of  a  lump  of  ice,  his  tribe 
immersed  him  in  boiling  water,  and  then  poured  boiling  fat  down  his 
throat  in  an  attempt  to  exorcise  the  evil  spirit.  Having  no  success, 
his  tribesmen  next  ripped  up  Pahayo,  cut  off  his  head,  and  pinned  his 
four  quarters  to  the  ground.  The  police  made  arrests,  collected  a 
boatload  of  witnesses  and  headed  for  Edmonton  to  attend  the  trial. 

Meanwhile,  despite  encroaching  settlement,  the  fur  trade  carried  on 
continuously  through  the  century.  The  trader  who  watched  the  first 
missionaries  arrive  was  George  McDougald  ^sic7  who  spent  fifteen 
years  from  1831  to  1846  at  Lesser  Slave  Lake,  returning  for  two  more 
years  in  1847.'*'  Their  progress  would  have  been  watched  closely  from 
1853  to  1862  by  the  famous  piper  of  Sir  George  Simpson,  Colin  Fraser, 
who  spent  nine  years  at  Lesser  Slave  Lake  before  moving  on  to  Lac  St.  Anne.' 
It  was  the  same  Colin  Fraser  who  had  made  a  contribution  perhaps  of 
broader  significance  to  the  West, by  teaching  Father  Lacombe  the  Cree 

3 

language  while  the  two  were  at  Jasper.  The  size  of  the  Lesser  Slave 
Lake  fur  trade  operations  seems  to  have  been  slightly  increased  from 

^Rich  (ed.),  Simpson's  Athabasca  Journal,  p.  450. 

2 Ibid.  3Hughes,  p.  66. 
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what  it  was  in  John  Clarke's  time.  Forty-three  horses  were  required  to 
haul  the  goods  brought  inland  in  1854  as  compared  to  thirty-four  in  1825. 
The  clerk  who  served  Lesser  Slave  Lake  in  1874,  William  Calder,  drew  a 
comment  from  Chief  Factor  Richard  Hardisty,  in  charge  of  the  Edmonton 
District,  which  would  have  made  Sir  George  Simpson  turn  over  in  his 
grave.  The  problem  Simpson  had  encountered  with  John  Lee  Lewes  before 
he  had  grasped  the  reing  of  authority  now  returned  to  haunt  the  Lesser 
Slave  Lake  post  after  those  reins  had  been  seized  from  him  by  death. 

Hardisty' s  comment  was:  "A  good  trader  in  charge  of  a  small  post  .  .  . 

2 

Backward  to  assist  anyone  from  another  post." 

Not  only  did  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  carry  on  the  fur  trade  in  the 

face  of  settlement  but  nimbly  adjusted  to  the  new  situation  and  took 

advantage  of  it.  By  1887  it  was  building  the  steamship  "Athabasca"  at 

3 

Athabasca  Landing,  the  first  of  a  fleet  of  four  that  hauled  freight 
for  its  own  use,  as  well  as  for  the  other  stores.  They  also  ran  a 
passenger  service  up  the  Athabasca  and  Slave  Rivers,  and  across  the 
lake  to  the  Lesser  Slave  Lake  Settlement.  A  good  indication  of  the 
size  of  the  commercial  establishment  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  maintained 
at  Grouard  is  given  by  the  proportion  of  freight  tonnage  passing 
through  the  town  in  1913  that  went  to  the  Company's  store.  Of  a  total 
11,136  tons  of  freight  that  reached  Grouard  from  Edmonton,  4000  tons 
passed  through  on  their  way  to  points  north.  Of  the  remainder,  2,250 

Vb.C.  Arch.  B.  115/a/7,  Sept.  25,  1825. 

2 

H. B. C.  Arch.  B.  60/f/l. 

3  . 

Brick,  Alberta  Historical  Review,  III,  Spring,  1955,  p.ll. 
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tons  found  their  way  into  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Store.  The  nearest  competitors, 
Revillon  Freres  and  the  Diamond  P.  Trading  Company,  received  900  and  670 
tons  respectively.'*'  The  store  remained  even  after  the  settlement 
evaporated  in  the  second  decade  of  the  century,  trading  furs  and  selling 
merchandise.  It  was  only  on  17  April  1933  when  the  post  was  destroyed 
by  fire  that  this  last  symbol  of  the  economic  enterprise  it  represented 
disappeared. 

By  contrast,  evidence  of  the  society  the  Company  inadvertently  helped 
to  build  is  still  present  not  only  at  Grouard  but  all  along  the  south 
shore  of  Lesser  Slave  Lake.  The  settlements  remained  and  the  posts 
disappeared.  Ironically,  the  economic  enterprise  which  brought  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  traders  to  the  Lesser  Slave  Lake  region  has  left 
no  trace  while  the  settlement  which  they  would  have  liked  to  discourage, 
lives  after  them,  partly  because  of  their  own  contributions. 


^Grouard  flews,  Mar.  28,  1914.  Board  of  Trade  Report. 
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-  STANDARDS  OF  TRADE 

1.  Official  H. B.C.  described  by  Nicholas  Garry 

2.  Standard  used  at  Lesser  Slave  Lake  1819-20 


-  GOODS  PROVIDED  FOR  LESSER  SLAVE  LAKE  1816 


Prices  listed  are  those  charged  the  post  at  the 
Depot 


Consisting  of:  1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 


Trade  Goods 
Stores 
Stationery 
Provisions 


-  STATEMENT  OF  MEN'S  DEBTS  LESSER  SLAVE  LAKE  1817 

-  STATEMENT  OF  SERVANTS'  ACCOUNTS,  LESSER  SLAVE  LAKE, 
1821 


Included  for  sake  of  comparison.  Large  number  of  men 
in  1821,  first  year  of  monopoly;  overstaffed.  Also 
shows  predominantly  French  Canadian  nature  of  whole 
population. 


-STATEMENT  OF  INLAND  ADVANCES  TO  SERVANTS  LESSER  SLAVE 
LAKE  DISTRICT  1824-25 


Shows  proportion  of  inland  advance  to  depot  advance. 

-  EXAMPLE  OF  LOUIS  BOUSQUET'S  EQUIPMENT  1817-18 
Typical  winter  supplies  for  a  middleman. 

-  STATEMENT  OF  SERVANTS  WAGES,  1817-18. 
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Note  about  the  Appendixes 

A  comparison  of  prices  charged  the  posts  at  the  depot 
with  those  charged  the  Indians  and  freemen  reveals  profit. 
Take,  for  example,  a  yard  of  common  cloth.  The  price  at 
the  depot  was  17/6  in  1817.  The  standard  of  trade  called 
for  4  beaver  skins  for  this  article.  Beaver  in  1817-18 
sold  for  (See  Figure  2)  29/5%.. The  total  price  for  the 
cloth  then  was  5  17s  lOd,  a  gross  profit  of  5.. 4. 

(Does  not  include  overhead  costs) . 

Other  items  can  be  compared  in  this  way  but  not  all, 
unfortunately,  because  no  other  standard  of  trade,  that 
is  no  more  complete  one,  exists  in  the  journals  of  Lesser 
Slave  Lake  than  the  one  given  here.  There  is  enough  there 
though  to  give  a  good  indication  of  how  the  goods  were 
dispensed. 
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APPENDIX  A 

OFFICIAL  STANDARD  OF  TRADE  182la 

Beaver  is  the  standard  to  which  all  other  skins  are  reduced  and  by  which 
the  Indians  trade.  For  Instance  should  an  Indian  have  the  following 
Skins:  - 


Beaver,  Whole  or  full  grown 

30 

= 

"  Half  or  cub 

11 

= 

Otters  Prime,  Large 

1 

= 

"  "  small 

1 

= 

Fox,  black,  prime 

1 

= 

Fox  Red 

3 

= 

"  White 

4 

= 

Marten 

9 

= 

30  Whole  Beaver 
5^ 


2 
1 
2 

Ik 
2 
3 
47 

After  the  Trader  has  examined  the  Skins  he  tells  the 
amounts  to  4  Tens  and  7  Mores  (sic)  at  the  same  Time 
47  quills,  signifying  that  he  will  give  him  Goods, 
perhaps  take: 


Indian  his  Trade 
gives  the  Indian 
The  Indian  will 


A  Gun 

3  Yards  Cloth 
3  lb .  of  powder 
8  lb.  of  Shot 
1  large  Blanket 
1  Hatchet 
1  File 

1  3-Gallon  Kettle 


=  11  Quills 
=  9  " 

=  6 

=  4  " 

=  8 

=  2  " 

=  1  " 

=  _6_  " 

47  " 


ainnis,  p.  319. 


From  the  diary  of  Nicholas  Garry. 
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RATES  OF  VENDING 

TO  INDIANS 

GOOD  TO  INDIANS 

AND  FREEMEN,  1820 

Skins 

Cloth  Com.  yd. 

1 

4 

Guns 

1 

10  11  12 

Tobacco  yds. 

1 

1 

Spirits  Gill 

1 

1 

Powder  pt.  \ 

1 

Ball  No.  28 

1 

Besides  all  the  articles  used  in  trading  with  Indians  several  articles 
are  brought  for  Freemen  such  as:  Fine  Capots,  Lassuts,  Mourers,  1 


stockings,  hankies,  Hats, 

TO  FREEMEN 

etc. : 

Martyns 

Beaver 

Cloth  Com.  Yd. 

1 

5 

3 

Do  Fine  Yd. 

1 

10 

10 

Tobacco  yd.  2 

1 

1 

Spirits  pt.  \ 

1 

1 

Capots  fine  No. 

1 

12 

10 

Mourers  Con j . 

7 

5 

Hanks,  for  Coll. 

1 

1 

1 

Hats  fine  No.  1 
and  other  articles  in  the 

same  proportion. 

5 

4 

aH.B.C.  Arch.  B.  115/e/l. 
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APPENDIX  B 

GOODS  FROM  CUMBLAND  HO,  EDMNTN.  DIST.  OR  DEPOT  (MOSTLY  LATTER) a 
TRADING  GOODS 


Total  Prices  Value 


Awl  blades 

.322 

/  3 

4 

13 

11 

Bayonets,  large 

25 

4/5 

5 

10 

5 

small 

24 

3/6 

4 

4 

•  • 

Beads,  common  black  lbs. 

7% 

3/6 

1 

6 

3 

Bar ly(?) 

4% 

3/6 

• 

14 

10 

Green  fine 

4-:  % 

5/ 

1 

1 

3 

Blue  common 

2 

3/6 

• 

7 

• 

Fancy 

9 

5/' 

2 

5 

• 

Yellow 

17% 

5/ 

4 

6 

3 

White  common 

3  3/4 

3/6 

• 

13 

1% 

Garnet 

8  7/8 

5/ 

2 

4 

4% 

White  fine  of  No.  26 

6 

7/ 

2 

2 

• 

Blankets  large  stript 

14 

26/8% 

18 

14 

1 

3%  pts. 

21 

28/5% 

29 

17 

7% 

3  pts. 

49 

21/7% 

52 

19 

7% 

2%  pts. 

44 

16/8 

36 

13 

4 

2  pts. 

9 

22/6 

10 

2 

6 

1 %  pts. 

8 

17/7 

7 

• 

8 

1  pt. 

9 

15/10 

7 

2 

6 

Boxes  Tobacco  Jap.  plain 

6 

n 

3 

6 

"  with  glasses 

Oval  steel 

Bells,  horse 

3 

12 

6 

2/4 

/9 

/9 

• 

7 

.9 

4 

6 

Butbons,  gilt  coat  (Dox) 

3/6 

• 

19 

3 

"  Waistcoat 

3 

1/9 

• 

5 

3 

Pewter  Coat 

7 

/6 

• 

3 

6 

Capots,  Blue  cloth 

32 

17/6 

28 

• 

• 

Chissels  Ice  narrow 

35 

1/9 

3 

1 

3 

"  "  Broad 

19 

1/9 

1 

13 

3 

Cloth,  Blue  plain  (Yds) 

137 

12/3 

83 

18 

3 

white 

3 

9/11 

1 

9 

9 

Cloth  Blue  cord. 

157 

12/3 

96 

3 

3 

"  Green  M 

71% 

12/1 

42 

18 

• 

"  M  plain 

4  3/4 

12/1 

2 

17 

4  3/4 

"  Red  " 

105 

11/9 

61 

13 

9 

M  Sky  blue  Superfine 

16% 

17/2 

13 

19 

7% 

M  Mix'd  common 

1 

9/8 

9 

8 

Combs  Horse  Large  (Doz) 

6  2/3 

7/11 

2 

12 

9% 

"  "  small 

1  11/12 

6/2 

• 

11 

9  3/4 

"  Ivory  " 

1  5/6 

14/ 

1 

5 

8 

Duffle  strip'd  (yds.) 

19 

9/9 

9 

5 

3 

Files  of  10  Inch 

65 

1/10 

3/4  6 

3 

2  3/4 

"  of  8  " 

60 

1/2 

3 

10 

• 

Feathers  ostrich  Blk 

46 

4/4 

9 

19 

4 

Yellow 

6 

4/4 

1 

6 

• 

Worsted 

19 

1/9 

• 

19 

• 
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APPENDIX  B 


TRADING  GOODS 

TOTAL 

PRICES 

VALUE 

Flints  M 

447 

12/3 

• 

5 

5% 

Flannel  Yds 

20  50 

2/10 

2 

16 

C  8 

Gartering  rich  silk  lace  (Gross) 

i  on 

110/3 

13 

6 

5 

Seept  broad  London 

Scotch 

i  HE 

49/ 

4 

5 

9 

Highland  lace 

13 

35/ 

22 

15 

> 

Glasses,  Burning 

8 

2 /% 

• 

16 

-  4 

Guns  of  3  ft. 

21 

45/6 

47 

15 

6 

Candkcf  cotton  small 

1 

1/9 

• 

1 

9 

"  largec 

6 

7/U 

2 

7 

6 

Soosee  (?) 

34 

4/J/4 

6 

18 

1% 

Silk  Bandana 

20 

11/3 

9 

15 

5 

Red  small 

16 

98/11) 

Fancy  cotton 

8 

98/11) 

9 

17 

10 

Black 

16 

7/6 

6 

• 

• 

Hats  Common 

20 

5/9 

5 

15 

• 

Finest 

10 

28/ 

14 

• 

• 

Best  Plated 

2 

24/6 

2 

9 

• 

u  it 

2 

15/9 

2 

9 

• 

Hatchets 

78 

15/9 

1 

11 

6 

it 

36 

6/3 

11 

5 

• 

it 

12 

8/9 

5 

5 

• 

II 

40 

4/8 

9 

6 

8 

Hooks  cod 

53 

10/6 

27 

16 

6 

Horns  for  Powder 

7 

2/8 

• 

18 

8 

Jackets  linsey  (?) 

8 

7/10 

3 

2 

8 

Serge  blue 

12 

16/8 

10 

• 

•  o 

Kettles  copper 

lbs 

118% 

5/1074 

34 

18 

7/4 

camp 

46 

6  /% 

13 

7 

11 

Knives  clasp 

Doz. 

1  11/12 

9/8 

• 

18 

6% 

"  Roach 

15  1/3 

5/5 

4 

3 

h 

Yew  handled 

11  2/3 

7/11 

4 

12 

Mollons(?)  Moltons(?)  Blue 

Yds. 

— 

- 

-- 

Moose  Skins  Dressed 

— 

- 

-- 

— 

Needles  brown  thread 

Hund. 

foo 

/II 

9*3 

Glober s 

M. 

150 

21/ 

• 

3 

1?4 

1000 

Quilting 

Hund. 

h 

1/9 

10%d 

Whitchapel 

.1/9 

5% 

Pantaloons  Corduroy 

Pr. 

2  6 

33/6 

3 

7 

• 

Pipes,  Tobacco 

Gross 

1  744 

5/3 

• 

5 

5% 

Pots  Japd(?)  of  1  Qt. 

2 

3/3/4 

• 

6 

1^ 

1  pt. 

3 

2/1 

• 

6 

1% 

%  Pt. 

2 

1/5% 

• 

2 

11 

Powder 

Lbs . 

324 

2/9/4 

45 

11 

3 

Rat  darbs(?) 

8 

/9 

• 

6 

• 
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TRADING  GOODS 

TOTAL 

PRICES 

VALUE 

Raven  duck 

yds 

85 

3/6 

14 

17 

6 

Rings  for  finger 

Gross 

1 

4/5 

4 

5 

Rum  Leew'd  Island 

Gallon 

316 

7/9 

122 

15 

3% 

Jamacia 

31 

9/4 

14 

15 

2 

Shawls  large 

3 

18/5 

2 

15 

3 

"  Vegona 

Scissors  small 

pr. 

2 

10/5 

1 

1 

• 

Shirts  Red  Flannel 

21 

9/8 

10 

3 

• 

"  "  Baize 

6 

3/3 

• 

19 

6 

"  Dowlass 

46 

9/8 

22 

4 

6 

"  Cotton  Stript 

68 

8/9 

29 

15 

• 

"  Summer  checkd 

43 

7/11 

17 

• 

5 

Shoes  mens  Coin 

pr. 

3 

12/3 

1 

16 

9 

Pump  channel 

6 

6/ 

3 

4 

• 

Shot  B 

Cwt . 

6% 

56/ 

5 

15 

3 

Low  India 

26 

61/3 

9 

17 

11% 

Straps  carrying 

8 

9/6 

3 

17 

4 

Sheets  for  fire 

Doz. 

9% 

3/6 

1 

13 

3 

Thread  Cotn 

Lbs . 

3% 

7/4 

1 

5 

8 

"  White 

7/8 

11/5 

• 

9 

11  3/4 

Tobacco 

580 

12/9 

375 

12 

11 

Trousers  Cotton 

pr. 

2 

7/ 

• 

14 

• 

Duck 

16 

8/1 

6 

9 

4 

Hosely  blue 

39 

15/9 

30 

14 

3 

Fine  Do. 

3 

15/9 

2 

7 

3 

Tumblers  Japd.  of  1  pint 

Doz . 

1/6 

23/8 

• 

3 

11 

Tumblers  %  pint 

Doz 

1/6 

17/6 

• 

2 

11 

Twine  of  No.  1 

Skn. 

46% 

4/1 

9 

8 

h 

2 

24 

2/11 

3 

10 

• 

9 

15 

7/1 

5 

6 

3 

Vermillion 

lbs . 

8 

12/ 

4 

16 

• 

Wains  for  gun 

Wire  trap  snaring 

wd(?) 

lbs. 

93 

r.r /i/9 

• 

1 

7% 

Total  Value 
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STORES 


Adzes,  foot 

A  Hum 

lbs . 

Augers 

Bark  for  Canoes 

Fathoms 

Brimstone 

lbs. 

Canvas 

Yds. 

Candlesticks 

Cards 

Packs 

Chissels  socket 
Compasses  carpenter.. 

pr 

Cotton  wick 

lbs . 

Files  hand  saw 

Files  pit 

Flags  large 

Flags  small 

Funnels,  tin 

Gimblets 

Doz . 

Glass  for  window 

Panes 

Hammer  claw 

Hinges  large 

Pr. 

small 

Hoes  Garden 

Kettle  Tea 

Lines  Code 

M  Beaver 

Locks  Stock 

Pad  Large 
"  Small 

Medicine  assorted 

Box 

"  salts 

lbs. 

Oil  Genou 

Gallons 

Pans  frying 

tin  of  No.  2 

Do.  of  No.  1 

Planes,  Jack  with  Irons 

"  Irons 

Pots  earthenware 

Pots  tea 

Pitch 

lbs . 

Rule  Carpenter's  of  2  Ft. 

Rundler  of  2  Gallons 

2 

Saw  cross  cut 


QTY. 

TOTAL 

VALUE 

1 

7/1 

7 

• 

h 

6/ 

3 

«  • 

3 

6/2 

18 

6 

13 

3/ 

1 

19 

• 

1 

1/1 

1 

1 

3/11 

4 

10 

2 

3/6 

7 

• 

15 

5/ 

3 

15 

• 

2 

2/  o 

4 

1 

l/7?4 

1 

7  3 /4 

1 

4/2 

6 

2 

4 

1/2 

4 

8 

2 

1/9 

3 

6 

2 

70/ 

7 

• 

• 

1 

18/5 

18 

5 

2 

10/2 

1 

9 

1 

3/6 

3 

6 

6 

l/k 

6 

1% 

1 

2/5 

2 

5 

3 

3 

2 

1 

10/6 

• 

10 

6 

7 

13/2 

4 

12 

2 

1 

2 

5/3 

10 

6 

2 

5/11 

• 

11 

10 

2 

5/11 

• 

11 

10 

% 

15/3/2 

3 

18 

3% 

2 

1/8 

38/6 

• 

4 

9  3/4 

1 

2/11 

• 

2 

11 

6 

1/7% 

• 

9 

7% 

1 

1/3  3/4 

• 

1 

3  3/4 

Total 

25 

.9.3 

1 

7/7 

• 

7 

7 

6 

2 

110 

/4 

1 

16 

8 

1 

6/2 

• 

6 

2 

2 

4/5 

• 

8 

10 

1 

52/6 

2 

12 

6 
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STORES 

QTY. 

TOTAL 

VALUE 

Saw  Hand 

1 

17/6 

.  17  6 

Scythe 

1 

12/3 

.  12  3 

Screws  large 

6 

"  small 

8 

Spade 

Spunge 

lbs . 

2 

7/11 

.  15  10 

Soap 

32 

1/4 

2  2  8 

Steelyards 

pr. 

1 

14/11 

.  14  11 

War tappe 

Rolls 

7 

1/ 

7  . 

Covering  for  canoe 

1 

15/ 

.  15  . 

Total  37.6.2 


STATIONARY 


Books,  marble  cover  \  Qe 

k  " 


Paper  blotting 
"  Cartridge 
"  Foolscap 
"  Ruled 

Pencils  Black  lead 
"  Slate 

Qu 

Wafers 

Wax  sealing 

Knives  Pen 

lbs . 

Ink  Powder  Blk 
"  Stands  Pewter 

PROVISIONS 

Paper 

Barly 

Bush. 

Bread  loaf 

Biscuits 

lbs. 

Butter 

Buffalo  Tongues 

First 

Cheese 

Coffee 

Dryd  Meat 

Fat 

lbs. 

Flour 

Cwt . 

Molasses 

lbs. 

Mustard 
Pepper  Black 


1 

2/8 

2 

8 

1 

1/9 

1 

9 

2 

2/4 

2 

9/7 

6i> 

3  k 

3/6 

12 

3 

3 

3/IQ 

11 

6 

3 

/8/4  . 

2 

2  3/4 

2 

A 

• 

1 

1/8 

13/2 

1 

7  3/4 

% 

7/ 

1 

9 

2 

3/6 

7 

• 

2 

/ 8  3/4  1 

1 

5% 

2 

1/6 

3 

2 

Total  2. 

5.  : 

11% 

2k 

7/6 

• 

18 

9 

83/112 

49/11 

1 

17 

2% 

78/112 

45/6 

1 

11 

11% 

31/56 

136/6 

3 

15 

6% 

18 

19 

• 

13 

% 

9 

1/7  . 

• 

14 

3 

6 

3/3 

• 

19 

6 

40 

/  6 

1 

• 

• 

34 

/  6 

• 

17 

• 

10.3. 10 

49/11 

27 

1 

% 

48 

/6/4 

1 

7 

• 

2 

7/ 

• 

14 

1 

2 

5/3 

• 

10 

6 
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PROVISIONS 

QTY. 

TOTAL 

VALUE 

Pounded  Meat 

160 

/6 

4 

• 

• 

Pease 

Bush . 

1/3 

20/ 

• 

6 

8 

Pork 

Pieces 

18 

5/10% 

5 

5 

9 

Pemican 

lbs. 

2765 

/6 

69 

2 

6 

Raisins 

25 

/II 

1 

2 

11 

Salt 

Bush. 

41/64 

10/6 

• 

6 

11% 

Sugar  loaf 

lbs . 

220% 

1/8 

18 

7 

6 

Sugar  moist 

589% 

1/1% 

33 

2 

10  3/4 

Tea  Bohea 

20  3/4 

7/11 

8 

4 

3% 

Tea  Hyson 

7 

11/10 

4 

2 

10 

Vinegar 

Gallon 

1 

6/2 

• 

6 

2 

Also  -  Wine  Red  Port 

6  1/16  Galls. 

@  22/1  =  £6. 

17.11 

Total 

.6. 

4 

H.B.C.  Arch.  B.  115/d/l. 
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APPENDIX  C 


STATEMENT  OF  MEN'S  DEBTS  LESSER  SLAVE  LAKE  1817 


MEN'S  DEBTS 

LIVRES 

Beaulieau  Fran.  Bapt. 

1574.. 8%  Equals  #59  .  .0.  .10% 

1007o  added  inland. 

By  balance  of  1817 

£15 

By  Wages  of  1818 

45 

Balance  19.s.93/4d.  (Credit) 

60 

Bouches  Bapt. 

116.0  Equals  sS4. . 7 .0 

By  balance  from  Red  River  Acct. 

Book  of  1817 

34. .13 

By  Wages  of  1818 

33. .15 
68.  .8 

Balance  is  64.. 1  (Credit) 

Bouperlant,  Frans. 

236.0  Equals# 8 .  .  17 .  .0 

By  balance  from  R.R.  Acct.  Book 

of 

1817 

54.. 18 

By  Wages  1818 

30. . 00 

84..  18 

Balance  76..  1  (Credit) 

Bousquet,  Louis 

1295.. 16%  Equals  2&48.. 11.. 11% 

By  wages 

26.  .5 

Balance  is  £  22 . . 6 . . 11%  (Debt) 

Bousquet,  Mitchell 

337.  .10  Equals  ^12.  .13.  .2 
Balance  ^  22. . 15. .9  (Credit) 

Champagne  Charles 

502.  .6  Equals*5rl8 . .  16 .  .9 

Cr.  Balance  is#51..2..4 

Couturier,  Antoine 

320.13%  Equals  12.. 0.. 6  3/4 
Cr.  Balance  is^  69. 14.4% 

Dechamp,  Frans. 

981.4 

(100%  added  inland) 

981.4 

1962.8  Equals#  73.  11.10 

Dishneau,  Pierre 

1163.10  Cr.  Balance  ^33.14.7 

Dejarlois,  Antoine  (%  debt 

s  deducted) 

2359.6  Cr.  Balance  47.12.11 

Eneas  la  Nepisangue 

Flett  William 

Francoeure,  Joseph 

Cr.  Balance  113.18.6 

Louis  Giboche 

%  debts  deducted. 

Credit  Balance  near  <#300. 
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Joudoin  Louis  -  Wages  45 
Juliet  Louis  (From  Rd  R.  1817) 

(No  engagement  of  this  man.) 
Kerseymere 

No  engagement 
La  Ferve  Joseph 
La  Fr ingear 
Lewes  Lee  Mr.  John 
Loucien  Louis 

Manceau  Stopes  Wages  £  37.10 

Pierre  Matte 

McKay  Simon 

Mourou  Andres 

Qtsetante  Mitchell 

Phillippa  Jean  Bapts. 

Prince  Jean  Bapt. 

Rochleau  Guillaume 

Sinclair  Mr.  Wm  (12%  %  added) 

Smith,  Mr.  William 


Cr.  Balance £-90. 9i. 8 
Cr.  Balanced  55.12.1 

230  No  Acct.  from  blow. 

650.15  No  engagement. 

500.  No  engagement. 

Not  tallied 
164. 12  or  6.3.0 
Cr.  Balance  £22.17.9% 


Not  tallied 


H.B.C,  Arch.  B.  115/d/3' 

Deductions:  One  Libra  (^ )  is  equal  to  26.666  livres.  Or  -  One  shilling 
is  equal  to  1  and  1/3  livres.  One  Livre  contains  18  sous. 
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WAGES 

1800 

900 

1000 

1100 

1200 

700 

1000 

800 

1000 

1000 

1200 

1000 

1300 

1600 

1200 

1000 

1000 

1200 

1600 

1000 

800 

1200 

900 

1200 

1050 

1000 

800 

1100 

800 

1000 

1400 

1400 

1000 

1000 

1000 

2Q00 

1050 

1600 
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APPENDIX  D 


STATEMENT  OF  SERVANTS  ACCOUNTS 


NAME 


DR/CR 


AGE..  PARISH;  CAPACITY 


NO.YRS. 

SERVICE 


Antoine  Allaree 

2185 

cr . 

27 

Native 

Interpreter 

5 

Aromain,  Jacques 

1039 

Dr. 

30 

SaultSt.Lo.  Middleman 

14 

Bousquet,  Louis 

127 

Cr. 

29 

Lassomption  Middleman 

7 

Bousquet  Michel 

343 

Cr. 

25 

it 

Middleman 

7 

Bellister,  Pierre 

971 

Cr.  From  Red  River 

Steersman 

4 

Bellecourt  Joseph 

328 

CR  Fr 
^Cumb .  Hos 

35 

Middleman 

12 

Chipdelaine  Franc 

.  38 

,37 

S  t . Our  s 

Middleman 

6 

Contara  Modeste 

900 

DR 

33 

Maska 

Middleman 

11 

Cadotte  Michel 

836 

CR 

40 

Lassomption  Summer  man 

20 

Cardinal  Remie 

to  Rky 
1311  Mt.Hse. 

26 

St. Genevieve  Do 

5 

Cardinal  Antoine 

124 

20 

Native 

Hunter 

1 

Champagne  Charles 

842 

CR 

33 

Nicolet 

Summerman 

7 

Dechamp,  Bts. 

993 

DR 

37 

Native 

Summerman 

20 

Decheneau  Louis 

5466 

CR 

29 

Nicolet 

Summerman 

7 

Eno  Charles  dit  Canada 

1122  DR 

42 

Berthui 

Foreman 

17 

Eno  Francois  dit  ( 

Canada 

1366CR 

40 

m 

Steersman 

24 

Eno  Bt.  des  Delorme  661  DR 


Faille  Joseph  934  CR 
Flett  William  2336  CR 

Francoeur  Joseph  7633  CR 
Guillotte  Mr.  DitGeroux 


Goure  Basile 
Klein  Michel 


419  CR 


32 

27 

41 

225  CR  30 
41 


Berthui  Middleman 
St.Courenan  Middleman 
Native  Summer man 
Sorel  S  umme  r  man 
Native  Summerman 
Middleman 

Montreal  Clerk  &Int. 


From  At ha, 
7 

1 
24 


29 

36 

40 


Middleman 


LaFere  Joseph  834  CR 

LaTurnier  Bts. 

Lourion  Louis  1990  CR 

Louis  Loyer  41  DR 

Lambert  Etienne 
La  Grave  Charles  3442  CR 

LaJeunesse  Francois  1292  CR 
La  Meri  Francois  2423  CR 

LaRenate,SavonditVinette  202CR  20 
LaRenate,  Paul  ditVinette  2350DR23 
Monique  Dominque  364  CR  24 


Morin  Joseph 
Obichon  Baptiste 
Picotte  Augustin 
Primeau  Louis 
Plante  Francois 
Patsu  Louis 


706Dr  an  froTj\0 

417  DR  R.  D. lakl5 
261  DR  \Q21 

//n4nf®n-ky  47 

440  DR 
1026  CR 


Grand  Breteau  -  Summer  6 
RiviereduLoup  Middle.  15 
St. Rue  Fisherman  18 

Native  Middleman  6 

From  R. D.  Lake  to  Rky  Mt . 
Summer  man 
27  Lassomption  Summer 

50  Baiedu .Frane  Summer 

St. Anne  Middleman 
"  Foreman 

St. Lou is  Steersman 
Mackinange Summerman 
Sorel  Middleman 
St.Roch  Middleman 
Native  Intrpreter 
Sorel  Middleman 
34  Mackenange  Steersman 


1822 


4 

30 


6 

6 

5 

6 
30 

5 

18 
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WAGE 


1000 

1000 

1200 

1000 

1200 

1200 

1200 

2400 

3600 

400 


NAME  DR/CR 

Rivard,  Joseph 
Racett  Augustin  248  CR 

Sansoucis  Alexis  714  CR 
Sicard  Antoine  2086  CR 

Savard  Antoine  '.170  CR 

Turpon  Joseph  355  CR 

Tonatanache  Thos.  2189  CR 
Dear  s  WmTho  s . (Mr . ) 
Desjarlois  Antoine 

Mr.  Wm.  Henry  T°i802 

Fraser,  Mr.  Paul  190  Cr. 
Smith,  Mr.  William 


AGE 


From 


938  Cr  Re«jtgjYeB7 


From  R.D.  Lake 
iHy*  Mt. 


27 

41 

32 

29 

38 

39 
24 

30 

36 

24 

26 


No.YRS. 

PARISH  CAPACITY  SERVICE 


St.Hyacinthe  Middleman  2 

Lassomption  Summer man  6 

Detroit  Foreman  20 

Mackinange  Middleman  6 

Quebec  Summer man  5 

GrandBrulee  Foreman  17 

SaultSt .Louis  Foreman  14 

Westminster  Clerk  5 

Native  Interpreter  7 

Montreal  Clerk  21 

U. Canada  Clerk  3 

London  Clerk  9 


Officers  listed  on  separate  sheet.  Others  all  Lesser  Slave  Lake. 


Totals  =  Wages  ^  60,400 
Winter  Advances  11,159 
Most  Contracts  expire  1823,24  &  22. 

Wages  and  Balances  taken  from  H. B. C.  Arch.  B.  115/2/6, 
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APPENDIX  E 


STATEMENT  OF  INLAND  ADVANCES  TO  SERVANTS 


LESSER  SLAVE  LAKE  DISTRICT  1824-25, 


(C, F. )  John  Clarke  (20%)  687 

Jos.  Felix  Larocque  (C,T.)  243 

William  Connolly  (C.T.)  172 

John  Allan  (Clerk)  (100%)  118 

Pierre  C.  Pambrun  (Clerk)  5  14  10 

Paul  Frase  (50%)  2  4  10 

Michel  Bousquet  (50%,)  4  10  3 

Bt.  Eno  dit  Delorme  (100%)  (50%)  3  5  11 
Fra.  Guillotte  dit  Geroux  (50%) 14  5  10 
Jos.  Seb.  Larocque  (50%)  17.,', 

Louis  Loyer  (100%)  5  12  . . 

Francois  Plante  (100%)  26  18  3 

Augustin  Picotte  (100%)  (50%)  225 

Pierre  C.  Pambrun  (100%,  Advance  (50%,)  16  15  8 
Augustin  Racette  (100%,)  (50%,)  4  15  5 

Antoine  Savard  (100%,)  4  Moose  skins  (50%,)  4  7 

Alexis  Sancousis  dit  Surprenant  (50%,)  12  8  11 


Gonraque  Ayotte 

3 

12  3 

Bapt.  LaFreniere  (800  livres 

per  an)  1  4 

Louis  Lovion  dit  Sancartier 

4 

6  1 

Jacque  Aroniaese 

1 

6  5 

Jacques  Cardinal 

13 

8  11 

Louis  Patrie 

1 

10  8 

Michel  Klyne 

3 

1  2 

Joseph  Le  Fevre 

2 

5  5 

Julien  Bernier 

5 

19  10 

Antoine  Cardinal 

22 

4  3 

George  Thorn 

4 

12  2 

Hypolite  Brissette 

5 

3  4 

George  Simpson  (Govr.) 

19  2 

Peter  Skein  Ogden  (C,T.) 

1 

10  10 

Michel  Boulard  (no  entry) 

Pierre  Bourden  (Columbia  Man) 

C.T. 

1  5  . 

Francois  P.  Le  Mere 

5 

11  2 

Joseph  Bellcourt 

12 

7  5 

Jacque  L.  Hyrondelle 

10 

9  2 

Gardipie  Francois 

Anselin  dit  Apeshashis 

30 

4  3 

Subsequent  Advances  to  LaRocque,  Paul  Fraser,  Vadnait, 
Ob e chon 

H.B.C.  Arch.  B.  115/d/ll. 


(In  many  cases 
Moose  skins  shown 
to  reduce  debt.) 
increase . 


6 


Dutempe,  Jean  Bapt . 
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APPENDIX  G 


STATEMENT  OF  SERVANTS  WAGES,  1817-18. 


NAME  ; 

STATION  WAGES 

...  :wages 

EXPIRE 

REMARKS 

Beauleau,  Jean  Bt. 

Bowsman 

1200 

45 

A  great  villian 

deserted 

Beuchie  Baptist 

Middleman 

900 

33.15 

1819 

Bouperlant  Francois 

do 

800 

30 

1819 

\ 

Bousquet  Louis 

do 

700 

26 

1819 

Bousquet  Mithcell 

do 

700 

25 

1818 

Weak  but  good  Man 

Champaigne  Charles 

do 

1000 

37 

1820 

Couturier  Antoine 

do 

900 

33 

18 18 

Discontented  young 

Dechamp  Francois 

Guide 

90 

1818 

A  grea?avillain 

deserted  twipe  during 

Dishneau  Pierre 

Steersman 

1200 

Winter  to  NW 

Degarlois  Antoine 

Interpreter 

60 

1818 

Eneas  la  Nepesangue 

do 

45 

1819 

Flett  William 

Middleman 

700 

1818 

A  good  man  but  a  great 

drunkard 

Francoucr  Joseph 

Bowsman 

48 

1818 

Giboche  Louis 

Interpreter 

90 

1819 

Joudoin  Louis 

Steersman 

45 

1818 

Juliet  Louis 

Middleman 

33 

1819 

Ker seymere 

do 

700 

1819 

Very 

slow  and  Indolent 

La  Favre,  Joseph 

Do 

850 

1819 

A  great  Rogue 

La  Fr ingear  Charles 

Steersman 

1200 

45 

A  very  disconted  but 

an  active  man 

Lewes  Mr.  John 

Master 

100 

1819 

Lousien  Louis 

Middleman 

800 

1819 

Manceau  Alex 

do 

37 

Good  for  nothing 

Matte  Pierre 

do 

30 

1819 

McKay  Simon 

Bowsman 

52 

Very  indolentat  the 
Fort  but  a  good 

voyageur . 

Mourrou  Andrew 

1200 

Middleman 

Otoetanu  Mithcell 

Bowsman 

45 

1820 

Phillippa  Jean  Bapt. 

Middlema30 

A  little  Rascal 

Prince  Jean  Bapt. 

Middleman 

900 

Rochleau  Guilluam 

Steer sman 

45 

1819 

Sinclair  William  Junr  Clerk 

30 

Smith  Mr.  William 

do 

30 

Soucie  Mitchell 

Middleman 

30 

1820 

St.  Dennis  Amable 

Steersman 

45 

Vittandre  ' 

Middleman 

30 

H.B.C.  Arch.  B.  115/d/2. 
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